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Owning up 


Ian Hamilton 

STEPHEN SPENDER 
Journals 1939-1983 
Edited by John Goldsmith 
510pp. Faber. £15. 

071136176 

Collected Poems 1928-1985 

240pp. Faber. £12.50 (paperback, £4.95). 

Q571 136982 

SOPHOCLES 

The Oedipus Trilogy 

Translated by Stephen Spender 

199pp. Faber. £12.50. 

0571 138349 

It is rubbed into me by every stroke of my pen that 
my lack of natural talent, facility, concentration is 
something to be modest about. . . 

Sometimes I wonder if I ara so mild through weak- 
ness, timidity, conviction, perversity or what. I think 
it is a mixture of these things. 

I'm struggling at the end to get out of the valley of 
hectoring youth, journalistic middle-age, imposture, 
money-making, public relations, bad writing, mental 
confusion. 

If any of these three quotations were to be 
included in a TLS competition, few of this 
paper's poetry-reading readers would fail to 
spot the voice. The blend of self-censure and 
contentedness is uniquely Stephen Spender's. 
In the 1930s, as head of the Lyrical Depart- 
ment of MacSpaunday Inc. Spender won high 
marks for being sensitively muddle-headed 
when all around him had made up their icy 
minds, and a kind of wincing bewilderment has 
been his trademark ever since. 

From the outset, he has looked the part. 
In his youth, he was tousle-headed when his 
friends were slickly cropped and Brylcreemed; 
he was gangling and gauche when they were 
stocky and efficient. All the most famous 1930s 
photographs suggest that in a period of pur- 
poseful limb-discipline, of rallies and goose- 
steps and international brigades. Spender 
alone knew how to trip over his own fire-hose, 
and be loved for it. And today, observed at 
literary gatherings. Sir Stephen still manages to 
look more attractively boyish than most of the 
boys, more shyly keen to please, more likely to 
drift off into some genuinely sweet poetic 
dream. 

Some would say that Spender has made a 
career out of seeming to be over-sensitive. 
Poets warm to the image he projects: they too 


would like to look like that (it’s odd, when you 
think of it, how few tall and good-looking poets 
there are in the world). Non-poets - university 
professors and cultural bureaucrats - enjoy his 
company because he puts them at their ease. 
He looks like a poet but he doesn't behave like 
one; his diffidence persuades them that it 
doesn't matter much if they don’t read his 
work. It also pleases them that the work he is 
most famous for was written n long time ago. 

This unkind view of Spender would continue 
thus: his looks and charm, it woutd assert, have 
splendidly equipped him for a cushy, ambas- 
sadorial status in the world of letters, and he 
has been shrewd enough not to rock the boat 
by publishing new poems that might dim the 
lustre of his early fame. After all, it was an 
accident of history that made him seem impor- 
tant in the first place. He is thought now to 
have “substance” as a poetry-figure because 
whenever Poetry of the Thirties is under dis- 
cussion, he too will be discussed. No anthology 
of modem poetry would be historically plaus- 
ible if it did not include half-a-dozen of his 
early works. Even though he had a good deal 
less natural talent than, say, Norman Cameron 
or Bernard Spencer, he was lucky enough to 
attach himself to a teachable poetic movement, 
and he has been living off it ever since. 

And so on. It is a familiar view, and no one 
can be more familiar with it than Spender him- 
self. Hence, possibly, these Journals. Spen- 
der’s image might be one of other-woridliness, 
but he long ago learned how to keep one step 
ahead of his opponents. His method is quite 
simple; he forestalls them. He owns up in ad- 
vance to whatever feebleness or folly he's about 
to be accused of. And it is thoroughly consis- 
tent with his method that he should choose 
now, in his seventies, to publish not an auto- 
biography (although this is what many would 
have wished for from the author of World 
Within World) but a carefully edited selection 
of .the journals he's been keeping for some 
forty years. 

The journal is an ideal form for one who 
might be nervous of final, summarizing judg- 
ments - his own, or other people's. In a jour- 
nal, everything is present tense, provisional; 
no one is going to rebuke the author for some 
bygone frailty when he himself has so willingly 
exposed it to the public yjfsyt. The reader is 
forced into the role of eavesdropper, and any 
evidence he picks up is either inadmissible or 
has already been neutralized by means of a 
confession. Moreover, a journal isn’t really a 
book; it is something that just happens to have 


dropped between hard covers. Matters of 
structure and balance are not relevant: you 
can’t really blame the author for jotting down 
too much stuff about dinner parties and not 
enough about Vietnam. Who knows what 
noble thoughts he might have had if he had 
supped at home? 

To our unkind observer, then, it will seem 
that Spender has pulled it off again. He has 
appeared before his public bruised, self-know- 
ing and making only the most sheepish of bids 
for critical forgiveness. U I imagine the young 
reading nothing of me but the bad notices other 
young critics write.” But how could even the 
youngest of young critics kick a man who keeps 
on saying, or implying, that - if he’d known 
better - he would certainly have kicked him- 
self? How can rigour be exercised against a 
spirit so emptied of vile hubris? 

1 am really puzzled and lost when people behave in 
ways that seem in the least bit self-interested. The 
slightest degree of self-interest seems monstrous and 
introduces an element of the incalculable into a rela- 
tionship, 

I myself have a tendency In my relations with people 
not to refuse anything and often to undertake far 
more than I can undertake. 

It is easy enough to point to moments when 
humility shades into saintfulness and it is even 
possible to isolate brief passages of snobbish- 
• ness and malice. The journal form decrees, 
though, that such lapses must be placed in 
fleeting contexts. All in all, the opposition is 
thoroughly disarmed. 

The trouble with the opposition, however, is 
that it has all along - in Spender’s case - been 
carrying ridiculously heavy weapons. Also, its 
motivation has been faulty. The assumption 
has been that Spender has had a career that can 
be envied, that he has somehow duped the 
world of letters into giving him a better deal 
than he deserves, and that his early success has 
always worked - or been worked - to his 
advantage. Accusations of guile and main- 
chance disingenuousness have tended to be 
based on suppositions of this kind. In foot, an 
opposite narrative could just as plausibly be 
framed, a narrative in which the hero spends a 
lifetime having to be Stephen Spender, famous 
poet of the 1930s: indeed, famous, young, 
overrated poet of the 1930s. 

Spender was only twenty-three when he 
thought “continually of those who were truly 
great", and perceived a resemblance between 
pylons and “nude, giant girls". Now seventy- 
five, he is thoroughly aware that of all the lines 
he has composed since 1932, none is likely to 


lodge in the public consciousness as these have. 
And this is not a realization he has painfully _ 
arrived at in old age: he has surely known it aU " 
along. And he has also known that neither of 
these lines, nor several others that made him 
famous as a youth, are really valued as "good 
lines’' - by him, or by anybody else. If any- 
thing, they are remembered because they are 
so strenuously maladroit - and therefore “of 
the period”. When Spender published his Col- 
lected Poems in 1955, he wrote rather poig- 
nantly: , 

there seemed an obligation to "own up” to those 
poems, like 77ie Pylons and 77ie Funeral which, 
when they were written, provided a particular label 
for some of the poetry of the Thirties: an embarrass- 
ment to my friends' luggage more even than to my 
own. It would perhaps be excusable to disclaim there 
give-aways now; yet when I come to look at them, 
they seem to me better than many of the poems I 
have thrown overboard. In any case, they have a 
slight historic interest, which, I feel, ought to be 
represented. Another reason for Including them 
might be that since they are here, the reader con see 
how uncharacteristic they axe of most of these 
poems. 

(“The Funeral" he has since referred to as “ray 
worst poem”.) 'What to do about his early 
poems and about his early, famed poetic self 
has been a problem that has dogged Spender 
for some forty years. His success was unrepeat- 
able; it was the sort of success that is impossible 
to build on or develop -it was too deeply tied in 
with the mythic requirements of the day and 
too anxious, therefore, to gloss over Spender’s 
essential limitations of both language and tech- 
nique. A fragile lyric promise was trumpeted as 
“new” because it had wrapped itself around a 
few lumps of industrial machinery. Spender 
needed only to rest his fevered gaze on “crip- 
ples . . . with limbs shaped like questions / in 
their odd twist" for him to be hailed as an 
exemplar of “compassion”. No one was pre- 
pared to say that there was something hideous- 
ly literary and callous in the use of words tike 
“shaped” and “odd". Nor would anyone - not 
even T. S,. Eliot - rebuke this young bard for 
the often ludicrous self-centredness that, un- 
balances so many of his flame-eyed excursions 
into World Events. The age demanded that 
bourgeois intellectuals agonize in public about 
their tom sense of responsibility: to art, or 
revolution? Spender was elected to act out this 
inner drama in his verse. Cooler heads were 
happy to nod In approval, happy (bat someone 
else had got the job. As Harry Pollitt is sup- 
posed to have told Spender when the poet 
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pledged his services to the Republicans in 
Spain: "Go and get killed, comrade, we need a 
Byron in the Movement. " 

No one would have thought of saying such a 
thing to Auden, but then - for all his impact - 
Auden was never touted as the epoch's spir- 
itual glamour-boy, the “Rupert Brooke of the 
Depression”. It was sensed, no doubt, that 
Auden had the resources of talent and tech- 
nique to go his own way, and let the others 
follow. Praise of Spender's warmth was very 
often a way of measuring an unease about 
Auden's clinical detachment. 

Understandably, Spender began to believe 
his own publicity. By the time he got to Spain, 
the awkward, flailing spontaneity that gives a 
weird glow even to the mo9t silly and preten- 
tious of his Poems (1933) had stiffened into a 
mechanical, spokesmanlike sonority: 

Consider his life which was valueless 
In terms of employment, hotel ledgers, news files. 
Consider. One bullet in ten thousand kills a man. 
Ask. Was so much expenditure justified 
On the death of one so young, and so silly, 

Lying under the olive trees, O world. O death? 

And beneath the sonority ("O world, O 
death") is a doomed effort to assimilate an 
Audenesque note of sybilline authority to the 
heart-dominated, narcissistic sensibility of 
Stephen Spender. 

By the outbreak of war. Spender's moment 
had conie and gone. Boyish (not to say girlish) 
self-scrutiny was no longer in demand ; debates 
about the role of the artist now boiled down to 
which uniform lie ought to wear, and prophe- 
cies of doom had turned to prayer. Spender 
made a token effort to join in: 

Why cannot the one good 
Benevolent, feasible 
Pinal dove, descend? 

And the wheat be divided? 

And the soldiers sent home? 

And the barriers torn down? 


And the enemies forgiven? 
And there be no retribution? 
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The poet’s by now well-known attachment to w here. The trouble is I'm not sure 1 want l»» get 

the grand poetic flourish no longer had much anywhere, to finish anything. The pleasure «'f not 

power to thrill. “Scalding lead anxiety", “skies having to write for publication , bcf * r ^ 
stained with blood" , ‘‘Tire defeated, filled with 


lead, on the helpless field", and so on: the 
adjectives were pumped up as before, but with 
a stunned, defeated air. Spender's instincts 
were pacifist, he had had a long love-affair with 
Germany throughout the late 1920s, and his 
politics had all along been ruled by a sen- 
timental idealism about personal relationships: 
“Under wild seas / of chafing despairs / Love's 
need does not cease". The beautiful young 
comrades of his 1930s poems had been accept- 
able to his audience not because they were 
socialists but because they were standing in for 
their older brothers, for the beautiful young 
comrades-in-arms who had been slaughtered a 
dozen or so years earlier. “Bom of the sun, 
they travelled a short while toward (he sun”: it 
is no accident that Spender's well-known line 
echoes Laurence Binyon’s “They shall grow 
not old, as we that are left grow old". 

They went with songs to the battle, they were 

young, 

Straight of limb, true of eye. steady and aglow. 
They were staunch to the end against odds un- 
counted, 

They felt with their faces to the foe. 

They mingle not with their laughing comrades 

again 

They sit no more at familiar tables of home; 

They have no lot in our labour of the day time; 
They sleep beyond England's foam. 

As the stars that shall be bright when we are dust. 
Moving in marches upon the heavenly plain, 

As the stars that are starry In the time of our dark- 
ness. 

To the end, to the end, they remain. 

These stanzas (not in sequence) are by Binyon; 
re-set ns free-ish verse, and with a few minor 
adjustments, they could easily be passed off as 
by Spender, cl930. In the 1930s ..Spender's 
political poems (and maybe his love poems 
also) were animated by the elegiac passion of a 
bereft younger brother. By “June 1940”, these 
same sentiments necessarily seem hayed and 
effortful. It was all happening again, and no 
one needed a poet to tell him so:' 

Afloat on the lawn, the ghostly last war voices 
Gaze for a moment through their serge-grey eyes at 
-• this; 

‘ England chained to the abyss. 

Then, wearied unto death, they begin . 

In disillusioned chorus,: “Wo shall wlnl" 

But the ghost of on© who was young and died 
In the cross-fire of two wan, through the bint leaves 

sighed: 

. "I am cold as a winter world alone 
Voyaging through space without faith or aim 
And no Star whose rays point e Cross to believe in, 
And an endless, empty need to atone.” 

And; this, It might be said, is the fag-end of 
Spender's public Inspiration. From now on, the 


warding daily round: 

I write poetry for some lime each day, gelling no- 
where. The trouble is I'm not sure 1 want in get 
anywhere, to finish anything. The pleasure uf mu 
having to wrile for publication, before critics, and sn 
on is so great. Also my aims are so unattainable. It's 
more the fascination of the impossible than Hie diffi- 
cult. Still the poems themselves nag; they want to get 
finished. But when they are at the stage where 1 see 
what they’re going to be, I'm disappointed. Also I 
suffer always from an excess of ideas for things and ut 
the same time a lack of vitally experienced ohservu- 
' tion. 

Spender edits magazines, allends cultural 
conferences around the world, gives seminars 
and poetry readings, writes book reviews and 
essays, sits on committees, advisory boards, 
prize panels and so on. Accounts of such ex- 
perience can be wearisome, but one nmrvcis all 
the same at this author's willingness to let him- 
self in for so many honorary chores: 

Yesterday an even madder day. After die meeting 
with the Minister of Education, went to the Christian 
College. Made two speeches. Then was taken to the 
Arts College where I gave a lecture. Then was taken 
to a film studio where there was an immense recep- 
tion-wreaths, bouquets, etc. After this dinner with 
pale British Council characters, putting up a brave 
show ia the banter with which they chided their 
Indian guests. 

Admittedly, this was in India and far from 
home. But then Spender is very often far from 
home. One of this book’s most desolating im- 
ages is of the poet alone in campus lodgings in 
America, missing his wife and children, neg- 
lected by an English faculty that bores him, and 
re-polishing his lecture on Auden and the Thir- 
ties. Nowand then he thinks: but I am Stephen 
Spender. And now and then we murmur in 
reply: It sounds good, but what does it mean? 

For shortish periods Spender does take regu- 
lar employment. His editorship of Encounter 
lasted for more than a decade before it was 
revealed that the magazine had all along been 
funded by the CIA. He has taken profes- 
sorships in universities both in England and 
abroad I- and used these steady periods to pro- 
duce at least two underrated books of criticism : 
The Struggle of the Modern (1963) and Love- 
Hate Relations (1974). There have been inter- 
mittent forays into politics. In 1968, Spender’s 
fondness for the young lured him to the Paris 
barricades to write The Year of ihc Young 
Rebels , but his position since the war has been a 
“god-that-failed" style of liberal anti-commun- 
ism. He has toiled manfully against political 
censorship around the world, and has dearly, 
been a valuable, heartening presence in the 
International community of letters. One warms 
to him as he treks around his smart, rich 
American friends trying to drtim up backing for 
Index on Censorship. 

The smart apd the rich are not always 
approached cap-in-hand. Spender cvidonlly 
has a weakness for both species and much of his 
journal Is taken up with tiresome lists of who he 
has hRd lunch with, or where lie's spending his 
weekends. Screeds of dreary dinner-table chat 
have to be waded through before one gets to 


poems that matter are all personal. To me, this ; the odd, anecdotal gem. it U often as If Spen- 
is the period of Spender’s career; from the . dot Relieves that the sheer magic of the names 
mid- 1940s to the early 1950s, in which his Voice will compensate for the slim diary-pickings that 


mid- 1940s to the early 1950s, in which his Voice will compensate for the slim dia 
becomes both distinctive and controlled'. He is these outings tend to yield, 
still Compulsively adjectival, and he persistent- • The book’s real anecdotal meat is in its Utcr- 

ly overstates, goes on too long, or strains for ary portraits, and . in its portraits of close 
• profundities in a. way that undermines the friends. Cyril Connplly and Christopher Isher- 
... -poems’. concrete farce,’ brit even so there are !. Wood, are a^ecdbnately /^rc throughout the 
/stretches where some tender and particular book, and there are neat (not so affectionate) 
preoccupation insists on its own rhetoric arid, sketches pf Lopis MacNeice, Sonia Orwell, 
so to speak, removes it from the author’s Rutbveo Todd, "Coarhd Aiken, Humphrey, 
charge:, one thinks of “Elegy for Margaret" Jennings and a dozen others. There is also a 
(and Especially 1 Section, 3). and “Sirniiohe superb passage on the death of Allen Tate. 

: Peninsula” - a poem which/unaccountably, : Altogether; the loow diary genre gives Spen- 
Spender .now seem* to have disowned, ; ; " ; der just the scope he needs to demonstrate 
It is in this period that Spender’s Journal both his' gift for friendship (jn addition to the 
actaajty begin?, although he also prints His , names we’ve heard of,,theri are mysterious 


pm up with him is hard to say, since Ati 
gives his old friend absolutely nothing., 
turn. When, at one of his American V’* 
lectures, a student asks Spender if 
really “liked" Auden, the question seeJ- 
answerable. Aiulen, after all, i$ 
another point. Spender benevolently 
the theory that Aiulen was irritable betsinq 
wished that lie'll had children. He wouldir- 1 
made an excellent father. Spender pig: 
although everything he has said abouthho' 
gests quite the opposite. It’s a strange^ 1 
lionship - strange from the sturt-andonefej 
that Spender still cannot quite bring himsdc’ 
probe it very deeply. 

Certainly, no attempt is madetodowah; 
"Auden's Funeral" - (ho strongest iqJ 
several poems of reminiscence Ihatappnrb 
ward the end of his reissued and revisedfV- • 
Itch'd Poems, Tlie revisions are drastic. 5f& : 
der has once again left intact the wtO-bajjir 1 
anthology pieces - although "Hie FiuunTb f 
gone - but elsewhere the surgery is bad. J 
Homosexual love poems are either to) '■ 
down, made more Inconic (the a ptai > 
mouths" of boy-whorcs become the 'pfo i 
mouths”; “How strangely this sun remiDihEz ] 
of my love" becomes “How it reminds otd • 
that duy") or they are dropped allogefoil j 
can’t imagine that many readers isi m j 
pieces like “Your body is stars whose offis ! 
glitter here", or strein to remember fcrcsfo \ 
"Even whilst I watch him I am rememboqi 
The quick laugh of the wasp-gold eyes', to 
even so, it is the bold nwfulness of wwbflr 
these that give the young Spender some rib 
distinctiveness. He was, after all, the bardd i 
wide-eyed affirmation in those daysandLtdw { 
seem n bit like cheating when be now e& ; 
poems of young hopefulness so as to mill 
them seem merely resigned. Take a poem i 
calletT’Thc Little Coat", included in iseCkn 
once called “Love and Separation* M do* j. 
called simply “A Separation". The poem used 
to end: 

Hold me in flint solemn kiss 
Where both our minds hove ey« 

Which look Iwyond this 1 

Vanishment: nnd in each other's gue | • 
Accept what passes, mid believe what slip- .• 

Tills stanza Ims now gone, and the po®* j 
made to end with a dismissive shrug f. : 
“the Springs of yesterday’' . ^ t ' 

Throughout, Spender seems to Km ; 
“O, come off it” to his younger sett, iw _ 
ruplcd his confidence and his sun '^ 6 
ness”, he used to say. No longer - 
coward of cowards" now roads ‘Butt .• 

feel”. The fifty-line splurge of f / 

called “Exiles from Their Land, Htewy ^ 
Domicile" Is now six lines of on 
grown-up wisdom. There (s * ,s0 y 
purging - the imago of lhe ho ,!^^ * 
tlonnries is severely doused t un . 
step boaulif ully from tlio solid , slol *« ^ i 
comrndoH, step forth from the » u, ; 



^thoilSh there arO ^e^wanetxibtea about , ithaq once t he, benign ma$k U allowed to slip 
• ^ lt ^ l moStgot called revealing 'a juseful-looking, if rather, dainty’ 

Sinus, Scorpio, EqUinox or Cwfmir). The Ufe pair of fangS. . : ‘ 7 • ■ ' . y> 

: “ J' : ^Vbook’a ovbrthadowirtg presence tliouah 

btlt the Ufe ratfiej-.Qf sOmeane who now and r 14 that of Auderii tirigjdsh n 

diert ^tespoems, It'i8 also rather rotichihg. ; *: bbrej/lf* 


bUllUilUUd, -- 1 --VIP 

good deal of period stuff Is ittfk 
whole “Hltlor” stanza of ^ 
Chaos” has now disappeored). t 
poem like “Landscape “J -^tjutusai 
does not escape the knife: tlieCh 
to block the sun is now - 
coso. Also purged - the unkind* . ^ 
are all grandiloquent references 
own prospects of high 
Theurge, Spender says 
towards greater clarity, and in 
poems have been made a little le $ 

■ the whole, though, I 
prefer to stick with their Collet . ^ ^ 

• and treat this new book as covering 

: years of Spender’s work s,nW . ‘ cpi*' 1 

also find in it the Choruses ^ in ^ 
translation of The Oedipus T ^ ^ 
£12.50 seems a bit steep ^ r'/f Aat*^ 

• petently antique English^**® 

terpiece";.,- • ■ ,_J — 

The Art of Seamus Heaney, 

. Curlis (180pp. Bridgend: Poet ^. L io 1^. 

: £9.95. 0 8023 *279 9), Wl 

• ; has been republished with a ^ 
liqgraphy and new essays W 0 

:. who ends by commending ,_ g ^ 
after indicating how it tf JJ* w hose*^ 

v the original, and Barbara H»r^ y. ^ 

^ .pondered discussion of 

v collection uneven : but at. [ I 

rich aridJis^ically 
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Generous distillations 


D. J. Enright 

V. S. PRITCHETT 

A Man of Letters: Selected essays 

306pp. Chatto and WindusAThe Hogarth Press. 

£12.95. 

0701139714 

In a brief preface to this collection of chiefly 
brief essays, V. S. Pritchett remarks that if, “as 
they say", he is a Man of Letters, he comes at 
the tail-end of a long and once esteemed tradi- 
tion of writing. Men of Letters do not teach, 
are rarely academics (we take it that not all 
academics teach), but write for what periodi- 
cals survive, and write to be readable. (By 
Pritchett’s standard of decorum, “to be read" 
would have claimed too much.) He adds, “I 
was not a product of Eng Lit. I had never been 
taught and, even now, I am shocked to hear 
that literature is 'taught'." Very little, I sus- 
pect, shocks Sir Victor. And in truth he does 
teach, and by the direct method: journeying 
through literature, exploring, recording and 
sharing his findings in their immediate (though 
never naive) freshness and concreteness. He 
doesn't write down to the common reader; he 
writes at his own level, which seems to be that 
of the common reader, a figure whose actual 
existence in flesh and blood we may doubt but 
of whose nature and capacities we somehow 
have a pretty good idea. 

A Man of Letters is a mixed bag, varying in 
subject- from George Cruikshank to Benjamin 
Constant, from The Heart of Midlothian to The 
Most of S. J. Perelman , and ranging in date of 
original appearance from 1939 to 1984, and 
thus lacking the homogeneity or unity of his 
most recent previous collections, The Tale 
Bearers and The Myth Makers. But unity in this 
field is a thing routinely remarked on (in its 
absence) by reviewers more often than noticed 
,on,e way or the other by the rest of the world. 

And there is that more rewarding unity, the 
personality of the author and the continuous 
presence of a mature judgment. The personal- 
ity here is distinctly that of a novelist and story- 
writer. Pritchett isn’t uttering fictions or being 
(horrid word) “creative”, but he presents the 
authors ho writea about in the ways a novelist 
or, bettor, a story-writer evokes his characters, 
nimbly, sharply and in colour. Amelia Opie 
"fattened Into the determined celebrity hunter 
who bosomed her way into the limelight": she 
didn’t just push. Clarissa and Lovelace, rising 
out of the realism in which they were con- 
ceived, “reflect glory upon each other, like 
saint and devil”. Ford Madox Ford isn’t merely 
misunderstood, he is mishandled by “the hos- 
pital nurses of criticism”. Two “caretaking 
wives” looked after Max Beerbohm in later 
life, "and - to all appearances - treated him 
tenderly if overwhelmingly, as a dangerous 
toy". In middle age Cyril Connolly is likened to 
"a phenomenal baby in a pram, his hands 
reaching out greedily for what he saw, especial- 
ly when It was far beyond him, or, if he got it, 
delighted for a moment arid tbeii throwing it 
out and crying to get it back”. 

There is always a lot of cast, of dramatis 
personae, in Pritchett’s vicinity. And a lot 
going on in a little time and space. Along 
comes George Sand and her novels, which 
“might be described as irresistible overtures to 
improbable operas which are - as they proceed 


Miss Clio 


- disordered by her didactic compulsion". The 
essay is a nice instance of the typical giving- 
nnd-taking; as is also the shrewd comment on 
Trollope: when we emerge from his world, 
“we, at first, define him as one of the masters 
who enable us to recognize average life for 
what it is. On second thoughts, we change the 
phrase: we recognize that he has drawn Ufe as 
people say it is when they are not speaking 
about themselves.” 

Economy, when you are writing to a pre- 
scribed length or shortness, is of the essence; 
once the habit is formed, it is peculiarly diffi- 
cult to escape from. A skilled practitioner in 
the art , Pritchett can bring two birds alive with 
one sentence: as in comparing Sterne’s shame- 
less egotism with Boswell's. “The Scotsman is 
wanton, transparent and artless, haunted by 
fear of the Presbyterian devil, whereas we can 
be sure the devil himself was afraid that the 
half-lrish Sterne would drag him into bad com- 
pany." This essay is full of striking encapsula- 
tions: Sterne “could talk his heart into beating. 
He could talk tears into his eyes", and the 
Shandys, Dr Slop. UndeToby and the Corpor- 
al “live shut up in the madhouse of their own 
imaginations, oysters itching voluptuously 
upon the pearl within". Pritchett is by no 
means uncritical; some parts of the literary 
landscape he likes rather less than others. 
Sterne “has that terrible, professional, non- 
stop pedantry of the Irish. One feels, some- 
times, that one has been cornered by some 
brilliant Irish drunk, one whose mind is in- 
curably suggestible." 

But he contrives to be generous even in his 
dispraise. And his ironies, more often general 
than particular, are gentle; he isn’t keen to cast 
the first stone, much less the second or third. 
Writing on the author of Sandford and Merton, 
“the modest and entrancing crank of the cen- 
tury”, he accounts for the man’s difficulty in 
getting a wife: “The heart of the problem was 
. that Mr Day was a perfectionist; he not only 
believed in the perfectibility of man which is 
arguable, but he also believed in the perfecti- 
bility of women, and women take unkindly to 
the notion that they can be improved.” Day 
was killed when trying a new and humane 
method of breaking in a colt, an irony which 
Pritchott quite rightly ignores, except for the 
generalizing and somehow consoling verdict 
that “the Age of Reason conceived wild nature 
and the noble savage to be tamer than they 
were”. The essay is characteristic in spotting, 
in the same glimpse, both the subject’s quaint- 
ness and his decency. 

In much the same manner, on Faulkner he 
opens with a neutral four-word precis - 
“obscure and rankling genius" - and then 
breaks into a fqiriy potent indictment: 

He belongs to the period of difficult writing, obliqui- 
ty, the self-propagating image that grows like a bril- 
liant fungus ail over his prose. And when this South- 
ern dandyishness is given up, he is apt to convey the 
agony of the South in an agonizing prose which 
appears to be chewed like tobacco and occasionally 
squirted out, instead of being written. 

Though Faulkner “clutches at every sight and 
suggestion with the avidity of suspicion and 
even mania, arid all manias create monotony”, 
Pritchett even-h8ridedly grants or insists that 
he is a superb creator of episode, and that the 
' true justification of his method of telling a story 
is that “it creates the South in depth as, I think, 


no other part of America has been created by a 
novelist since the time of Huckleberry Finn". 
Pritchett ends with a wry glance at his compat- 
riots and hiniself: “And, what subjects - the 
English novelist will sigh - he has to hand. 
What advantages a lawless society brings to the 
writer." Texts ancient or modern are never 
dead, never remote even, for him. And rogues 
have always appealed to this novelist and story- 
teller, rogues and eccentrics as distinct from - 
what we are blessed with in plenty these days - 
assassins and psychopaths. 

A master of illuminating anecdote, given to 
blending events in the life with the work on the 
page, Pritchett is also a master of the mis- 
chievously (and modestly) expert gesture. In 
the course of a piece on Surtees we are warned 
off "the feeble sub-culture of horse-lovers, 
pony-worshippers" and “the gentility of the 
jodhpur that spread over England as the coach 
gave way to the railway, provoking the cult of 
the New Forest pony". He is a master likewise 
of the casual aside. “The popular thriller is 
generally based on the abstraction of sinister 
human wishes from the common reality of 
life.” Yes, of course , that must be why thrillers 
need so many thrills, a murder on every page, 
or else sex, or preferably both. And, in an 
original variation on an old commonplace, 
Dickens is “not the first or the last novelist to 
> find virtue more difficult to portray than the 
wish for it". 

The Victorians were constitutionally unable 
to write about sexual love, but then, “no Eng- 
lish writer since the eighteenth century has 
been happy in this theme”. Who at all has been 
exactly happy, we might ask, in writing about 
it? About and about seems the best we can 
manage. 

The most we have a right to say about the Victorians 
ii that, like the ingenious people who bricked up the 
windows of their houses and painted false ones on 
the wall, in order to escape the window tax, (he 
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Ethnic Groups in Conflict 
DONALD L. HOROWITZ 


Victorian novelists always chose to brick up the bed- 
room first. 

That, we might think, is a case of the fancy 
footwork to which all critics are prone, for they 
too feel an occasional need to cut a dash. Such 
suspicions will have been pre-empted and sent 
on their way a page earlier, by a clear and 
forthright statement: 

If we read a novel in order to clarify our minds about 
human character, in order to pass judgement on the 
effect of character on the world outside Itself, and to 
estimate the ideas people have lived by, then George 
Eliot Is one of the first to give such an intellectual 
direction to the English novel. 

In his sharp and deceptively mild-mannered 
fashion Pritchett can rip the heart out of a book 
and hold it up for viewing. The author might 
not always appreciate the operation, but we 
do; unlike books, we are mortal, we have only 
a limited reading-span. Elicited by the Re- 
miniscences of Anna Dostoevsky, the second 
wife, an essay of six pages tells us much about 
Dostoevsky, about 'Anna's relationship with 
him, about Anna herself, and even about Rus- 
sian life of the time. Anna, who began as her 
future husband's stenographer, looked after 
the printing of The Devils (or whatever other 
name we know it by) and distributed it herself, 
though she knew nothing of the trade. She was 
amused when buyers came in who didn't quite 
know the name of the book they wanted: 
“Sometimes they called it ‘the Evil One 1 , 
sometimes they would say ‘I came for the de- 
vils', and sometimes ‘Let me have a dozen 
demons’." 

Yes, Sir Victor is a teacher all right! It may 
seem a back-handed compliment, to observe 
that, having soaked up his concentrates and 
distillations, we think we have read the books 
in question. The impression is one that we 
rarely get from academic critics. For the most 
part, all we have read when we have read them 
is them. A funny sort of teaching, that. 


"The importance of ethnic conflicts as a force shaping human affairs, as a 
phenomenon to be understood, as a threat to be controlled, can no longer be 
denied. "From the Preface 

What are the sources of ethnic conflict throughout the world? What can be done 
to foster interethnic cooperation? Donald L. Horowitz focuses on the central 
task of explanation, examining contending theories, patterns of conflict and 
govern mental policies. Drawing material from dozens of divided societies in 
Africa, he constructs a new theory of ethnic conflict. 

£2 1 .25 Hardback 7027pp 0-520-05385-0 
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The signing of the Gdansk Agreements in August 1980 signaled the birth of the 
Solidarity independent trade union movment. The groundwork for this event 
was prepared five years before when a group of dissident intellectuals gathered to 
proclaim their solidarity with persecuted workers at Radom andUrsus. This 
group called itself Kqmitet Obrony Robotnikdw (KOR). This book is a 
meticulously detailed, insider’s account of KOR from 1976 to 1981 . 
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. • • ■ • ‘54: old Miss Clio was teaching us 

' ' [genuine name, ‘Miss Clio’ is, by the way] 

‘There is no reason, is there, children, 

^ why you can’t live with other little 

children from other countries In happiness? 

You are the ones whom everything hinges on. 

We have betrayed her, poor old Dodo - 
■ . ' .V. 1 cleaving of crania, burnt-out Pandas. ■ « 

; s i thisisn’t Socrates, Einstein or Bach but just the same species 
• bloodily oil the front page kicking itself into mulch. 
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Skid-row subversives 


David Montrose 

MADISON SMARTT BELL 
Waiting Tor the End of (he World 
322pp. Chatto and Windus. £9.95. 
0701139722 


Waiting for the End of the World contains two 
interwoven stories. One concerns a nihilist cell 
which plans to explode a home-made nuclear 
bomb under Times Square. The other focuses 
on the figure of Larkin, a peripheral yet essen- 
tial member of (he cell. Sinister visions coupled 
with newspaper reports of portentous phe- 
nomena, notably an upsurge in cases of spon- 
taneous human combustion, have convinced 
him that The End is imminent. His association 
with the cell enables him to be “a humble ser- 
vant of the apocalypse". Larkin is also an alco- 
holic, an epileptic, a former mental patient, a 
denizen of skid row. And, in a sub-plot, he is 
the real target of an apparently random killer. 
"The Bowery Strangler”. 

Madison Smartt Bell has obviously sought 
to produce a latter-day version of Dostoevsky’s 
The Possessed, albeit on a smaller und far less 
complex scale. Larkin is his equivalent of 
Stavrogin; Simon Rohnstock, the organizer of 
the cell, corresponds to Verkhovensky. As in 
Jus first novel, The Washington Square En- 
semble , plot is conspicuously subordinate to 
character and atmospherics. fri (hat book, 
narration was shared among the novel's five 
exotic principals, and the resulting interplay of 
vigorously discrete voices communicated rich 
impressions of personalities and locations. 
Waiting for the End of the World is told by an 
omniscient narrator, and the difference is con- 
siderable. For one thing, the recounting voice 
is rather flat and colourless, nowhere more so 


than in the sixty pages which document the life- 
histories of the cell-members, charting their 
gradual convergence. This is a pity, since they 
have pursued decidedly eventful careers: 
Rohnstock dabbled in les Mnements of 1968 
in Paris, while his three recruits (Larkin aside) 
are a disfigured cx-junkie, a former drug- 
runner for the Mafia and a Vietnam veteran. 
On the other hand, Bell still manages to depict 
Larkin’s sleazy milieu quite effectively. 

Where the novel differs most significantly 
from its predecessor, though, is in its mediocre 
characterization. Bell devotes a substantial 
«amount of space to Larkin’s disordered state of 
mind without ever achieving much in the way 
of psychological penetration: he does not come 
alive as either the spiritual bankrupt who wel- 
comes the prospect of Armageddon or, latter- 
ly, as the redeemed man who rids the Bowery 
bums of the devil he has inadvertently brought 
into their midst (the strangler who preys on 
them) and thwarts the cell’s designs. As for 
Rohnstock: the reader obtains little sense of 
the presumed ardour that has induced him to 
dedicate most of his adulthood to preparing for 
active engagement in the “revolutionary strug- 
gle”. Apparently intended to be cold, ruthless 
and masterful, he leaves an impression of mere 
bloodlessness. In consequence, his dealings 
with the rest of the cell are rendered implausi- 
ble. Apart from Larkin - who is involved for 
reasons of his own - their paramount loyalty is 
not to an ideal but to Rohnstock himseif. And 
his dominance rests on a purely notional attri- 
bute, his charismatic personality. 

Bell’s concentration on character denotes 
serious intent: his aim is to anatomize the 
circumstances that create violent deeds instead 
of simply providing details of those deeds. 
Execution, however, not intent, is what 
counts: a poor serious novel, like this one, is 
still a poor novel. 
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Down a notch 


Fer nanda Eberstadt 

CHARLES DICKINSON 

Crows 

335pp. Michael Joseph. £9.95. 

07181 26173 

The Detroit-born Charles Dickinson (whose 
first novel, Waltz in Marathon, met with some 
critical acclaim on its publication in 1983) is 
one of the finest and, as yet, least well-known 
of a growing number of regional American 
writers whose novels and short stories bring to 
life, in careful, bone-dry prose, areas of the 
United States which have been neglected in 
serious fiction almost since the days of Sher- 
wood Anderson and Sinclair Lewis. Crons , 
Dickinson’s second novel, set in a small lake- 
side town in Wisconsin, tells the story of an 
out-of-work sportswriter named Robert Cigar 
who is struggling to maintain an uneasy place in 
the household of his late biology professor, 
Ben Ladysmith. Ladysmith, an engaging rogue 
and spellbinding raconteur, disappeared sever- 
al years earlier in a boating accident. Robert's 
life is devoted to recovering his body, which 
was nevei found, from Oblong Lake, frozen 
over nine months of the year. “Either I am 
diving", he explains, “or I am waiting to dive.” 
The book shifts from a cautious yet curiously 
charged present to recollection of Ben Lady- 
smith's courting habits and his “crow-tales'* - 
solemn and ingenious fables about the enlight- 
ened judicial system and social customs of 
crows. The common sense and civility re- 
flected in these tales find a pleasing correlative 
in the human kingdom as depicted here by 
Dickinson. We learn of Robert's reluctant 
search for a job as well as his more obsessive 
search for Ladysmith’s body, his lonely rela- 
tionship with his own parents, two feckless 
lovebirds who run an unprofitable novelty 
shop on the wrong side of town, nnd his devo- 
tion to the Ladysmith family - Ethel, Ben’s 
widow, a hard-talking softie who now drives a 
cab to keep the family together, Olive, a col- 
lege swimmer and part-time waitress who lets 


Robert sleep with her during the whiten, , 
zarci, a star high-school pitcher with i a, 
mouth and a sore arm, and Duke, the babjd » 
the family, n gawky charmer who lost alega [ 
the accident which killed their father. 

As a paralysingly cold winter turns tocfcfflj I 
summer, Robert is made manager of fa ; 
town's sporting-goods store, and relatioruhips 
change. From n parasite in the LadysoS 
household, tolerated because he keeps alto*' 
the memory of the professor, Robert beraw 
the family breadwinner, providing Ethel and > 
her sons with cushy jobs in the store, filling® 
Duke with n handsome fnlse leg, even emj. ‘ 
ing as something of n local dignitary. The boot 1 
ends on a satisfying note when, on hislaitdnr ! 
of the autumn, Robert comes upon Ladj- > 
smith's, body, thereby securing, one feels, bs ■ 
tenure in the professor’s rackety house. 

The novel's style is cool, modest, htunwra ; 
and uninflected, its action and emotional am- 
tent guarded - much of the characters' tinis F 
spent simply trying to gel through thenimi 
with their souls “turned down a notch Ufa i I 
gas-flame". j 

Yet despite this diffidence. Crows it into 
an immensely persuasive novel, compeliiagie 1 
its human sympathy, in its low-keyed gnero- 
ity and its feel for the ordinary, stirring in is 
description of college sports, of crow-hmiiiq 
and ice-fishing, of the way children mown to 
dead parents, of the mannered vanity as! 
jaunty bitterness of a certain type o! fritfl 
academic. It may superficially suggest wot- 
thingof the minimalism and willed eccentricity 
of plot which has characterized serious Am- 
ican fiction of recent years, but it is free of to 
cultivated disaffection with American lilt 
which lies at the heart of, say, Raymond Ca- 
ver’s work. Dickinson draws on popular cul- 
ture without irony or contempt and portnp > 
ordinary families with understanding. Hie wry ' 
and unsentimental appreciation of smalf-lowa 1 - 
life in a hard climate, likeable characters en- 
dowed with pluck and common sense.aquto 
■ charge of suspense and a resolution al«w 
happy and convincing, make Crows oodta 
author a welcome find. 
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From red-diaper baby to mother of the planet 


Adam Mars-Jones 

GRACE PALEY 
Later The Same Day 

211pp. Virago. £8.95. 

0860687015. 

Grace Paley has published three collections of 
idiosyncratic stories in twenty-five years {The 
Little Disturbances of Man appearing in 1959, 
Enormous Changes at the Last Minute in 1974): 
a small canon to have gained a high reputation. 
She herself is confident of her stature, as she 
advertises perhaps unwittingly with the dedica- 
tion page of her new book, which mentions her 
son and daughter, without whom her life and 
literature “would be pretty slim”. Slimness, 
nevertheless, in spite of her children's presence 
on the planet, remains a possible basis for 
criticism. 

Some of the stories here are undeniably skin- 
ny. The one called “In This Country, But In 
Another Language, My Aunt Refuses to Mar- 
ry the Men Everyone Wants Her To”, less than 
500 words long, is efficiently upstaged by its 
title. The short-short stories are rescued from 
orphan status by their implied connection with 
Paley’s recurrent character Faith, described in 
one story-title as “The Story Hearer”. It is 
presumably Faith who passes on fragments like 
“A Man Told Me the Story of His life”; she is 
absent, as character, nairator or implied audi- 
ence, from only three or four of the stories in 
this book. 

One of these Faith-free stories is the book's 
least interesting failure , “At That Time , or The 
History of a Joke”, a crabbed satirical fantasy 
about a second virgin birth, redeemed only by 
Paley's unfailingly quirky phrasing. Another, 
"Lavinia: An Old Story” (the old story being 
women’s throwing away of their chances) is a 
brilliant and disciplined success. In six pages, a 
whole poor-black idiolect ia invented and in- 
habited: “I said: Mama, I gee you just defile by 
leaning on every will and whim of Pa’s. Now I 
aim high. To be a teacher and purchase my own 
grits and not depend on any man.” 

It is stories featuring Faith as a character, 
though, which have done most to win Paley her 
following, anri which show her rhetoric at its 
most characteristic. The name “Faith" has a 
somehow ominous similarity to “Grace"; 
Faith's father, as Paley admits in a note in 
"Enormous Changes at the Last Minute”, is 
unmistakably Paley’s own. But there is no con- 
sistency of approach; sometimes Faith nar- 
rates, sometimes she is described from outside. 
Sometimes she is the subject of the picture, 
sometimes only the frame. 

• One result of such shifts is a problem of tone. 
What is the expected reaction to a sentence like 
fids: “Then we talked over the way the SALT 
treaty looked more like a floor than a ceiling, 
raad a poem written by one of his daughters, 
looked at a TV show telling the destruction of 
the European textile industry, and then made 
love”? b this an ironic portrait of a pair of 
tonchair politicos casting themselves as obser- 
vers of history? Or is there perceived to be a 
nnity to the acts of attention described here? 

• second version Is the true one. Grace 
Ptiey s*eiris to ta what Americans call red- 
diaper baby”, that is, someone brought up in a 
politicized household. Certainly Faith's father, 

-- ®vea in the Children of Judqa Home, lectures 
■to fellow-rosi dents about the “regular germi- 
nating seeds of Stalinist anti-Semitism”. Paley, 
m other words, inherited dissent. For her there 
“ np conflict between radicalism and family 
vaJqqg, since for her they are the same thing 
Ithe Faith-figure in one story, at an unspecified 


young age. issues a domestic manifesto attack- 
ing the family's position on the Soviet Union). 
Her oppositional politics have the emotional 
structure of an orthodoxy. 

Faith and similar figures in Paley's fiction 
continue to inhabit a world of congruent theory 
and practice. There is Margaret, with whom 
there were “many years of political agreement 
before- some matters relating to the Soviet 
Union separated us". There is the neighbour- 
hood grocer, with whom Faith fights over Chi- 
lean plums (she is forced to resort to a super- 
market). A misleading whisper of Woody 
Allen's voice seems to hang about these scenes 
of anguished ideological shopping; misleading 
because these stories are as free of irony as 
modern fiction can be and still be called 
modern. 

One consequence of Paley’s oddly undivided 
sensibility is a general disinclination to recog- 
nize barriers. This shows up even on the level 
of punctuation: she rejects the use of inverted 
commas to indicate dialogue, not even com- 
promising with a continental or Joycean dash. 
This economy is sometimes costly for the read- 
er, who must separate out the different regis- 
ters for himself, but well expresses a sensibility 
that assumes the continuity of inside and out- 
side. The same tendency on the level of form 
marks some of the stories, which may for inst- 
ance have Faith as a character but end up (like 
“Ruthy and Edie”) in someone else’s mind. 

But the problems lie deeper. Politics and 
writing offer different orders of access to real- 
ity. How may they be reconciled? Feminism 
proposes a solution, with the notion that the 
personal is political: women’s lives contain 
great issues. By this criterion, “Lavinia: An . 
Old Story" is political, though the issues it 
contains are of wastage and defeat. 

Feminism, once invoked, brings conse- 
quences in its train. It presents a critique of 
traditional politics, branding them as inherent- 
ly male and evasive. But conversation between 
Fhith and her intimates, her lover Jack and son 
Richard for instance, regularly rebounds from 
the doctrinaire to the sentimental: 

But Jack said. Don’t you dare talk to your mother 
like that, Richard! Don't you dare! Ma, Richard 
said, get his brains out of the pickle jar, it’s no insult. 
Everyone knows, the intelligentsia strikes the spark, 
so that they'll be relevant for a long time, striking 
sparks here and there. Of course, he explained, the 
fire of revolution would only be advanced, contained 
and put to productive use by the working class .... 

There is something nightmarish about this yok- 
ing of cant and cutepess, all seemingly en- 
dorsed by the narrator Faith: 

Then Jack asked, Richard, tell me, do you forgive 
your father for haring run out on you kidB yean ago? 

I don’t forgive him and I don't not forgive him. I 
can't spend my life on persona) animosities. The way 
imperialism's leaning on the Third World the way it 
does . . . . 

Jack said, Ab . . . He blinked his eyes a couple of 
times, which a person who can’t cry too well often 
does. 

Faith’s attitude throughout is Indulgently 
maternal. When in another story Richard chal- 
lenges her: “Mother, he said, have you ever 
read any political theory? No. All those dumb 
peace meetings you go to. Don't they ever talk 
about anything but melting up. a couple pf jeal- 
ly great swords?", her response 1 b to speak as 
mother to child, not as one person to another: 
“Richard, she said. You’re absolutely white. 
You seem to have quit drinking orange juice. ” 
This simple remark, we are told, made him 
leave home for three days. 

Paley's women characters aspire to a mater- ' 
nal relation with the world. 1 n “Anxiety” an 
unnamed woman, “an older person who feels 
free because of that to ask questions and give. 


advice", leans out of her window qnd resolves a 
conflict between a young father and his little 
daughter. “Then I sit in the nice light and won- 
der how to make sure that they gallop safely 
home ... I wish I could see just how they sit 
down at their kitchen tables for a healthy snack 
(orange juice or milk and cookies) before 
going out into the new spring afternoon to 
play.” In maternity, and specifically in child- 
birth, the inside becomes the outside, the body 
speaking unchallengeably in the first person. 
This dream of intervention seeks to generalize 
it. 

Grace Paley's Faith is always concerned with 
community, but the community that claims her 
allegiance subtly modulates: community of 
radicals, community of women, community of 
parents, community of neighbours. These 
communities have incompatible interests, bu 
Paley tries to keep them reconciled. Here for 
instance is a radical discourse melting gradual- 
ly into a parental lament: 

Still, Faith thought, whai If history should seize 
[Richard] as it had actually taken Ruth's daughter 
Rachel when her face wbb still as round as an apple; a 
moment in history, the expensive moment when 
everyone his age is called buL just a few are chosen by 
conscience or passion or even only love of one’s own 
ageraates, and they are the ones who smash an im- 
portant nosecone (as has recently been done) or 
blow up some building full of oppressive money or 
murderous military plans; but, oh, what if a human 
creature (maybe rotten to the core but a living person 
still) Is In It? What if they disappear then to live In 
exile or in the deepest underground and you don’t 
see them for ten years or have to travel to Cuba or 
Canada or farther to look at their changed faces? 
Then you think sadly, I could have worked harder at 
raising that child, the one that was once mine. I could 
have railed him to he a brilliant economist or finish 
graduate school and be a lawyer or a doctor maybe. 
He could have done a lot of good, just as much that 
way, healing or defending the underdog. 

Who would have predicted at the beginning of 
that paragraph, or even half-way through, the 
note of vioarious ambition, the whiff even of 
yuppiedom, with which it ends? A death is seen 
first of all as a political forfeit and then, when 
the discourse shifts, as a cause of family break- 
up and parental pain. 

A single story, “Zagrowsky Tells", makes an 
attempt to examine the conflicts between dif- 
ferent definitions of community, instead of 
hushing them up. Faith meets Zagrowsky, who 
used to be the neighbourhood pharmacist, in 
the park; the story is told from his point of 
view. He asks her a question: “Is it true, no 
matter wbat time you called, even if I was 
closing up, I came to your house with the peni- 
cillin or the tetracycline later?” Faith, moved, 
thanks him. But it turns out that she and her 
friends picketed the pharmacy because Zag- 
rowsky was slow to serve blacks. 

Zagrowsky has some poor excuses: “a stran- 
ger comes Into the store, naturally you have to 
serve the old customers first”. But he also has 
some strong lines (“An American-born girl has 
some nerve to mention history”) and a sense of 
economics far in advance of Faith's: “my 
pharmacy, what a beautiful place it was . . . it 
sent three children to college, saved a couple 
lives - imagine: one storel”. 

He has also suffered real damage through 
Faith’s actions: his Unstable daughter Cissy is 
inspired to picket the pharmacy herself, shout- 
• ing “Racifltl”, shouting “He sells poison chem- 
icals!”, shouting “He’s a terrible dancer, he got 
three left legsl". $he is sent to a home. 

By picketing Zagrowsky ’s pharmacy, Faith 
■turds her back on a community of neighbours, 
although it has fulfilled its obligations towards 
her, in favour of a community of radicals com- 
mitted to social change. She refuses to consider 
that community is about exclusion just as sure- 
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ly as about inclusion (the radical notion of 
community excludes Zagrowsky, just os his 
excludes blacks). The story “Zagrowsky Tells” 
would dramatize the shifts in her position, ex- 
cept that throughout the story Zagrowsky is 
playing with his much-loved grandson, 
fathered on Cissy by the home's black garden- 
er, and so Faith can claim not only moral right 
but all’s well that ends well. Conflict is only 
examined retrospectively, after the fact of re- 
conciliation. 

Other acts of exclusion are not so easily 
made good. In the last two pages of Later The 
Same Day a lesbian friend of Faith's confronts 
her: 

You've told everybody’s story but mine. I don’t even 
mean my whole story, that's my job. You probably 
can’t. But I mean you've just omitted me from the 
other stories and I was there .... Where is my life? 
It’s been women and men, women and men, fucking 
fucking. Goddam nit, where the hell is my woman 
and woman, woman -loving life in all this? 

Any answer to this would mean exploring the 
conflicting claims of feminism and old- 
fashioned radicalism, and in Paley the “prism 
of isms” is always kept spinning. These last two 
pages of the book amount to a session of public 
self-criticism rather than an undertaking to 
change. 

“Faith in wlmt7" asks a Chinese woman 
when introduced to Paley’s central character. 
The answer seems to be, faith in meetings. 
Faith is old enough to remember “the silk- 
stocking boycott which coincided with the 
Japanese devastation of Manchuria”, but not 
old enough to consider that her lifelong style of 
politics is not actually effective. She has a 
hardened innocence which attracts many read- 
ers, but is hard to share when the text is read 
closely. 

Faith tells the Chinese woman that one of 
Jack’s two employees (Jack has a discount 
furniture store) once led a strike against him 
and won. “Jack says that they were right,” 
There’s something dotty about this satisfaction 
taken in the political process, in the proof that 
radicalism gets results. If “they were right" , 
how come they needed to strike before Jack 
saw it (strikes in any case being displays of 
power, and not teaching aids)7 

Radical politics was the religion in which 
Faith was brought up, and she continues to 
make her devotions; but she Is working out her 
own salvation rather than advancing a cause. 
Meetings take up a lot of time: “Of course, 
because of this planet, which is dropping away 
from us In poisonous disgust, I’m hardly ever 
home." The suppressed logic of this sentence is 
startling. Because the planet is dropping away 
from us in poisonous disgust, Faith must go to 
more meetings than ever before. The planet 
insists. It's as if Candide was to propose 
that by cultivating youT own garden 
you could re-stock the Barth with oxygen. 

Sometimes the problem ra acknowledged to 
be distance, separation, irrelevance (though 
thanks to the first person plural, shared dis- 
tance, shared separation, shared irrelevance), 

' before the cosmic perspective reasserts itself: 

■ ' I am stuck here among my own ripples and tides. 
Don't you wish you could tire powerfully above your 
time and name7 I'm sure we all try, but here we are, 

. always slipping and falling down Into them, speaking 
their narrow language, though the subject, which Is 
how to save the world - and quickly - is immense. 

But the world which Grace Paley in moBt of 
these stories puts all her energy into saving is 
not a shared and vulnerable planet, but her 
private world of unified emotions and assumed 
politics, which she must perpetually repair 
without ever actually admitting that it has been 
exposed to damage. 

M Food for many different kinds of 
study- a book unlike anything our own 
society bias produced . . . In Itt richness. 

Its unexpectedness and its capacity to 
shock us Into seeing ourselves as 
others.see us, both personally and as a 
society.” 'Literary Review' j 
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Frivolously and in earnest 





Valentine Cunningham 

CHRISTOPHER HAWTREE (Editor) 

Night and Day 

Preface by Graham Greene 

278pp. Chatto and Windus. £12.95. 

0701129964 

JOHN LEHMANN and ROY FULLER (Editors) 

The Penguin New Writing 1940-1950 
496pp. Penguin. £4.95. 

0140074848 

The title was asking for it; and, sure enough, a 
Cole Porter-admiring joker kept on ringing the 
Night and Day office in order, each time the 
telephonist said, "Night and Day”, to reply, 
“You are the one”. And publication of a plump, 
spry selection from this very short-lived 1930s 
weekly - it lasted only from July 1 to December 
23, 1937 - is a useful reminder, if one is still 
needed, that the earnest, leftist and leftish pap- 
ers and magazines that the “Auden Genera- 
tion" contributed to - New Verse , New Writing, 
Twentieth Century Verse , Left Review and the 
like - were by no means the only ones around. 

Night and Day was intended to do for Lon- 
don what the New Yorker did for New York 
and the world. Its shareholders put up a huge 
£3,000 just for publicity. The launch party 
served cocktails for 800 at the Dorchester. It 
was the kind of paper that naturally had the 
flippant and juvenile Old Etonian explorer 
Peter Fleming as shareholder and gossip-col- 
umnist; brother Ian was another shareholder. 

Its implied readership included the Old Eto- 
nians' mothers and sisters, people who could 
afford to go out and purchase the smart pro- 
ducts touted in its glossy pages (Jaeger shoot- 
ing outfits, it might be, or a course of Elizabeth 
Arden Intra-Cellular Mask treatments). More 
doggedly serious and committed publications 
at the end of 1937, the fourth year of Hitler’s 
power, the second year of the Spanish Civil 
War, and the umpteenth year of unemploy- 
ment in the still distressed regions of Britain, 
aimed to make you cry. Night and Day , jam- 
med with cartoons, devoted to ribaldry, was 
geared to take your mind off distresses at home 
and abroad. In its pages 1930s burdens would 
roll clean away. Instead there would be chuck- 
les, japes and a blind eye. Pamela Hansford- 
Johnson turned out a piece on croquet, 
Elizabeth Bowen (the house theatre critic) 
warmed to the Windmill Theatre’s Revudey ti- 
le, Graham Qreene (Literary 1 and Assistant 
Editor) offered his -famous jest about Jean 
Jiarlow toting a breast like a man totes a gun, 
Christoiiher tsherwood recalled how he $pat 
("mentally") qn a ' school-trip to Napoleon’s 
= Tomb, John Betjeman. charted the egregious ■ 
after-school existence of a ghastly Old Boy 
called Percy , Peter Fleming made crackB about 
Auden as “a poet all the way round”, and Mal- 
colm Muggeddge and Hugh Kingsmill jeering- 
ly turned a few of the murkier LaWrentian 
pages ("Bert in the Davidson Road”). Greene 
even gjbed at Greta Garbo. Nothing' was 
sacred to thi? gang. All too evidently - and the 
evidence is beautifully reproduced- this paper 
aimed to serve, as Christopher Hawtree 
observes in his introduction, as the flip-side to 
the earnestness surfacing elsewhere, in Bright- 
on Rock, Mr Norris Changes Trainf and To the 
North, • 

•With allpost excessive pat ness (asa part, 
no, dP9bt,; of : Penguin’s fiftieth annjyers- 
' aiy celebrations) some of the sober, high- 
, principled ,engagd writing of the sort that Night 
and Day set itself against Is handily revived in 

• John Lehmann and Roy Fuller’s canny selection 
' from Penguin New Writing, It's 8 very select 

■ selection - if has to choose, after all, from. a 
whole decade’s material, as Opposed to Night 
and Day'S mere six mdnths* - bvjt it does- con- 
vey the flavour. Penguin A few Writing was, not, 

• of cout>e, as short of eash as many shorter- 
' lived Hftle pwgBTdneswero;' Penguin’s founder, 

Allen Lane.waS a sturdy backer, But there was ' 
; not a hint of Night and Day ’s unrfe constructed 
bourgeois frivolity or glitter about its cp ntribu- 
torS pr readors. : It began as a devoted set of 
leftist ecftM# fiotn the t93Qs r d vehicle/for 
• : sbitte of theybices that Nlghtandpayfovoid So 
. ■ tiresome, jf jie idea had been io mkfco available 
again riotBbfe pieces qf^rpsb and pjoetns from 


tumn 1931)’’, Cornford’s poetic sorrows “On 
the last mile to Huesca”, Auden's defiant “Lay 
Your Sleeping Head, My Love” or his cheer- 
leading “The Novelist" (who “Must suffer 
dully all the wrongs of man"). But it turned 
into a success story of wartime consciousness, 
still retracing 1930s steps by recycling some of 
the old materials, but increasingly thriving on 
new poems, stories and documents from the 
home front and the battle-zones overseas. 

The politics had slipped into Labour Party 
postures, away from New Writing's and its 
founder Lehmann’s crypto-Communism. 
Writing, though, was still envisaged along the 
earlier romantic “proletkult” lines, as an affair 
of “worker, or soldier, or someone ‘in the thick 
of it”’. As was the audience - even more so. 
Lehmann writes in his introduction to the 
present selection: 

We were being read in remote camps in the jungles of 
Asia; Auden and Spender were being discussed in 
the fo'c’slcs of warships protecting the convoys to the 
Arctic; and gradually the little volumes, passed from 
hand to hand in fighter pilots' messes or from bunk to 
bunk, disintegrated, soaked in machine-oil or salt 
water. The illustrations of new ballets and theatrical 
products in London went down particularly well, I 
thought, keeping the nostalgic wearers of battledress 
nnd bell-bottoms in touch with the faraway world of 
the living arts they were missing so much. 

Here was the old critical, not to say Homintem 
utopianism. The present gathering registers 
nicely the survival into wartime of a touchingly 
innocent politico-critical vision, the faith that 
bare, even wide-eyed accounts of the way we 
live now, the old truth-telling proley realism of 
the 1930s but carried over into military bar- 
racks, airfields, ammunition dumps, were the 
stuff of radical consciousness-raising, an agent 
of necessary change. 

What the faith and the practice led to after 
the war is also neatly signposted: the victory of 
decent Attlee- ism in politics, the gently jot- 
ting, mildly humane, slightly exotic British 
Council school of poetry (represented here by 
Bernard Spencer and Ian Scott-Kilvert), the 
lukewarm engagedness of Scott-Kilvert’s later 
series of Writers and their Work booklets. But 
though the pious edifices that PNW erected to 
the old 1930s blueprints were tottering and 
crumbling even as they went up, they retained 
(and in the anthology they still retain) an 
arresting touch "for the" plights that history 
Inevitably locks writers and writing into: 

As for my heart, it broke some lime ago 
when, In. the townB of Europe, I still tried 
• to live like other men and not to know 
that all we lived for had already died. 

That was Michael Hamburger in PNWin 1948. 

Of course even Night and Day had quickly 
discovered that the world of telegrams and 
anger, Hitler, Stalin and Franco, the engagd 
1930s, couldn’t be altogether held at bay,' 
even by a community of devoted light-hearts. 
Haw'tree’s anthology shows Evelyn Waugh, 
the papers chief book reviewer, locked re- 
- peatedty in dispute •- cfanklly individualist and 
reactionary, but also very memorable - with 
what The Mind in Chains, ot %ettens jrqln Ice- 
land, or Mass-Observation stood for. Eliz- 
abeth Bowen couldn’t ignore Unity Theatre. 
The cartoons of Felix Topolski, William Plom- 
er on all-in wrestling, Kenneth Allott on St 
Giles's Fair, Walter Allen on Aston Villa foot- 


Day could not entirely shun the distresses of its 
own period. 

The way Night and Day ended, sunk by 
money worries that were compounded by im- 
pending libel actions, in effect brought the 

r . . rn, • 1 ■ .L. r CUI.I... 


rent blurb hails - for instance Elizabeth 
Bowen's telling welcome for the just-opened 
Unity Theatre nnd its propagandist^ Workers' 
Theatre, or George Steer’s eye-witnets 
account “The Fall of Bilbao". But then select- 


point home. The judge in the famous Shirley ivity in the PAW anthology works in the oppo. 

L i « . * n r? 1 :L~1 cits Airartinn hiHinn that mano^Sn.l. ! ■ 


Temple / Twentieth Century-Fox libel action 
just wouldn’t take a joke or any argument 
about escapist play ns an excuse. Greene’s 
ribaldry about the child star’s seeming sexual 
knowingness in Wee Willie Winkie - “a com- 
plete totsy”, “dimpled depravity", “her well- 
shaped and desirable little body” - cost £3,500 
in damages. 

Among the many pleasures of this Night and 
Day selection is its making good the omission 
of Greene’s “beastly libel" from John Russell 
Taylor’s 1972 collection of Greene’s film 
criticism. The Pleasure Dome. Other restored 
blanks worth having are Waugh’s review of 
Eyeless in Gaza from the very scarce dummy 
publicity issue of the paper and a couple of his 
reviews left on the files after the close-down. 
To be regretted are the omission of certain 
pieces that would have made Night and Day 
appear less of the “hilarious collection . . . 
always wonderfully entertaining” that the cur- 


site direction, hiding that magazine's inevit- 
able drift towards lighter touches of one soitor 
another. I especially regret the omission of 
“Joseph (George Stonier) Gurnard’s” wittiest 
piece, in which Stephen Spendlove, Louis 
Macnoose and Co entrain for a spot of “beak" 
worship at St Audyn’s on the Heights. 

The collection ends, as PNW did, with John. 
Wain’s clever inspection of Empson's poetry, j 
In it a distinctive 1950s voice was to be heard: I 
“The trouble with the Thirties, as a literary } 
epoch, is that they happened a long time ago”. > 
The original Contributor’s Note however isnoi ■ 
reprinted. It ran: “John Wain is 25. He is 'em- 1 
ployed in teaching at the University of Reading Sapr* 
the English Literature he leamt at Oxford 1 .' 

On which note of snooty dismissive nea . 
worthier of Night and Day or Grigson’s Ntw 
Verse at its snidest than the old New Wrifing-h 
was perhaps appropriate to make way (or 
another gang entirely. 


From the middle ground 


Neil Berry 

UN HAMILTON (Editor) 

The New Review Anthology 
320pp. Heinemann. £12.95. 

0434313300 

In an age in which the kind of people who used 
to be galled “bookmen” commonly opt for the 
safety of the campus, Ian Hamilton has been an 
old-style adventurer. In the 1960s, apart from 
being an assistant editor of the TLS, he bril- 
liantly edited the poetry magazine the Review, 
a publication which between 1962 and 1972, in 
spite of being run on a shoe-string, achieved a 
reputation well in excess of its small circula- 
tion. The champion of “Intelligent lyricism”, 
the Review was a pitiless critic of anything 
which it considered inflated, pretentious or 
modish. The acerbic precedent set by New 
Verse, Geoffrey Grigson’s journal of the 1930s, 
clearly appealed to Hamilton, to judge from 
the appreciative chapter which he devotes to 
Grigson's work at that time in his book The 
Little Magazines (1976). Hamilton commends 
Grigson as a "natural dissenter”, a "valuably 
unsettling presence”. 

Hamilton's assessment of Geoffrey Grigson 
- together with essays on other little magazine 
editors such as Cyril Connolly, T. S. Eliot and 
Harriet Monroe - first appeared in the Re- 
view’s successor, the short-lived New Review, 
which he began to edit in 1974, and from which 
he has now drawn an ample anthology. After 
ten years of life, the Review, Hamilton felt, was 
settling into respectability ; it was time to move 
on. The New Revieww&i meant to be much 
wider in scope, to provide room for fiction, 
extended argument and drama scripts as well 
as poetry, yet without sacrificing the polemical 
edge of the old Review, the journal would seek 


bail club, riow seem more a part of the .to occupy the middle gtound between the 
docutyientaiists’ home-anthropology moye- academic, periodicals and the Sunday Culture 


‘y chent ' than ! in any: way counter to' - it or a 
-frtriattzation of it: . Cyril Connolly’s mocking 
' sketch of life in (he bourgeois Arquebus femfiy 
• turned with a period’s inevitability to Cam- 
bridge politics and vdltiri leering for Spam," The 
starker notes of Stevie Smith’s and A. S. J. 
Tessimond’s verses jar against 'the frivolities 


jiages , eschewing the former’s stuffiness and. 
the latter’s obligation to|, be brief. The order 
was nothing if riot tall. , 

. fc . ASsisted by the Arts Council and got up in 
large, Handsome format, the New Review came 
tiiit parading many of the names associated 
with the old Review metropolitan criticslike 


correspondence. | 

All this made for a stirring ddbut, and it is | 
odd that the episode goes unmentioned in the 
present anthology. Later skirmishes - for ex- 
ample, John Carey's exchange with Stephen 
Spender over some of Spender’s allegedly 
loathsome contemporaries, and Thomts 
Szasz’s needle-match with R. D. Laing over 
schizophrenia - are also left unrecorded. 'Hie 
emphasis is rather on what Hamilton presum- 
ably takes to be the magazine’s more lasting 
material. Short stories steal the show. A zest- 
ful, Kcrounc-reminiscent piece by Jim Craee, 
celebrating cars and the American highw/, 
leads off, followed by impressive contributions 
- all , curiously, linked by the theme of cnielty- 
from Francis Wyndham, Jean Rhys, ho 
McEwan and Shena Mackay. The magazines 
excellent series of profiles is well represented 
by Clive James writing - a mite sycophsnt- 
ically, to be sure - about Kingsley Anus, and 
Loma Sage discussing, with knowledgeable 
reverence, the work of Angela Carter. John 
Carey’s side-splitting attack on overweening 
dons makes a welcome reappearance, as oo® 
James Fox’s anatomy of the Lucan aftair. 
Noteworthy, too, is KbtI Miller’s mcm0 J ° 
the dualistlc jazz musician Sandy Brown- a 
sections of verse by Peter Porter , Craig Rain , 
Hugo Williams and others Interleave ne 
prose, and the general standard of vmm 
is high. Only Martin Amls’s dialogue, 
disgusting at your age”, a gauche satire on 
sex war, looks to be fighting fdt its P l8 “' , 
Yet beyond a preference for hard ^ s . 9 
tone, it is difficult to detect any particular 
editorial direction belxind the collection, 
the truth is that, though it could be more 
lenging and polemical than this anth ° 10 " j. 
gests, the New Review was too miscenaow 
its interests ever to evolve the gbar P’ ^ 
personality which marked out its pre 

Nor, by way of compensation, could nc 

outstanding record as a talent-spo • 
McEwan was one of the few writers, re . 
unknown at that time, whose wot* for 

. . . . . -.I- »ka mftltU W* 


Uttering ' the same pages. Graham Greened A- Alvarez* Clive James arid Jonathan Raban: 


cinema pieces .frequently open windows on to 


But the first issue was perhaps most notable for 

Greerteland’s rtibral and political bdmbvsite - carrying a ..massive admonitory fetter from more envious , than accurate. TR®. ‘^Ljning 
he's ironib abqpt iHollywpod vetsiopsof hi*. . George Steiner. jTnyiied by Ian Hamilton to., unfortunately, hardly discouraged suoj ^ 
tory, celebrates Soviet hw^es and fen^ve^ " write about the; c^ftehtpngl^ % coming put in 'so .-ostentatious. aoo»- 

.Basil Wright’s Children at Schqbi CThtnthe wne; .;$feiiier tipped 'down the 'invitation* v end, ruinously expensive a format. ^ ^ 
realistic movement, the reminder' that bell too; thpugfr ; at qUch. length that his reply virtually ' With this enjoyable anthology, . {)f 
lies about us in our infancy”: Sharp rt minder oi , constituted, article which he had declined to : ton has at least shown that tire New _ # 


outstanding record as a u. i 

McEwan was one of the few writers, ra . | 

unknown at that time, whose wor1c . for . 
moted. The journal went, in the iuun» 

familiar names; and Steiner’s misgirinp a^ 

the enterprise' were perhaps not tell 
founded, though the charge 
eiledby Fledt Street r that tbeNevv 
presented . nothing but a ^ 

penses-paid ego-trip for the 
more envious than accurate, lne m a 


Brighton Rock). The ‘‘London By W^t iipd Stefeor, scolded. Hamilton for being 'a 

Day” feature might mrie with eur led lip, pf thO Ucold , ^ him ; to pay attention, 'ih 




wu ucu ol teaai . « jqq ■ 

did honourable, work. He has ®* ecte in 
■ mohanient to quiet * 1?- ’-Stater of 

; Britain prior to thq onset pf d 1 ® 



, .. , . . ... .. . ; umain prtor w r fc ^ odder; 

escape frotuiSpaqish dvil War. Public escapes --bulturey. tc^; Uip :, domination; of reviewing Iw discontent’’ in 1978 the year gjik ; 

.. from ihe theatre"; but .fe* 8 ;'." mined by financial prohlefeS, the j° 

’ , r ".witjba jalA study of SomM bcia«kntiry « ^V**TFy* Jamb* Fpx s i acco ; , 
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Seeming to stand still 


John Bayley 


frank kermode 
F orms of Attention 

93pp. University of Chicago Press. £9.95. 
0226431681 


The philosopher McTaggart thought that time 
was unreal. G. E. Moore couldn’t get this: time 
for him, he said, meant that he had eaten his 
breakfast and would soon be having his lunch. 
Readers and critics today tend to be either 
Moores or McTaggarts, and serious critics are 
usually McTaggarts. In a pregnant little intro- 
duction Frank Lentricchia, general editor of 
the Wellek Library Lecture series, in which 
Frank Kermode’s Forms of Attention was given 
and is published , implies t hat the higher critical 
interest today in “canonical texts” stems from 
the wish to abolish time and place in literature. 
The canonical text - Ulysses or Hamlet - is 
omnisignificant, and therefore has permanent 
value and perpetual modernity, which are the 
same thing, as well as perpetual ahistoridty. 

Professor Kermode has always been fascin- 
ated by the metaphysics of literary response, 
and these three lectures represent a summa, as 
luminous as it is concentrated, not only of his 
own thinking but of the most authoritative and 
generally accepted contemporary attitudes. 
They are a joy to read, as they must have been 
to listen to; and like all really good expositions 
of this type they have indeed a timeless quality , 
a sense of enchanted stasis, as if their recogni- 
tion that “knowledge increases unreality, that/ 
Mirror on mirror mirrored is all the show” 
makes the hard gemlike flame bum more 
clearly. He has a delicate sense of humour, 
which knows that the critic at bis moment, on 
the page or at the rostrum, has the notional 
entitlement to enact the central role which 
holds all things in place, to embody, as it were, 
the reassuring reality of Moore's breakfast and 
lunch. 

Decoostnictive thlqkers know this well, but it Is dif- 
ficult to set upon the knowledge; for to know it is to 
know something of what it means to know, and so we 
srrive at that characteristic moment of deconstruc- 
tive thinking, the aporia. Even Richard Rorty has a 
tendency, having shattered system, to assume that 
we can, by our own critique, get tilings right and keep 
them so in a sort of philosophical nunc stans. 

The third lecture, “Disentangling Know- 
ledge from Opinion”, from which that quota- 
tion comes, proceeds safely through the hall of 
mirrors, like Henry James’s dream of the 
Galerie des Glaces at Versailles, by keeping 
firm hold on the thread of common sense and 
unwinding it backwards. We retreat through 
hermeneutic speculation and Active arrange- 
ment to a safe and simple standpoint. “Good 
enough Interpretation is what. encourages or 
enables certain necessary forms of attention. 
Mtat is not good is anything whatever that 
®ight destroy the objects valued or their value, 
or divert from them the special forms of atten- 
tion they have been accorded.” Dr Johnson 
himself would hardly have disagreed with that, 
norwith the tentative rider that “some form of 
theory seems necessary to all forms of atten- 
tion”. 


It hardly matters that the argument is taut- 
ologous because it is so tolerant, even mildly 
defeatist. Canonical texts become so by reason 
of tbe attention they receive, and if they did not 
receive such attention they would not be ca- 
nonical texts. Ulysses “has acquired perpetual 
modernity, guaranteed by continuous and fer- 
tile interpretation, but Rlceyman Steps sinks 
into history - at best, fodder for Marxist analy- 
ses’’. Yet Kermode is very attached to Ricey- 
man Steps, and mildly regretful when an “ex- 
tremely, intelligent’’ group of students asked 
what such a text was doing in the class. Critical 
method had conditioned them to know what 
the proper texts were; and a very good student 
clinched the matter by comparing the wedding 
cake in Arnold Bennett's novel with the one in 
Madame Bovary, whereupon “Bennett’s cake 
cxumbled to nothing in the presence of the 
august canonical cake of Flaubert”. 

Kermode's tone is Delphic, and it is not easy 
to know how much he regrets this situation, or 
whether he regrets it at all. The higher criticism 
today has in fart become strangely permissive: 
the feeblest text will do to train the student in 
basic theory, even though the theory itself is 
based on the canon. A tolerant orthodoxy is 
based on the fact that we know nothing for 
certain: hence Hamlet and Ulysses are per- 
petually discussable - and it is because classes 
can and will conveniently discuss them that 
they are in the canon. Critical uncertainty 
makes them immortal, and it is the attention of 
the critic that gives them perpetual value. Not 
only can knowledge not be disentangled from 
opinion , it is opinion which creates knowledge, 
knowing itself to be in a necessary error. Paul 
de Man gave to his Blindness and Insight an 
epigraph from Proust: “Cette perpetuelle 
erreur, qui est prdcislment ia vie”. Our sys- 
tems must be read on the Nietzschean view as 
fictions, “for since the mind is an instrument 
for arranging the world according to its own 
ne^ds and desires its arrangements must be 
Active”. 

That recognition is bound to put us a long 
way from the texts themselves, however 
canonical, and that is as it should be, for the 
same tautology applies: a text would not be 
canonical if we could come close to it, and 
cease to arrange it Actively according to our 
present needs. In a footnote Kermode calls 
attention to Nietzsche’s comment in The Use 
and Abuse of History on the relation of classi- 
cal scholars to the Greeks. “They have nothing 
to do with each other, and this is called ‘objec- 
tivity’!” We have nothing to do with the texts, 
which is why we now give them the foims of 
attention we do. “Systems and theories of cri- 
ticism have followed one another with excep- 
tional rapidity”, says Kermode, “and have 
sunk into history as missing what has come to 
seem the nature of the case.” The nature of the 
easel The quiet modesty of that is breath- 
taking, because it assumes that now we have 
come to see that ail criticism and commentary 
are fictions based on a fiction, that particular 
revelation can never be superseded. It may be 
evening, but the owl of Minerva has taken its 
flight at last. Fictions are notes about fictions 
and life consists of propositions about life. 
“The imagination”, as Wallace Stevens also 


remarked, "is always at the end of an era." 

The abolition of history and the establish- 
ment of perpetually modern canonical texts 
make this stasis quite logical, even if, as 
Kermode acknowledges on behalf of the de- 
constructionists, self-contradictory. Fictions 
themselves are subject to fashion, even if the 
nunc stans \& a perpetual fiction. And Kermode 
has an admirable reverence for the past, just 
because it is not the past. 

To be inside the canon is to be protected from wear 
and tear, to be credited with Indefinitely large num- 
bers of possible relations and secrets , to be treated as 
a heterocosm, a miniature Torah. It is to acquire 
magical and occult properties that are in fact very 
ancient. Sir Thomas Browne described the world as a 
"universal and public manuscript”, a conceited 
account of Augustinc’B notion of the world as a 
poem, visible and accessible to all, though its correa- ■ 
pondences are closed to all but the most penetrating 
minds. If (he world is a book, then the book is a 
world, capable of being exfoliated into a universe. 
For the book or tbe world time stops; only the 
observers, the interpreters, are mutable and subject 
to temporal attrition. 

There is a nobility about this which is the 
more effective for being both very contempor- 
ary and very traditional, a combination which 
Kermode has always known how to secure, and 
which is attested by the elegance nnd com- 
pression of his style. Yet it might be thought 
‘that to take what is “canonical” out of time, to 
judge it even by such a skilled and learned 
criterion of timelessness, is to banish that 
aspect of art -- even of the greatest art - which 
has, so to speak, had its breakfast and will 
shortly be having its lunch. To find Riceyman 
Steps , to read it for oneself, to become 
absorbed by it, might, after ali, be a more 
essentially literary experience than to take part 
in yet another symposium about Hamlet or 
discussion about Ulysses. It is such an intimacy 
that brings the book, and the past, very close; 
while yet another interpretation of a work from 
the canon, an interpretation which those tak- 
ing part in it know to be necessarily Active and 
erroneous, is to lose the immediacy which for 
the private reader good texts may share with 
bad. For the student a course in literary studies 
should perhaps properly be balanced between 
such immediate literary experiences in time, 
and the “timeless” experience of studying a 
work from the canon along what Kermode calls 
“hermeneutical guidelines". 1 think he would 
agree, for there is an element of wistfulness 
and chagrin, as well as humour, in his report of 
the rejection by his class of Rlceyman Steps as 
an obviously non-canonical work. 

There is the suspicion that it might achieve 
canonical status, according to these guidelines, 
by the very act of being discussed, for it would 
then give up its temporal reality, its private 
capacity to give pleasure, and become a text for 
student demonstration. One might wonder 
whether the essential non-reality of literature, 
which is a presupposition of modem criticism, 
is not in fact the natural and empirical result of 
studying it as modem criticism prefers to do. 
Those to whom literature is as real as life are 
not usually members of an "extremely intel- 
ligent” discussion group. Lentricchia justly - 
very justly - praises Kennode’s “extraordinary 
compression without loss of lucidity, accessi- 


bility to non-experts, and theoretical currency . 
— a state-of-the-art timeliness that has long 
been his trademark”. But there is a contra- 
diction in that. “State-of-the-art" is a phrase 
used to refer to the design of fighter-planes or 
turbines, the evolution of highly technical mat- 
ters, and Kermode would be performing an all 
but impossible feat of balance if he really made 
the critical equivalent of such matters 
accessible to non-experts. 

What he does is to satisfy the appearances by 
making everything sound very expert while 
keeping it very simple and clear. His first lec- 
ture, on the reputation of Botticelli, is as 
absorbing as a Sherlock Holmes story, and that 
because he has the knack of making his charac- 
ters - Herbert Home and Warburg - myst- 
erious in their scholarship and their private 
doings, eccentric, occult and enigmatic. The 
lecture is a masterpiece of atmosphere, and the 
concept of Botticelli, equally alive in the im- 
aginations of those cognoscenti and of those 
who scarcely knew his paintings at first hand, 
comes across more powerfully than in Pater. 
What puts the painter in the canon is the vagary 
both of popular and scholarly response, the 
fact that though all Is uncertainty ali is equally 
tradition: “the interpretation of the Botticelli 
Venuses continues with many variations, but 
however they differ they are all conscious of 
the tradition in which they have their 
place . . . ”, Hie enigmatic “Nympha”, as 
Leonardo named the female figure with agi- 
tated drapery, continues her flight across the 
canvas of the “ Prime vera”, and Warburg bor- 
rowed the term to describe an apparition, a 
gesture in art, which appears in the antique 
world, makes a mysterious reappearance in 
Ghirlandaio’s fresco of the nativity of St John 
the Baptist in Santa Maria Novella, recurs in 
Salome and those dancing figures which so 
fascinated connoisseurs of the Nineties, and 
Wilde and Yeats. 

Hamlet is a natural figure who stands outside 
time and place while remaining in a hermeneu- 
tic interpretative tradition, and. the second lec- 
ture, “Cornelius and Voltimand”, examines 
the tradition of doubleness, of shadow and 
substance, in which he has his being. Kermode 
is particularly brilliant and persuasive here, 
paying handsome tribute ss well to George 
T. Wright’s essay “Hendiadys and Hamlet" 
{PM LA 96, ppl86ff). Founded on the system- 
atic use of the doublet figure, wjtb what Wright 
calls their “deceptive linkings”, a trick which 
seems to have made a special appeal to 
Shakespeare at the time he wrote the play, 
Hamlet achieves solely by means of such cod- 
ing its perspective of mystery and unease, 
intriguing and tantalizing by what T. S. Eliot 
called in another context “a perpetual slight 
alteration of language”. 

It Is of course in keeping with modem critical 
ideology that the play should have its own 
special linguistic code which, rightly inter- 
preted, reveals its nature and meaning. The 
language of its poetry, as Jakobson would say, 
“sets off the structural elements of all the ling- 
uistic levels", so that everything becomes “rig- 
nificant > ' and “ correspondent ". For Kermode it 
Is the language of the play rather than the 
figure of Hamlet which gives it its special 
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From workplace and battlefield 


Elaine Feinstein 

VASILY GROSSMAN 
Life and Fate 

Translated by Robert Chandler 
880pp. Collins. £15. 
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Through the narrative of Evgenia Ginzburg, 
the camp stories of Sltalamov, and the memoirs 
of Nadezhda Mandelstam, we have learnt u 
good deal of what it meant to live in Stalin's 
Russia during the years of the Terror; but the 
Great Patriotic War, in which Hitler was 
turned back at Stalingrad, has largely re- 


mained sacred in our imagination. The books 
in which Solzhenitsyn attempts most stridently 
to persuade us that the fight against Commun- 
ism was, even at that point; more vital to our 
civilization than the struggle against Nazism, 
have never seemed to me his best. This 
extraordinary novel by Vasily Grossman is set 
precisely at the historical moment when the 
outcome of the house-to-house fighting, at the 
height of the struggle, is still in doubt. And as 
the book fans out to follow the fortunes of an 
extended family network, it poses a terrible 
question. Could any military victory mean 
much, given what we now know men and 
women are capable of doing to one another? It 
is important to understand that this question is 


Realistically speaking 


Simon Karlinsky 

ANGELA LIVINGSTONE (Editor) 

Pasternak on Art and Creativity 

292pp. Cambridge University Press. £27.50. 

0521238420 

In all things I would like to reach 
Their very essence. 

These two lines open the first poem in Boris 
Pasternak’s last collection of verse. When the 
Weather Gears Up t begun in 1956 and com- 
pleted in 1959, one year before his death. 
Essences, in life and in art, are what much of 
Pasternak's poetry and prose were about. He 
strove to uncover, as he wrote in the poem just 
cited, “the crux of bygone days, their cause, 
the foundations, the roots, the very core". And 
yet, as the poet Marina Tsvetaeva, his passion- 
ate admirer and correspondent, warned in an 
essay (1933), readers' responses to Pasternak 
often reminded her of dialogues in Alice in 
Wonderland. Reality, as perceived by Paster- 
nak, Tesembles the ordinary, pragmatic reality 
but he viewed and described it from an angle all 
his own, an angle whose eccentricity was less 
apparent to him than to some of his readers. 
This accounts for his honest surprise at the 
storm and fury unleashed in the Soviet Union 
by the publication abroad of his novel Doctor 
Zhivago and the awarding to him of the-Nobel 
Prize for literature. 

In a brilliant introduction to her selection 
from his prose writings that deal with art and 
creativity, Angela Livingstone shows that Pas- 
ternak was, in his own way, just as much of a 
nominalist as Lewis Carroll’s Humpty-Dump- 
ty. The habitual modesty and humility of the 
Russian poet were the very opposite of 
Humpty-Dumpty’s pompous arrogance, but 
Pasternak, too, made his words mean “just 
what I choose [them] to mean - neither more 
nor less". As Dr Livingstone points out, his 
undoBtanding of the terms "realism" and 
"realistic" was so idiosyncratic that it enabled 
him to consider the music of Chopin, the poet- 
ry of Verlaine and the plays of Heinrich von 
Kieist as representative works, of realist art. 
Por Pasternak, art was realistic “in that it did 

Variation in l V’ 


not invent metaphor but found it in nature and 
faithfully reproduced it". 

Similarly, the terms “romantic” and 
“romanticism" were appropriated by the poet 
“for quite a narrow and negative meaning. 
‘Romantic* means whatever is made up, 
ungemiine and not experienced in real life.” 
Other literary and philosophical terms, such as 
“identity” or "originality", underwent seman- 
tic mutations, while "subjectivity" and "objec- 
tivity” became, in Livingstone’s words, “quite 
unmoored and float about until we are dizzy". 
This is not wilfulness or caprice. Pasternak saw 
everything “in the light of its ability to change, 
to shift and to reveal itself as extraordinary”. 
Critics have often pointed out Pasternak's 
power to see the world anew, to discover in 
humdrum everyday trifles aspects that had 
never been observed before. This also applies 
to his theoretical writings about art. 

To quote Livingstone: 

His apparently theoretical statements often seem to 
boil down to no theory at all. Often we seem to be 
reading a philosophically Intoxicated elaboration of 
asimpleshout:The world la wonderful. Or- about to 
be. It could be said that all Pasternak's work Is a 
record of happiness in response to the possibility of 
change around him. 

This belief in proximate transfiguration of 
reality (not on any mystical plane, as was the 
case with Alexander Blok and other Russian 
symbolist poets, but on the plane of here and 
now) was what sustained Pasternak during the 
worst years of Stalinist tenor. 

Pasternak on Art and Creativity is actually 
two interconnected books. One of them con- 
sists of Pasternak’s writings: the early essays 
such as “Some Propositions” and “The Black 
Goblet”, which date from his Futurist period; 
the complete text of his autobiography A Safe 
Conduct (1931); his speeches and essays dating 
from the 1930s and 40s; and excerpts dealing 
with art and artists from his brief second auto- 
biography of 1956-57 (“Autobiographical 
Sketch") and from his novel Doctor Zhivago. 
Interlaced with these texts are Livingstone’s 
introductory and concluding essays, and her 
detailed commentary. Taken together, her 
contribution adds up to a substantial critical 
Study of Pasternak. 


“Birds fly|ng high above the retreating army! 

Why do you suddenly turn and head towards our enemy, 
contrary to the clouds? We are not yet defeated, are we? 
we are scattered, but we still have the energy. " 

“Because your numbers diminish. You are less fit to listen 
to °Ur songs. You are no more an audience. 

Vultures swoop in to replace us, and Valkyries. And the Eastern 


“Cuneiform of the beaks I Explosions that sprout a palm-tree! 


asked by a man altogether inside the Soviet 
world; a writer discovered by Gorky, working 
alongside Ehcenburg; a man who understands 
contemporary science well enough to set a 
figure recalling Lev Davidovich Landau, a 
genius of theoretical physics, at the heart of his 
book; a man who came to think of himself as a 
Jew only with the death of his mother at 
German hands. 

As it stands, the book is a sprawling giant, 
which might well have been re-worked by the 
author if his manuscripts had not been confis- 
cated when he submitted the novel for publica- 
tion. (He died in 1964. ) It remains as remark- 
able a document of the conflicts of daily work- 
ing lives under political and moral stress as we 
are likely to be given. Grossman is a writer 
untouched by Modernism. Essentially (since 
Socialist Realism always took the nineteenth- 
century novel as its pattern) he invites com- 
parison with Tolstoy throughout his book. Un- 
like most writers who warrant that comparison 
through the sheer scope of their material, 
Grossman occasionally shows a delicacy of loc- 
al observation and a quality of insight which 
genuinely recall War and Peace. There is a 
particular freshness in the letter from Anna 
Semyovna, dismissed with other Jews from her 
hospital post and herded into a ghetto, hurl 
most by the thought of ending her life far away 
1 from her son. Not every character that enters 
the battlefield has the same vitality. The 
strength of Grossman's work, however (and 
this is an overwhelmingly powerful novel), lies 
in his understanding both the multiplicity of 
human bitterness and the occasional miracles 
of kindness. 

At the centre of the book, the mathemati- 
cian Viktor Shtrum (to whom Grossman has 
given much of his own experience) lives with 
his wife Lyudmila . He cannot help reproaching 
her for her coldness towards his Jewish 
mother, just as she caunot help resenting his 
indifference towards her son from an earlier 
marriage. Lyudmila's bitterness is fixed for- 
ever when her son dies at the front on a 


surgeon's table. When she meets the surgeon, 
she recognizes his need for the comfort of her 
forgiveness. The sensitivity of such under- 
standing is never extended to her husband. 

For all his brilliance, Shtrum is at risk inside 
the laboratory; his wife refuses to share either 
his triumphs or his humiliations. When he is 
emboldened by nomination for a Stalin Prize to 
telephone a superior who usually ignores hi mi 
only to find he has been excluded from an 
evening entertainment, she taunts him with 
having got off on the wrong fool. And when he 
is explicitly accused of “dragging Science into a 
swamp of Talmudic abstractions”, the only 
person he can turn to is his colleague Chepy- 
zhin, a character clearly based on the Cam- 
bridge-trained physicist, Kapitza, who refused 
to take part in any research relating to nuclear 
fission. 

Chepyzhin's grounds for such a refusal, in 
Grossman's interpretation, go to the heart of 
human weakness. Viktor’s colleagues are not 
wicked or stupid, but they cannot be trusted. 
As Chepyzhin puts it: “You said yourself that 
man is not yet kind enough or wise enough to 
lead a rational life.” Of the majjy memorable 
episodes, few are more moving than the sud- 
den intimacy of conversation-bclween Shtrum 
and Chepyzhin, two men who take the risk of 
trusting one another and thereafter talk as 
greedily as “an invalid who can think of no- 
thing but his illness". 

Not everyone is so fortunate. Betrayal is 
commonplace and there is always guilt. Mos- 
tovskoy, an Old Communist in a German 
POW camp, recognizes his own features in the 
face of his weary interrogator; and another Old 
Comrade discovers, in the Lubyanka, that in- 
nocence is no defence against torture. Gross- 
man puts his deepest hopes into the mouth of 
an unhinged holy fool, Ikonnikov, who is ex- 
ecuted because he refuses to take part in build- 
ing an extermination camp. Grossman's 
triumph' la to make It seem irrelevant, which 
monstrous State demanded that he’ should do 
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; ^9 totnmlt themt'o memory, which is a larger country. 
; : ;Npbody knbws the future, but there is always yesterday.” 

■■ ! [but purlife- span’s shorter .There is no tomb or pyre 

■/. 'ii^'p^klndibut eemomilejClovef, chicory, 

; ;; .^^ Ypurvaledietoty runs ‘firel fire! fire!’ 

^1^8 ^iprisherisible. That’s why we need a victory.” 

^^PHBfeob^KY ~ 
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John House 


roy McMullen 
D egas: His life, times, and work 
517pp. Seeker and Warburg. £18.50. 
043627647 X 

GEORGE T. M. SHACKLEFORD 

Degas: The Dancers 

151pp, with colour and black-and-white 

illustrations. 

Norton. £22.95. 
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GOTZ ADRIAN I 

Degas: Pastels, oil sketches, drawings 
4G8pp, with 269 illustrations, 74 in colour. 
Thames and Hudson. £35. 

0500091684 

DANIEL CATTON RICH 
Degas 

127pp, with 67 illustrations, 40 in colour. 
Thames and Hudson. £12.95. 

0500080208 


sizes throughout the contrivance involved in 
the making of even Degas’s most seemingly 
actual scenes - not only his complex mani- 
pulation of figure groupings, but also of their 
settings; and his discussion of the untranslat- 
able term bricolage as the key to Degas’s ex- 
perimentation with media is particularly sug- 
gestive. Questions of external influence such as 
his treatment of photography, so often uncriti- 
cally cited as a formative element in Degas's 
artistic vision, are handled with much discre- 
tion. At times McMullen's judgment of con- 
temporary Salon painting is a little simplistic, 


and occasionally the language of modernist art 
the Nationalgalerie, Berlin". The excellent 
plates, many of them of little-known or unpub- 
lished drawings and sketches, suggest that the 
exhibition was a memorable event; but the 
catalogue has little to offer in its own right. 
Moreover, confidence in Adriani's judgment is 
undermined by his complete misunderstanding 
of Degas’s letter to Fralich from New Orleans 
in 1872, in which he wrote: “Instantaneity is 
photography, nothing more." Far from using 
this argument to justify his own “adaptation of 
[photography’s] achievements to art", Degas 


Roy McMullen's Degas: His life, times, and 
work presents little unpublished information, 
though its rich documentation is gathered from 
an impressive range of sources. Rather than 
accumulate ostensibly neutral evidence, it sifts 
critically through a mass of often contradictory 
indications: the supposed privacy of Degas's 
notebook jottings; his letters to friends, fluc- 
tuating between banter and apparent self- 
revelation; and the reminiscences of those who 
knew him - in McMullen’s words, the “small 
legion of Boswellian collectors of mots and 
anecdotes" of Degas's later years. Hie aim is 
not to unveil an essential Degas or to produce a 
single explanation of his personality or the 
course of his life, but instead to place the many 
contradictions within the wider contexts of 
Degas’s class and social milieux, of his artistic 
contacts and allegiances, and of the institution- 
al and commercial frameworks in which, and 
for which, he worked. 

■ The resulting book holds the reader's atten- 
tion from first to last, moving easily between 
factual narrative and artistic discussion, and 
into questions of social and psychological sig- 
nificance, without losing sight of the elusive 
subject of the study. McMullen takes a re- 
freshingly unceremonious attitude to the tools 
of analysis available to the biographer, but is 

willing to use the insights of a Marxist or Freud- 
ian approach where they, prove enlightening. 

- Degas's own ^personality”, too, is subject to 

■ quizzical scrutiny ; No element of the artist's 
personal myth-making is taken at face value; 
throughout, McMullen probes' sympathetically 
into the functions of these myths, and into 
the dilemmas that . lay behind them. 

; A few examples wifi give some idea of the 
sugkestiveness of McMullen's account. The 
spelling **de Gas" which Degas favoured in his 
early manhood, far frpfo being evidence of cite 
family's aristocratic origins, was assumed, it 
seems; only in the 1840s, and thus forms a part .. 
of the self-validation of the bourgeoisie. His 
politics, too, are penetrattogly discussed - how 
the republican of 1870-1 could evolve into the 
fervent anti-Dreyfusaird of the 1890s. these 
points lead McMullen into extended asides - 
on the status and aspirations of the bourgeoisie 
irt the mid-century, and on the development of 
: Frepchnatfonaliim under the-Third Republic; 
buttiusia contextual history to a purpose, al- 



A detail from Degas's "Heads of Dancers' 1 , reproduced from Impressionist and Post-Impressionist Paintings 
in Soviet Museums by Marina Bessonova (406pp. Phaidon. £25. 0 7148 22906). 


was here, as the rest of the letter shows, con- 
trasting the mindless immediacy he saw in 
photography with the long process of contem- 
plation and maturation which enabled him to 
make art. 

Daniel Catton Rich’s Degas is a “concise 
edition" of a volume which appeared in a then- 
useful colour-plate series in 1954. Six plates, 
with their commentaries, have been dragged 
out of chronological sequence and appear in 
black-nnd-wliitc; a few of the colour plates 
seem quite fresh and may have been re-origin- 
ated, but many arc very murky. Several pic- 
tures appear with dates that scholarship in the 
past thirty years has invalidated, and the intro- 
ductory text, though perhaps an intelligent sur- 
vey when it appeared, is of little interest in the 
1980s. either as an introduction to Degas's art 
or as a historiographical document. 

Roy McMullen’s biography has enriched our 
understanding of that strange haut-bourgeoij 
“old ox” who “loved drawing", while the de- 
tails of his activities have been illuminated by 
studies like Shackleford’s, and by Edgar Dt- 
gas: The painter as printmaker, thecatalogueof 
the exhibition from the Museum of Fine Aits, 
Boston, recently shown at the Hayward Gal- 
lery in London (and reviewed in the TLS of 
May 31). But research must also extend 
beyond treating his career as an entity, in order 
to relate his artistic activities more fully to their 
original contexts. 


, WRJi'Tluvyii vpva vuvv iuv uuvtuaiuu yi 

i hfoupeft. -His 'account also raises other,, more 
| elusive/ possibilities. In' bis childhood arid 


yoii(h,Degas was often in the position of new- 
comer or outsider; the family moved their 
home in Paris often during his childhood, both 
before acid after his mother's death id 1847, 
. and; during bisstudent days inltaly.hehadno 
official status at the Villa Medici In Roma 
vyhich was his artistic focus during his Italian 
■ peregrinations. Perhaps there lie here some of 
the rqbts of the studied' dtgagenfcnt of view- 
point that; he adopted in hiq later, paintings. 

On jbegas’s art, top, McMullen! Is acpte.'his 

^ refreshing rjpariicularly];^ 

- J f Kid tfAatninnt of Hiiaas'i tnnv*» frnm 


criticism blurs the focus of his historical discus- 
sions, but these are rare intrusions into pas- 
sages of sustained analysis of the relationships 
between Degas's forms and themes in the con- 
texts of their making. 

Roy McMullen died while his text was in the 
press, and the design of the book has not 
served him well. Many of the works discussed 
in detail do not appear among the seventy-nine 
rather grainy black-and-white illustrations, 
and no references are given (either to 
Lemoisne’s catalogue raisonnd or to present 
whereabouts) which enable the reader to iden- 
tify these unillustrated pictures. But his richly 
argued and very readable text survives these 
handicaps, and will remain an eloquent proof 
that artistic biography can still be a viable for- 
mat for writing about art and cultural history. 

The sesquicentenary of Degas's birth last 
year generated a flurry of books and exhibi- 
tions, though the promised grand retrospective 
In Paris and. New York will not appear until 
later in the decade. George T. M, Shackleford's 
Degas: The Dancers a the catalogue of an ex- 
hibition shqwn at the National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, DC; Its main purpose was the 
re-evaluation of Degas's working methods. 
The catalogue takes the form of a checklist, 
preceded by an extended essay in five sections 
which presents the detailed arguments about* 
the works shown ; thus it translates well into the 
form of a permanent book. Four of Its sections 
succeed admirably ^ close studies of particular 
groups of paintings, pastels and drawings, and 
of the drawings that , relate to the sculpture 
"The Little Dancer Of Fourteen Years”; parti-, 
cularly illuminating are the case histories of the 
ways in which Degas constantly revised and 
recombined poses and groups to produce 
countless variations on a limited thematic re- 
pertoire. Far less satisfactory is the first sec- 
tion, "The Opera Ballet”, which seeks to piece 
-the emergence of Degas’! Dancers fo, rotation, . 
to hi ij other work , while' eschewing ariycfoUilcti 
discussion of his imagery and its' significance. 
ShacWefprd’s characterization of the. first re- 


Hefts of light 


Bryan J. Wolf 


SUSAN STRICKLER (Editor) 

John Frederick Kensett: An American master 
208pp, with 48 colour plates. Norton. £35. 
0393019349 


This excellent monograph on John Frederick 
Keusett's life and art was originally compiled 
as an exhibition catalogue for the first major 
retrospective of his work since his death. John 
Paul Driscoll and John K. Howat respectively, 
provide accounts of the painter's artistic evolu- 
tion and of his life within the cultural ferment 
of mld-nineteenth-century New York; Oswal- 
do Rodriguez and Dianne Dwyer present in 
separate sections on analysis of Kensett's work 
from the last prolific summer of his life, and an 
overview of his painting technique. The book is 
well written and well illustrated; it provides a 
first-rate introduction both to Kensett and to 
American landscape art. 

Ruskin's comment in Modern Painters that 
"God is not in the earthquake, nor in the fire, 
but in the still small voice” becomes particular- 
ly relevant when applied to American land- 
scape painters of the mid-nineteenth century - 
those painters who, with their muted canvases, 
are known today as “feminists" . The term was 
coined by American art historians to describe a 
second generation of Hudson River School 
painters more concerned with light than with 
the conventions of Claudean landscape so dear 
to theiT predecessors. Identifying the feminists 
is not easy. The artists usually associated with 
feminism - John Kensett, Fitz Hugh Lane, 
Martin Johnson Heade and Sanford Gifford - 
are not well known on either side of the Atlan- 
tic, ;inad expansive mood, one might a]so add 
to $he list Frederic. Church., the only painter 
amqrig them who is generally, known outside 
theDnl^ed States; 

The feminists are linked by similarities of 


but as he matured he moved steadily away 
from their picturesque style. By the end of his 
life, his canvases were so remarkably austere 
and abstract that one can’t help thinking of 
twentieth-century art. 

Had Americans known more about develop- 
ments in European landscape painting of the 
period, they might not have worked so hard to 
arrive at their own post -Claudean resolutions. 
But work they did, and the result is a series of 
canvases from the mid-nineteenth century that 
replace the formulas of picturesque composi- 
tion with images dominated by light, planarity 
and the translation of form into an iridescent 
surface. Kensett's paintings move almost with- 
out exception in this direction. In the mid- 
1850s, he turns his attention from landscape 
compositions to seascapes. His coastal scries, 
most notably the five Shrewsbury River oils 
and the paintings of Newport Harbour, pro- 
ceed with what seems, in hindsight, an inexor- 
able logic. Heunclulters the canvas, eliminates 
the anecdotes and reduces the visual field to 8 
minimum number of forms and’ hues. W* 
paintings repeat what eventually becomes an 
Ur-composition; a canvas divided equally t«- 
tween water and sky with a large rock pj 8C 
asymmetrically against the middle-ground dm- 
der. The whole is held together by light inoc- 
ulated over a wide range of values. The powe 
of these compositions suggests that Kense 
less the colourist that he is known as and mo 
a master of abstract forms. _ . 

The beauty of his later work lies in lts P 
acy. Unlike the earlier paintings, * 
mythologize the landscape into a vision ot ^ 
mony and national purpose, fee coastal seen 
empty nature of its emblematic content 5 - . 
hint at secrets they will not divulge. Tnesp 
paintings of silence; Intellectually r?5" ’ 
. emotionally austere and visually magniucen • 


emotionally austere and visually ma ^ B ortet j 
Kensett died tragically. He cpp u . 


r^enscu uicu uagitttujr. 
pneumonia while attempting to re trie 
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. heatsal piptutes of 1871-2 - as ■' “conservative’’ The feminists are linked by similarities of body of a friend’s wife who had drowned 

smacks of hindsight; in their original context : style arid outlook: a penchant foV horizontal walking distance of his summer stu^J; . 

they 1 marked the emergence ;of a vision which, canvases and monochromatic 'palettes, an ‘‘Last Summer’s Work” , a prodigious ygS 

■ evibn at this efoty stage, involved a, radical re^ ! attention tp forms that -reinforce the picture of thirty-nine paintings, almost pne new can^ 

jection pfeonventions ofoarratlon and of the 1 plant rather than receding into space, a wil- every two days, hovers somewhere 

significant subject. Unsatisfactory, too, is the . . lingqess to sacrifice bravura style for the sake threshold between the nineteenth ana 

juxt&positiofi of passages from Haldvy’s novel . of roirror-like surfaces, and a tendency to, tietb centuries. There is some controversy ^ 


history painter to painter of modern life during 
the 1860s. He displays a welcome scepticism 
about (tie theory that " Interior", (the sOrcaUed 
"Rape") g]? 1868-:9 is anillustr^tloh of riscene 
from Zolfc; he lightly stresses the pjctujre’s 
essential ambiguities, cqnduding that, it fe a 

. “dumb show invented tiy Degas". He empire- 


La Famille Cardinal with Degas'* pictures, mimic the flattened and highly conceptual, ceming the state of these final paintzog 5 - . ? 

which! is just the sort of uncritical comex- . forms of u folk arrists”. Above all, the paintings they finished works or uncompleted ***. ' 

realization that McMuUeh so alertly avoids to seem to bleed light; they dazzle the viewer with , The question itself is a modern one, ppj®n 

. ids bipgriphy . Hovyevei-, * the deficiencies of * the brilliance of their surface , at the same time it does to the uncertain distinction bet ^ 

Shackleford's wider perspective do hot fevplk is they unsettle him with, to paraphrase Emily v studies and finished Works that is a Hallma 
date tjie case histories wtifch follow. \ ... Dftldoson, their odd hefts of light. . V, '• twentieth-century art. . , e( j 

Gdtz Adriani’s Degas :Pastels, oil sketclies* Among the fefotoists, John Kensett (1816- . : How bis painting might have developed. 

drawings also began life as an exhibition Cata- ! 72) Is perhaps thp stillcst and most quiet; be is he lived, is a moot point. V/hat we have • 
logue, though, it does its best to disguise ijs cert^iniy the greatest formal Innovator of the ■ is the leaaov of an artist whose best work p» ^ 


- origins, *i)h a single brief mention on the g^oiip. JJe b^gfin his!^ii 
veree of the title page tlfet 1 the book “waa-fiftt 1 '* ; foariy American painters 
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Caveats and confessions 


Jeremy Sams 

FRANCIS POULENC 
Journal de mes melodies 
With a parallel translation by 
Winifred Radford 
160pp. Gollancz. £9.95. 

0575035862 

If §ongwriting is the most personal of musical 
media, what could be more private than a 
"song diary"? Poulenc’s Journal de mes melo- 
dies, posthumously published, has always been 
suitably inaccessible. It was privately printed in 
a limited edition and, for a generation of 
Poulenc lovers, has been the object of excited 
quests to far-flung book-dealers. Now the 
secret is out and we can judge in less heady 
mood exactly what this little book is about. 

At the beginning of the Second World War 
Poulenc stopped composing and prepared him- 
self, as if stocking up for a siege, for the impor- 
tant works he saw as his contribution to the 


war, and to France. He re-studied orchestra- 
tion, selected texts, prepared the libretto for 
Les Mamelles de Tirdsias and, with one sad eye 
on posterity, began this journal. 

It was originally intended as a glossary of per- 
formance hints to his songs, "to be consulted, not 
read", and was prompted by liis hearing sonic 
awful radio singer “caterwauling some songs, 
purportedly by me!’’ But Poulenc has little ad- 
vice to his performers, short of, “Do what is on 
the page". Metronome marks must be followed 
to the beat, texts read and sung to the letter, 
and pedal (which he calls variously “butter" and 
"sauce") must be evenly spread rather than 
lavishly ladled. These pre-emptive caveats 
were as timely in Poulenc’s day, when the 
milodie still had its roots more in the salon than 
in the salle.de concert and when rubato was 
(paradoxically) de rigueur, as they are in 1985, 
when young singers are still lured by Poulenc’s 
golden syrupy harmonies and get inextricably 
stuck - without seeing his true importance as a 
serious and passionate interpreter of difficult 


Prosaic and poetic 


Judith Chernaik 

NANCY B. REICH 

Clara Schumann: The artist and the woman 
335pp. Gollancz. £15.95. 

0575037555 

Until recently, serious students of both Clara* 
and Robert Schumann relied chiefly on a 
massive three-volume biography by Berthold 
Litzmann (Clara Schumann: Eln Kilnstler- 
leben, 1902-08), commissioned by the family 
after Clara's death. But in the past fifteen 
years, many of the original sources used by 
litzmann, including Robert's early diaries and 
household books, and the complete corres- 
pondence between Clara and Robert, have 
been re-edited by German scholars. 

Nancy Reich is the first biographer to draw 
on this wealth of newly edited material; she has 
also consulted the primary manuscript collec- 
tions in Berlin, Dttsseldorf, Bonn, Leipzig and 
Zwickau, and has traced family descendants on 
Clara’s mother’s side. She has deliberately 
chosen to focus on Clara herself, as child pro- 
digy and mature concert artist, not in relation 
to Schumann or to Brahms, or to the other 
composers with whom she had close personal 
and professional relations, Chopin, Liszt and 
Mendelssohn. These “minor” figures in the 
Jtory remain shadowy, with the exception of 
Friedrich Wieck, well characterized through 
Ws own letters as Clara’s father-manager, and 
properly monstrous as the sworn enemy of his 
former protdgd, the young Schumann. Clara 
herself is drawn in her common-sense, prosaic, 
practical character as a woman capable of man- 
a difficult father and a neurotic, depen- 
dent husband, pursuing a demanding career 
while enduring endless pregnancies, and some- 
how reconciling the conflicting claims of art 
and love. She had the strength to survive a 
succession of tragedies terrible to contemplate: 
her much-loved husband suffered a series of 
breakdowns, was confined to a mental hospital 
at the age of forty-four and died, two years 
"ter; probably from syphilis contracted in ear- 
* L youlh ' twcJ children' died in their twenties 
fram tuberculoBis; one son had to be confined 
•te a, mental hospital; another son became 
jS? e ? *P m °ipbine and died in his forties. 
Within a year after Schumann’s final break- 
Jown * wd only a few months after the birth of 
her last child, Clara resumed a full-time con- 
.career which included a first tour of 
Eojland.; Alter Schumann’s death, she dis- 
. pefecd toe famify, the older children to board- 
jjjBtehool, (be younger children to her mofoer 
; they spent only Christmas and suzri- 

■ ® er h { ? Hda y s together as a family for the next 
.•^Pral years, while she worked tirelessly to . 
to astern and educate them. Dr Reich suggests 
.-La ' ^ ot good a mother as she might 
(Robe’ll was the one who, untjl his 
was happiest with his young children, 

'■ fof therh and recording their rausic- 

P^gf 0 **) • Brahins and other 
felt that she would injure her 
'•S* *lte persisted in her arduous touring 
-to plainly her art Was her, only 


modern poetry. 

And it is in this area that his diary is most 
revealing. The nearest analogue is Schumann’s 
letters to Clara, with their declaration, "I 
thought of you when writing this song". 
Poulenc had no Clara, indeed no Peter Pears 
(Pierre Bernac was a colleague, no more). His 
passions, none the less heartfelt, were Paris, 
paintings, buildings, his friends, flowers, the 
French countryside and music. His songs could 
only flow successfully (he admits all his fail- 
ures) when unlocked by one of these loves. 
Thus, of Apollinaire’s "Carte post ale” he 
writes, “I thought of [certainly not the impera- 
tive ‘Think of as Winifred Radford mistrans- 
lates] Misia Sert at the piano, as painted by 
Bonnard." A whole song-cycle is inspired by 
late Matisse. His Parisian passion is even more 
precise. In “Allons plus vile” Apollinaire men- 
tions the boulevard de GreneLle— Poulenc had 
to transpose this in his mind to the vastly pre- 
ferred boulevard de la Chapelle before he 
could write the song. When his poets are his 


beloved friends the music becomes their por- 
trait. Louise de Vilmorin is giddy and affec- 
tionate, Paul Eluard imposing, yet tender. 

But it is private reflection that strikes the 
sweetest chords. Thus, for Eluard's “Une 
Herbe pauvre”, Poulenc remembers the taste 
of a flower he once chewed in the grounds of 
the Grande Chartreuse. Indeed the whole tone 
of these musical confessions is Proustian - 
although Poulenc’s madelcine is the church 
near the Place de la Concorde - touchingly so 
when he writes of one of his most tender post- 
ludes: “all the rest is Nanny’s kisses’*. 

This slim volume is now plumped up to 160 
pages by the inclusion of a parallel French text 
(which only serves, alas, to show us how the 
flavour and sense of the original have been 
lost), over-generous notes telling us inter alia 
who Mol fore, Debussy and Schubert were and 
a selective ( ergo defective) discography. Only 
the excellent introduction by our foremost 
Poulencian, the pianist Graham Johnson, 
seems worthy of inclusion. 


Family and friends 


escape from intolerable psychological press- 
ures; she felt that she had no choice, and her 
children, by their own account, revered and 
loved her, as did her many pupils. 

A musicologist, scholar and teacher herself, 
Reich concentrates on the facts of Clara Schu- 
mann's life and plays down the romance. She 
provides a comprehensive bibliography and 
notes, short chapters (perhaps too compress- 
ed) on Clara's contribution to music as com- 
poser, concert artist, editor and teacher, with a 
fell catalogue and brief discussions of all her 
compositions. One can only admire the re- 
search that has gone into the book. Yet Reich's 
analysis of the character of this remarkable 
woman is somewhat tentative and cautious. 
She has not presented as much of the netf 
material as one would like; Wieck’s letters to 
his second wife boasting of Clara's prowess on 
tour are felly presented but Clara’s love letters 
to Robert before their marriage are simply 
described as “filled with poetry and warmth, 
tenderness and beauty”. One would like more 
than a taste, if only to offset the portrait that 
emerges of Clara as a strong and somewhat 
rigid personality, determined to pursue her 
professional career at whatever cost to Robert, 
to their children, to her own health. Somehow 
the qualities of mind and heart that inspired 
almost all of Schumann's piano music and 
songs, and much of his symphonic and cham- 
ber music, and a good deal of Brahms’s music 
as well, are minimized in Reich's effort to de- 
mythologize the “gentle, suffering priestess”, 

True, it is extremely difficult to communi- 
cate the essence of lives whose deepest pas- 
sions found expression to music. Reich quotes 
a letter Brahms wrote to Clara’s children after 
her death: “Deep inside us all there is some- 
thing that speaks to us or drives us, almost 
unconsciously, and that may emerge at times 
sounding as poetry or music.” Brahms was 
writing of his "Four Serious Songs”, composed 
as Clara lay dying. The words apply equally to 
Schumann’s music, arid indeed to Beethoven’s 
or Schubert's. In attempting to tell the story of 
these lives, the greatness of the music, ironical- 
ly, is a hindrance rather than a help to the 
biographer. For Clara Schumann, a supreme 
interpreter of music, the difficulties are. com- 
pounded by the fact that her art arid her life 
were essentially devoted to the service of 
others. We are left with the externals: the facts 
of a crowded concert schedule, a mass of letters 
and didries which give only fleeting glimpse* of 
the writer's true self .and a history of personal 
tragedies, financial worries, ill-health and 
melancholia. Dr Reich has performed a valu- 
able service to musical history by presenting 
this material in readable and coherent form. 
But it is in the music, as created arid as per- 
formed, that the passions moving these ex- 
traordinarily gifted artists are fully exposed. 

A Dictionary of Pianists by Wilsqri Lyle 
(343pp. illustrated. Robert Hale. £19.95. 0 
7090 1749 9) contains biographies of 4,000 
classical pianists and composers for tlte piano, 
from the late eighteenth century tff.the present 
day. Entries focus on details ofmuSjcal training 
and career. . • t 


April FitzLyon 

EUGENIE SCHUMANN 
Memoirs 

Edited by Marie Busch 
218pp. Eulenburg. Paperback, £6. 

0903873710 

Eugenic Schumann was the mistress of the low 
profile. Her Memoirs (first published in Eng- 
lish in 1927) tell us little about her, but arc full 
of self-deprecatory remarks. Perhaps excessive 
self-effacement was the result of her equivocal 
inheritance, for she was the seventh of Robert 
and Clara Schumann's eight children. She was 
born in 1851; two years later her father was 
confined to an asylum, and he died when she 
was five. He therefore plavs no part In Euge- 
nie’s memoirs; it is Clara who dominates them, 
just as her strong personality dominated her 
childrens’ lives. Their parents’ fame and their 
father’s insanity also weighed heavily on them. 

With her husband’s illness and death Clara, 

. in order to support her large brood, was forced 
to return to the concert platform on which she 
^had appeared, with conspicuous success, from 
the age of nine until her marriage. It was prob- 
ably no great hardship; she had sacrificed her 
career, both as pianist and composer, to her 
adored husband, but had, all the same, some- 
times found her life frustrating. Her children 
suspected that she would miss music, if de- 
prived of it, more than she would miss them. 
She was, after all, that rare nineteenth-century 
phenomenon, a career woman. But her career 
demanded constant travelling and the sacrifice 
of normal family life. Her eldest child, Marie, 






took over all the domestic arrangements, and 
the younger children were sent to boarding 
school. . Perhaps because the Schumann chil- 
dren had no real home, it was an extraordinari- 
ly united family, and all the children worship- 
ped their mother, whom they rarely saw. Clara 
wos certainly a very remarkable woman; but, 
to a modern reader, her childrens' eulogies of 
her are slightly cloying. The moralizing and 
sanctimonious letters which she wrote to her 
children when they were small, and the sibl- 
ings* letters to each other, quoted in this 
volume, seem unbearably priggish; but they 
were of their epoch and milieu, and appear to 
have pleased the recipients. 

Eugenie unobtrusively observed her mother’s 
famous friends, and has left some good sketch- 
es of them, above all of Brahms. Brahms was 
more than a friend; he was, says Eugenie, "one 
of us”, and the Schumann children simply took 
him for granted, with his good and bad moods, 
his bluntness, and his untidy clothes, his trous- 
ers always too short. As to his relationship with 
her mother, Eugenie, as a girl, was aware that 
Brahms bad a capacity for hurting Clara, but 
that he was, all the same, a loyal and devoted 
friend . It was friendships, and her work, which 
enabled Clara to rise above the tragedies which 
beset tier. Of her eight children, only Marie, 
Elise and Eugenie were, apparently, more or 
less unscathed. 

Eugenie gives some interesting glimpses of 
her mother’s and Brahms's playing and 
teaching, but otherwise tells us little that is 
new. Her rather naive eye-witness account has 
freshness and authenticity, and her total lack of 
pretention gives added charm to this Bieder- 
meier period piece. 
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Dccunsiruciiun has eoo illicit been canvassed - by proponents and detractors alike- as a species or 
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sets out In challenge such ideas through a scries of closely-argued chapters which palace deconstruc- 
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Evolution as a Religion 

Strange hopes and stranger fears 
MARY MIDGLEY 

In this controversial study Mary Midglcy takes Issue with a number of bizarre scientific doctrines 
which are often mistakenly viewed as pari of Darwin’s theory. While assessing the dangers Inherent 
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Night Life: The interpretation of dreams 
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Dreaming: A cognitive-psychological analysts 
221pp. Lawrence Erlbaum Associates, 319 
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The explanations of dreams are as varied and 
bizarre as dreams themselves. It has been sug- 
gested that dreams release repressed wishes 
(Freud); that they tell us who we really arc and 
what we really want (Fromm); that they ex- 
press archetypal aspects of the dreamer which 
in his waking hours remain largely hidden 
(Jung); that they foretell the future; that they 
are messages from the gods; that they stop the 
dreamer waking up by turning external distrac- 
tions into harmless thoughts; that they inte- 
grate and systematize memories; that they 
strengthen the memory of recent events; that 
they weaken the memory of recent events by 
undoing connections in the nervous system 
that are too strong (Francis Crick); that they 
are the result of the mind free-wheeling; that 
they are a method of solving problems; and 
that they are wholly without meaning (Peter 
Medawar). Depending on one’s tastes, all 
these positions are equally plausible or im- 
plausible. 

Liam Hudson and David Foulkes have pro- 
vided the latest additions to the dream litera- 
ture. Although they are both psychologists, 
their books contrast in every respect, for they 
reflect the distinction between the humanistic 
psychologist intent on explaining the more in- 
teresting but less accessible aspects of people, 
and the experimental psychologist determined 
to discuss nothing for which thefe is not ade- 
quate evidence. 

In Night Life Professor Hudson puts forward 
two theses, which he supports in an elusive and 
impressionistic, but sometimes entertaining 
way. His first contention is that dreams allow 


be interpreted if they arc approached in the 
same spirit that we approach poems, if we pay 
close attention to their waking content, and if 
wc allow for the fuel that individuals differ 
. . He argues that. "Taken together, these 
three principles amount to a method; and with- 
in its bounds drenm-interpretntion could rap- 
idly become 'scientific’." This is an extraordin- 
ary claim. First, as Foulkes stresses, there is no 
reason to believe that dreams reveal under- 
lying processes not apparent in the surface 
material of the dream. Indeed, part of the evi- 
dence against this is the fact that people rarely 
agree on how to interpret a given dream. But 
even if dreams were a symbol for something 
deeper, it would not necessarily be possible lo 
interpret them scientifically, any more than the 
interpretation of poetry is likely lo become a 
science. Dream-interpretation is based entire- 
ly on intuition and is no more rigorous today 
than in the days of Artemidorus. 

Hudson gives some dream analyses of Ins 
own to support the idea that dreams can be 
interpreted, including Freud’s famous dream 
about Irma. The dream concludes with a junim 
colleague of Freud making Irma ill by injecting 
her with a dirty syringe. Hudson ingeniously 
suggests that underlying this dream is the ides 
that the dirty syringe (naturally a phallic sym- 
bol) is Freud’s own and he has passed it to a 
junior colleague to symbolize his decision lo 
stop having sexual relations with his wife. De- 
spite the ingenuity of the interpretation, there 
are no grounds for claiming that it is any more 
scientific than any other interpretation of that 
dream. 

In Dreaming David Foulkes suggests that 
dreams are produced by the activation of the 
memory and have no underlying meaning. The 
coherence of most dreams is brought about by 
the activity of systems that record “scripts”; for 
example, a knowledge of what typically bap- 
peps in a restaurant, in a class-room, or at a 
party. Incoherence arises because in memory 
there are strong nssocations between opposites 
and because when the memory is 1191 under 
conscious control one association may be sub- 
stituted for another. Foulkes makes the in- 
teresting point that the dreamer does not blend 
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people to break away from habitual thought together visual images; for example, he never 

J — " r S ees a face whiclt is a complete mixture of W 

faces. Instead, he may substitute one concep- 
tual entity for another, by, for example, 
dreaming of one person’s face with another 
person’s eyebrows: This evidence supports db 
claim that dreaming is not merely caused by 
associations between visual images: the images 
are directed from a higher centre in which con- 
cepts and memories arc stored. He points® 
that young children, people with certain kinds 
of brain lesion, and people who have novto 
imagery in their waking hours do not have 
ual dreams. The latter may stilt dream, but twj 
describe their dreams as like “listening to 
radio": such people have perfectly norma 1 ' 
sion, they merely lack the capacity to vbuanw 
in the absence of an external stimulus. Fou 
asks why dreams arc so readily forgotten. . 
well-established that if something is 
when the brain is in one state (for exa P • 
heavily bathed in alcohol), it is better **® 
bered in the same state (drunk) than in a 
rent one (sober). Since the brain is e ; 
working in a different way when som . 
asleep from when he is awake, 
account for the difficulty of rememb® p 


patterns and to develop new fantasies or de- 
sires. This way of thinking (called “divergent”) 
can clearly be useful in solving problems that 
will not yield to more stereotyped (“conver- 
gent") patterns of thought: the problems can 
be of any kind - emotional, practical, intellec- 
tual or artistic. Hudson's most interesting evi- 
dence stems from certain complex and rather 
speculative differences between the dreaming 
of convergers and divergers. The former re- 
member more ordinary dreams and fewer 
bizarre ones than do the latter, but then it is 
hardly surprising that differences in the nature 
of dreams should correspond to differences in 
mental activity in waking life. Hudson also 
points out that convergers seem to have more 
REM (rapid eye movement) sleep early in the 
night than do divergers (this kind of sleep is 
associated with eye movements, with a particu- 
lar pattern of brain waves and with dreaming) . 

Hudson suggests that because convergers 
block off fantasies in the day-time, they need 
more dreams at the beginning of the night, but 
this raises two problems. First, as David 
Foulkes points out, dreams often occur but 
side REM sleep, and, second, if fantasies have 

to be discharged to dreams, one would ex- dreams. Although he rejects this expfr^T' 
pect that the total amount of REM sleep over * Foulkes plumps for one that Is not disarms • 
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though it is rather more complicated. { 
His book is based on painstaking reseaiw - 
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the Whole night Would be higher for con- 
vergers than, divergers, Which is not the case. 

On problem-solving, Hudson! quotes the 
famous case of Kekuld, whose discovery of the . 
j basi<; stricture pf the benzene ring was promp- 
ted by images occurring in two separate reve- 
ries: Hudson' suggests they were dreams -but 

this. Is probably incorrect, since ode took place ness so intense inai u can r- , terr0 r 

[ while Kpkuld was rjdjdg do top, of a biiS,:tbe life and nightmares have a, quality 0 ^ 

' other while siltlng ip! front of hia firp. More- which few people ever experience- 

\ over, many creative people have insights id the sleep. Both bboks are accessible to tnej^T^ 

1 ; , ; bath, but it hardly ^ollqws that the functionof ' Foulkes’s ,is meatier, Hudson’s is 
is tb generate creative ideps. There are ^either provides a convincing sqltttto 


is interesting and original, in that it sh 
the principles of experimental psychology 
explain many of the phenomena ^ 

• ! Curiously, neither book considers me 
tidnal tone of dreams^ They can ha\£ 
ness so intense that ft can never be 1 


frothier. 

to the 
suspects Pro - 
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Galileo and His Sources: The heritage of the 

Collegio Romano in Galileo’s science 
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William A. Wallace’s new book presents the 
candid reader with two main questions. The 
first concerns his treatment of the authorship 
of the historical discoveries on which it is 
based. Since Galileo himself had a way of using 
other people's discoveries, one should perhaps 
not be too surprised. The second question con- 
cerns the argument of the book, of which the 
subject is the sources of three scholastic essays 
■which Galileo left in manuscript, and the bear- 
ing of those on his later natural philosophy. 
Wat follows is based in part on information 
and comments from my colleague Adriano 
Carugo. 

The background is this. The three essays, 
closely reasoned discussions of Aristotelian 
natural philosophy and logic in Galileo's own 
hand, have been for many years a puzzle. 
When did he write them, why, and from what 
sources? They are now in the Galileo collection 
in the Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale in Flor- 
ence. MS Galileiano 46 contains two incom- 
plete essays, each in two parts. The first is the 
Tractatio prima de mundo with the Traciatlo de 
caelo, concerned essentially with questions of 
cosmology and cosmography raised for Christ- 
ian theology by Aristotle's De caelo. The 
second is the fragmentary Tractatus de alter- 
ations with the Tractatus de dementis, con- 
cerned with the theory of the elements and 
qualities put forward by Aristotle in the Phy- 
sics and in De generatione et corruption. The 
third essay, in MS 27, is again incomplete and 
In two parts: the Tractatio de praecognitlonibus 
.« praecognitis with the Tractatio de demonstra- 
tion. This is essentially a commentary on 
Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics. It contains a de- 
tailed analysis of such questions as the criteria 
for truly scientific demonstration expounded 
by Aristotle and his commentators, the various 
kinds of first principle and ways of knowing 
them, the different forms of demonstration in 
physics and mathematics, the arguments for 
establishing both connections of cause with 
effect and the existence of causes postulated, 
and so on. Antonio Favaro printed the first two 
of these three essays in the Edizione Nazionale 
of Galileo’s Opere under the heading Juvenilia, 
with the proposal that they were notes taken by 
Galileo as a student at Pisa fropi the lectures 
especially of a leading professor of philosophy, 
Francesco Bonamico. The third essay Favaro 
dismissed as “some scholastic exercises” and 
printed only a small fragment of it. . 

1 fl P ere thc matter essentially rested until 
*568-9, when Adriano Carugo (then working 
with me at Oxford, and now Professor of His- 
tory of Science at the University of Venice) 
established that large parts of the treatises de 
mundo, de alteratione and de elementis. were 
cased on well-known textbooks by two prom- 
inent professors at the Jesuit .Collegio Roma- , 
ap: Benito Pereira and Francisco de Toledo (or 
Toletus), both Spaniards. Then in June 1971 1 
established tijat important parts of the Tracta- 
de\caelo were based on a well-known work 
* tiiird prominent professor at the Collegio 
Kojnano, the German mathematician Christ- 
^er ciavius. Finally, in April 1975, Carugo 
wived the major problem of the sources of the 
logical essay, when he established a simi- 


cQrrespondence between its first part 


^ a work by one Ludovico Carbone, Addi- 
wnente pd p. Tofeti Commentary una cum 
. ** Aristotetis Logicam, first 

C£ i to 1597. Carbone was hot a Jesuit, 
the had been educated at Jesuit colleges and 
Attended lectures at the Collegio Romano, 
ofallthe textual correspondences 
i"_, sources will be published in 

• . ^ GrfHeo’s Natural Philosophy , of 




volution , ed M. L. Righini-Bonelli and W. R. 
Shea (New York, 1975), ppl57-305, and more 
recently in our joint paper "The Jesuits and 
Galileo's ideas of science and of nature” in 
Annali dell'Istiluto e Museo di Storia della Sci- 
enza dl Firenze, viii 2 (1983),ppl— 68. Our iden- 
tifications have solved the main problem of 
Galileo's sources for these writings. More than 
that, by showing that three of these sources 
were prominent contemporary Jesuits at the 
Collegio Romano, they have provided an en- 
tirely new and unexpected perspective both on 
Galileo's intellectual biography and on its con- 
text in the contemporary European scene. The 
credit for this must go primarily to Carugo who 
initiated these discoveries which directed the 
attention of scholars to the Collegio Romano. 
The results are far-reaching. For example, the 
date of Carbone’s Additamenta , 1597, when 
Galileo was a mature man of thirty-three, de- 
mands at least a radical new look at the se- 
quence of Galileo’s philosophical interests, 
which at present is by no means clear. All 
indeed has become unexpectedly problematic. 

First, then, there is Wallace’s treatment of 
the authorship of these discoveries. I informed 
him of our first set of discoveries in a letter of 
March 31, 1972, in response to a letter of July 
16, 1971, from him with information about his 
own investigations into Galileo's sources and a 
typed copy of a paper entitled “Galileo and the 
Thomists”. I wrote: 

You may not know that Ina volume entitled Galileo's 
Natural Philosophy, written by myself with the col- 
laboration of Adriano Carugo, we went In consider- 
able detail in the study of Galileo’s so-called Juveni- 
lia as well as of his Dlsputationes de praecognltionl- 
bus etde demonstrations (MS Galileiano 27) into the 
sources he used. We have a complete transcription of 
the text of the latter work of which we are publishing 
a substantial section with English translation in our 
book. In 1969 this book was awarded the Galileo 
r Prize. [. . .] So far as the sources of the Juvenilia are 
concerned, we have shown that three main sources, 
sometimes copied word for word, are Gavius’s com- 
mentary on Sacrobosco's Sphaera, Pereira’s De com- 
mrnlbus omnium rerum naturalium and Toletus's 
commentaries on the Physics and on De generatione 
et corruptione. Certainly there la no evidence for. 
and there is negative evidence against, his using 
Bonamico. [. , .] We have In fact gone into the ques- 
tion of dating of most of Galileo's early writings in 
some detail, using watermarks as well as other evi- 
dence, and have proposed some revision of the 
'accepted dates. [. . .] Besides the Juvenilia etc. we 
have a lot of new material on Galileo’s Platonism and 
its background, cosmology of light, the sources of his 
distinction of primary and secondary qualities, his 
father’s and his own contributions to scientific musi- 
cal theory, and other matters. 

Later in 1972 after Wallace had visited me at 
Oxford and Carugo in Milan, I sent him at his 
request the relevant typed sections of our book 
setting out our evidence. Carugo gave him also 
for his private use a copy of his transcription of 
Galileo's logical treatise (MS 27). Before I sent 
him this information Wallace had been looking 
generally at contemporary scholastic authors, 
including some Jesuits, but not specifically at 
the Collegio Romano. In his typed paper he 
explicitly excluded Pereira and Toletus as 
sources and he did not mention Clavius at all. 
In its printed form (in St Thomas Aquinas 
1274-1974 Comnemorative Studies, Toronto, 
1974) it is ldentibal except for the addition of a 
footnote saying of Carugo and mytelf that our 
“work confirms the thesis only tentatively ad- 
vanced in this study, namely that the Juvenilia 
were probably composed by Galileo himself 
h . . with a recognisable dependence on the 
writings of Pereira and Toletus, and also with 
some borrowings from Christopher Clavius’s 
commentary on the Sphaera of Sacrobosco”. 
This is contradicted by his own text (left intact 
as he wrote it before receiving my fetter and 
sections of our book) which contains no such 
thesis about these Jesuits and no reference to 
Clavius. This has been the pattern of his subse- 
quent acknowledgements, at best ambiguous, 
at worst' non-eXistent or misleading. He 
announces for example in his present book, as 
if it were his own discovery, that Carbone’s 
Tractatio de praecognitlonibus et praecognitis 
in the Additamenta "contains much matter that 
is almost identical with that found in Galileo's 
logiod questions” (as he calls Galileo’s logical 
essay), and then goes on to prove itby compar- 
ing selected passages frorp the respective texts: 
precisely as we had already done in our paper 
of 1983. • 

Secondly, there is the book’s argument, 
Having ’ appropriated our discovery 


Galileo's three scholastic essays were based on 
sources connected with the Collegio Romano, 
and having taken over Carugo's evidence for 
the source of his third, logical essay (as well as 
his transcription of MS 27), Wallace proceeds 
to use this evidence in a very curious way. 'Hie 
evidence is quite specific: the correspondence 
between Carbone's Additamenta published in 
1597 and Galileo's MS 27. There is also an 
accusation published long afterwards by 
another Jesuit, Paulus Vallius, that is Paolo 
della Valle (whom Wallace calls Valla), in his 
Logica (1622) that someone identifiable with 
Carbone (naming the Additamenta ) had pla- 
giarized his lectures given at the Collegio 
Romano in 1587-8. No such lectures are ex- 
tant. All we have is della Valle’s Logica. In 
fact, as we pointed out in our paper of 1983, 
most of the particular questions discussed by 
Carbone, Galileo, and della Valle were not 
commonly included in books on logic at this 
time. In discussing them they were exception- 
al. But there is no evident correspondence be- 
tween Galileo's MS 27 and della Valle's much 
more diffuse text. Supposing then that Car- 
bone had plagiarized della Valle’s lectures, 
there is no evidence whatsoever to connect 
Galileo with these lectures. But Wallace* un- 
daunted, leaps to the conclusion that "Galileo 
apparently used the very set of notes Carbone 
•plagiarized when preparing the logical ques- 
tions of MS 27. Indeed, establishing this con- 
nection between Galileo and Valla via Car- 
bone is the primary goal of the textual analysis 
offered in this chapter" (p9). Unfortunately for 
that goal the whole argument and much else 
built upon it in this book rests on pure specula- 
tion. To cal] it “textual analysis” seems a little 
pretentious. 

When he turns to Galileo's two other schol- 
astic essays, on natural philosophy, Wallace 
again seems determined to show that Galileo’s 
Jesuit sources were different from those we 
have identified. He has made a study of manu- 
script reports or summaries of lectures given at 
the Collegio Romano during the last decades 


of the sixteenth century. This has provided the 
useful and interesting information that Jesuit 
treatment of natural philosophy, in lectures as 
in books, followed a similar pattern with simi- 
lar contents, and that books and manuscripts 
alike have a general resemblance to each other 
and to Galileo’s scholastic writings. But it 
proves nothing about Galileo’s sources. Wal- 
lace vacillates between claiming that there is a 
closer correspondence of Galileo’s essays with 
the manuscript reports and lectures than with 
the printed books (with the possible exception 
of Clavius’s) and admitting the contrary. Thus, 
after comparing parallel texts of the Jesuit 
Mutius Vitelleschi’s manuscript lectures with 
Pereira’s printed book, he writes that 
“Galileo’s composition is much closer to Perer- 
ius’s than to ViteUeschi’s”. The obvious con- 
clusion would be that Galileo used Pereira's 
textbook, easily available in several editions, 
rather than taking notes from any unique and 
obscure manuscript containing Vitelleschi’s 
lectures or any others. But Wallace finds 
"more likely” an even stranger conclusion: that 
Galileo's source was della Valle's lectures on 
the same subject, “that Valla had himself used 
Pererius when writing a revised version of his 
notes, and that Galileo appropriated these for 
his own use, thus basing himself on Pererius at 
second remove” (p87). A confused argument 
without evidence is surely a prime subject for 
Ockhamist surgery. This applies alas to much 
of this book, which on the central question of 
Galileo's alleged access to manuscript lecture 
notes from the Collegio Romano offers many 
imaginative excursions but no historical evi- 
dence whatever. 

What did Galileo get from these scholastic 
sources? I have pointed out (eg in my paper of 
1975) how frequently, and especially in the 
works of his maturity , he wrote of Hindi ng “true 
and necessary demonstrations" (Opere, ii, 155; 
v, 330) of his conclusions. He looked forward 
for example in 1612 to solving “the greatest and 
most admirable problem there is, the true con- 
stitution of the universe. For such a constitu- 
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tion exists, and exists in only one, true, real 
way that could not possibly be otherwise” 
(Open, v, 102). This comes from Aristotle's 
definition in the Posterior Analytics (i.2, 7Ib9- 
72a 24) of truly scientific apodeictic demon- 
stration, well known in Galileo's day to every 
educated person. Hence the attraction for 
Galileo of his attempted proof, put forward 
first in 1616 and then in the Dtologo (1632), of 
the Earth's motions from the motions of the 
tides: the former as cause must necessarily pro- 
duce the latter as effects, and the latter must 
necessarily entail that cause and no other 
(Open, v, 377-81 , 393; vii, 443, 470-2). Wal- 
lace follows this lead but fails to perceive the 
logical subtlety of a situation in which Galileo 
had another much-acclaimed model: “in 
genius he said that Archimedes had surpassed 
all”, wrote his biographer Nlccold Gherardiui, 
who knew him personally, “and he called him 
his master" (Open, xix, 645). 

Galileo used two main forms of argument in 
his scientific inquiries: (1) the Aristotelian 
methods of agreement, difference and con- 
comitant variations in degree to explore con- 
nections of cause and effect in complex phe- 
nomena like sunspots and floating bodies; and 
(2) the Archimedean method of theoretical 
postulation controlled by experimental tests in 
simpler subject-matters like the motion of free 
fall and of projectiles. Despite his apodeictic 
talk, coming from an Aristotelian conception 
of a completed and closed knowledge, he 
based his sdentific practice on the open-ended 
conception of inquiry coming from mathema- 
tics and experiment and on range of confirma- 
tion as the test of a theory. The Galilean para- 
dox is that he never seems to have recognized 
the difference being made to the traditional 
Logic of science by the mathematical thinking 
of which he was himself a supreme virtuoso. 

Hie question is complicated by the uncer- 
tainty, of which Wallace takes little account, of 
the dating of writings which bear most signifi- 
cantly on Galileo's intellectual development. 
We are not obliged to suppose, as Wallace 
seems to, that Galileo or anyone else followed 
one continuous line from start to finish. 
Galileo's early sdentific writings (about which 
he first corresponded with Clavius) show a 
purely mathematical interest which contrasts 
with the more philosophical style of bis datable 
later works. The dating of his scholastic essays , 
as of his compositions entitled De tnotu (MS 
71, ! also left unpublished), which combine 
Aristotelian ' with Archimedean sdentific 
methods and conceptions in treating physical 
cosmology, remains a problem and should be 
seep as such. Wallace in his obsession with 
continuity ignores this feet about our present 
state of knowledge and hunts for terminology' 

■ and ideas that would make Galileo a kind of 
latter-day scholastic from beginning to end. 
This obsession, together with that of asserting 
through the study of manuscript lecture notes 
some role in the discovery of Galileo's debt to 
the CoUegio Romano, embarrassingly domin- 
ate: his whole argument Yet those lecture 

-notes are in themselves of great historical in- 
terest, and his discussion of them , while mostly 
rehashing what he has already published, is the 

■ !- , ■ ■ ■ arielI! 


most useful pari of this book. It is a pity that he 
did not focus it as a study through these sources 
of Jesuit educational policy, which produced 
not only Clavius's highly professional publica- 
tions on mathematics and the textbooks on 
natural philosophy of such as Pereira and Tole- 
tus, but also the influential series of commen- 
taries on Aristotle’s works issued from the 
Jesuit College of Coimbra. All these publica- 
tions went through many editions and were 
widely read in the philosophical and scientific 
community in the late sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries. Their Jesuit education 
both in Aristotelian philosophy and in 
mathematics deeply affected the thinking of 
Descartes (as Etienne Gilson and others have 
shown) and of Marin Mersenne. The educa- 
tional policy developed by the Jesuits at the 
CoUegio Romano, with its theological motiva- 
tion, its emphasis on Aristotelian rationality 
and its cultivation of the mathematical sciences 
and arts (producing such interesting practition- 
ers as Christopher Scheiner, Francesco Cava- 
lieri and Athanasius Kircher), is a subject 
crying out for more historical exploration at its 
source. 
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One of the great discoveries of this century is 
that the universe has a history - it has not 
always looked the same. Tho galaxies, now 
flying apart, were in the past closer together, so 
that the world we see appears to have origin- 
ated in the fiery explosion of the Big Bang, 
some 15,000 milUon years or so ago. Scientists 
have observed the universal background radia- 
tion which is a kind of still-resounding echo 
from those cosmically primeval times. 

Our abiUty to decipher and to understand 
this cosmic story depends upon two scientific 
advances. One is our greatly enhanced powers 
of observation. Not only have optical tele- 
scopes improved but new windows have been 
opened on to the heavens by the development 
of radio-astronomy and X-ray-astronomy. The 
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In 1785 the St Petersburg Academy of Sciences 
received a petition from a local scholar, re- 
questing It, "in consideration of his knowledge 
of diverse parts of la physique ** . to provide him 
with a certificate testifying to his membership 
of “fa classe des savants". The letters patent of 
the Brussels Academy in 1772 declared that the 
title of academician would give its possessor 
“the distinctions and prerogatives attached to 
the state of personal nobility”. And in 1775 the 
secretary of the Berlin Academy accounted 
admission to the learned academies a mark 
fuUy equal to “the highest civil or military hon- 
ours”. 

How had these academies grown so great? 
At the beginning of the eighteenth century 
there were few such institutions - the Royal 
Society of London and the Paris Academy of 
Sciences being the most notable - and their 
place was, in general, insecure. Yet by the 
middle of the century, os James B. McClellan, 
shows, the academies were in a position to, 
adjudicate membership in the Republic of 
Science. 

This, transformation was the result of a tadt 
exchange; the price of princely support was the 
promise of utility. Academicians mapped the 
. kingdom, (he heavens and the seas; they vetted 
mechanical inventions; Surveyed fipra, fauns 
and mineral resources; and they worked to 
achieve standard weights and measures. Ser- 
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vice to the bureaucratic state was rewarded 
with bureaucratic goods. The prince gave his 
academicians charters, stipends, observatories 
and laboratories, rights of censorship, impri- 
matur and monopoly. Hie Swedish Academy 
was granted a monopoly over calendars and 
almanacs (whereupon their price was trebled); 
the Pope endowed the Bolognese Academy 
with a sumptuous library (partly funded by 
closing a college for the poor). The British 
Crown was more parsimonious in its dealings 
with scientific societies, and connections with 
the State were looser than on the Continent. 
By mid-century the spirit of emulation was 
rampant. Almost all European capitals 
boasted a scientific academy. Provincial 
France was infested with them. There were 
academies in Trondheim and in Transylvania; 
colonial outposts stretched from the East 
Indies to the West. 

Academies mapped the natural world and 
defined the map of the world of learning. In the 
eighteenth century, to be a scientific intellec- 
tual was to be an academician. Academic 
membership picked out those who were eligi- 
ble to speak on scientific matters, or at least 
those whose speech was worth listening to. 
Membership in one weighty academy became a 
sign of acceptability to the next. 

McClellan shows how the academies policed 
the boundaries between “vrai savour” and 
“faux savour”, between proper and improper 
scientific conduct. Many of them followed the 
Royal Society of London in banning talk of 
religious and political affairs from their con- 
fines, The apademy would provide a concrete 
exemplar of a secular clvltas Del , a society, in 
. which men might disagree without the risk of 
civil- war. It was the academy which handed 
down judgments on priority disputes and 
allegations of plagiarism, the academy which 
decided that Mesmer was not a scientist and 
that phrenology was not science. By the latter 
prut of the eighteenth century a dynamic net- 


consequent enhancement of available informa- 
tion is rather like a transition from black-and- 
white to colour pictures. Many features, pre- 
viously indistinguishable, have been made 
plain. The second advance has been our greatly 
enlarged understanding of the fundamental 
physics of processes taking place at very high 
energies, which has resulted from the remark- 
able discoveries of elementary particle physics. 
Cosmologists have to operate by a kind of in- 
spired guesswork, making sense of what they 
see by reference to general physical principles, 
as far as they understand them. They are de- 
pendent on earth-bound science for most of the 
terms in which they seek to tell their story. He 
traffic is not all one way, however. Not only 
does high-energy physics provide essential 
clues for the interpretation of the universe's 
history but also very early epochs in that his- 
tory correspond to states of matter at such 
extremely high densities and temperatures that > 
ultra-high energies were then available which 
are way beyond our ability to investigate in a 
terrestrial laboratory. Thus cosmology pro- 
vides a test-bed for speculative ideas in 
elementary particle physics. The sciences of 
the very large and of the very small find s 
meeting place in the early moments of the uni- 
verse's history. 

It is all a heady and exciting story which 
deserves telling to the generally educated pub- 
lic. This Heinz R. Pagels has undertaken to do 
in Perfect Symmetry, On the whole he has 
made a very good job of it. The tale is compre- 
hensively told, indeed perhaps at times withi 
little too much detail for the general reader. 
Rather than an itemized critique of possible 
observations of black holes it would surely 
have been sufficient to say that there were 
some plausible candidates but no certainties. 
Often Pagels manages to convey difficult con- 
cepts with considerable clarity. For example, 
his account of monopoles (certain remarkable 
bundles of energy predicted by modem Ideas 
about field theories, but not so far art 
observed) and the problems they present for 
cosmology, is excellently done. It is his exposi- 
tions of general ideas about relativity and 
quantum theory, however, which may give the 
uninstructed reader most difficulty. This Is 
curious since elsewhere Pagels has written well 
about such matters. 

One of his great merits is that he is able to 
discriminate between the reasonably well 
established and the frankly speculative, and 
that he does not hesitate, when appropriate, to 
label the latter as "wild ideas". Cosmology 
necessarily calls for boldness of thinking and 
not all its ideas are ns well founded as wit 
proponents maintain. The great Russian pny«’ 
cist Landau once said of his cosraologlst friends 
that they were “often in error but nev ^_ “ 
doubt". Pagels gives on account Of ideas abou 
what might have happened to the universe 
the first incredibly small fractions of a secaw 
of its existence (notions such as Guth's inn*’ 
tlonhry process, a sort of boiling of spsccj 
which makes clear both how Interesting tney 
are and also how precariously founded in terms 
of actual knowledge. ' uu 

Pagels permits himself some mildly pan 
sophlcal comments at the end. He Is sometmng 
of a scientific triumphallst, proclaiming 
thing stands in the way of a rational . 

nflhn uprv r»ri mnnf fhp. universe . and iOlWW/. 
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That admirable traditional art form, the histor- 
ical essay, now seems in some danger of extinc- 
tion, crowded out by its cousins, the learned 
article and the routine review. No doubt this is 
partly because it is more difficult to bring off 
successfully, demanding a special clarity of 
both thought and expression if it is not to end 
up as a flaccid mixture of anecdote nnd com- 
monplace. Fortunately there are still some 
historians equal to the challenge, and none 
more so than the Master of Peterhouse. His 
publishers have now had the happy idea of 
collecting his essays, with the present volume 
as the first of a series. Apart from giving wider 
currency to some pieces which first appeared in 
obscure or ephemeral places, this has stimu- 
lated Hugh Trevor-Roper to recast others, 
while the two longest essays, on the Paracelsian 
movement and on Robert Burton, are new. 

As one might expect, the whole volume Is 
splendidly readable, for these are essays in the 
best sense, which never make a parade of the 
wide reading and knowledge on which they are 
founded. Most of them are at least partly bio- 
graphical, juxtaposing deft pen-portraits with a 
thoughtful reconstruction of the intellectual 
and social context within which the subjects 
moved. If the broad approach is consistent, the 
results are as varied as the subjects: rulers such 
u the Emperor Maximilian I and the Venetian 
Doge Francesco Foscari, the great humanists 
Erasmus and More, or an estimable minor fi- 
gure like the London antiquary John Stow. In 
their different ways nearly all these men were 
caught up in the intellectual crises which so 
disrupted early modern Europe, and one of the 
great virtues of this collection is to emphasize, 
time and again, just how deep the resulting 
fissures were. This was an age when ideas and 
beliefs created partisan loyalties on a new 
scale, whipping up storms which shook every 
statqhnd institution to its foundation. Trevor- 
Roper is extraordinarily skilful in evoking this 
atmosphere, showing how it moulded his sub- 
jects' attitudes and how they in turn contri- 
buted to it. - 

In part this results from the character of 
the individuals concerned. ErasmuB, Stow, 
Hooker, Camden and Burton - all these men 
emerge as apostles of some middle Way, resist- 
ing the claims and acts of bigots or extremists. 
Their attempt to find solid ground, to preserve 
what is best In tradition and learning, without 
losing their own independence or originality, 
clearly makes a deep appeal to Trevor-Roper. 
The verve and clarity qf his reconstruction of 
Renaissance . culture owes much to bis un- 
ashamed adoption of a set of values by which 
its exponents can be judged, These values are 
humane, rationalist and aesthetic ones with 
which most readers will readily sympathize, 
while slothful monks and intolerant zealots are 


annotation is decidedly sparse in most cases. 
No doubt this is occasionally irritating, but I 
think most readers will not regret that scholar- 
ship is not paraded in a thicket of footnotes, 
when it is much in evidence in the text. In 
particular , there is a marvellous range of appo- 
site quotations here. This is naturally the case 
in the essays on Erasmus and the Lisle Letters, 
originally written as TLS reviews of editions of 
correspondence. At the end of the delightful 
piece on the formidable six volumes of the 
latter, one is totally convinced by the conclu- 
sion: “I read it, at first, as a labour. At the end I 
would not wish it to have been a page shorter. ” 
There are also some notable essays on particu- 
lar writers or works. The discussion of More's 
Utopia as a Platonic commonwealth, based on 
u type of Platonic thinking which was speedily 
destroyed by the Reformation, is illuminating 
and persuasive. The less agreeable features of 
More’s imaginary society are sharply exposed, 
alongside those daring elements which soon 
had it on the Index and off the intellectual map. 
One of the few later writers to show any in- 
terest in it was Robert Burton, whose Anatomy 
of Melancholy is revealed to be a great deal 
more than a random if oharming rag-bag of 
erudition. Trevor-Roper identifies a far more 
serious purpose behind Burton's discursive 
style, which conceals telling social criticism and 
an unexpectedly practical desire for improve- 
ment. Drawing on the example of the Nether- 
lands, rather overvalued because only known 
from books, he thought the state of England 
could be greatly bettered, within the existing 
structure, by good government which encour- 
aged industry. Burton thought social arrange- 
ments less important than the necessary ethos, 
seeing active societies as characterized by their 
“freedom from melancholy”, from which it 
appears, as Trevor-Roper puts it, 

that “melancholy" is not merely a temporary de- 
pression of spirits but a kind of pervasive social In- 
ertia, an incapacity for dollbijrate self-improvement 
and rational' activity. Melancholy therefore must be 
cured in the individual before society can be im- 
proved: the health of the commonwealth rests ulti- 
mately on the psychology of man. 

If Burton defended religious conformity, 
and deplored both Popish superstition and 
Puritan excesses, this was for pragmatic 
reasons which would not have pleased most 
Laudian divines. Nor was William Camden 
much troubled to satisfy King James when he 
responded to the latter's request for a history 
of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. The story of this 
unlikely commission and its realization is richly 
comic, centred on James’s fumbling attempts 
to prevent the great French historian de Thou 
from following Buchanan’s radical and parti- 
san account of Scottish history. Even 
Camden’s intervention failed to sway de Thou, 
but it produced that “magnificently uncourtly" 
work the Annals. In following Bodln's advice 
that the historian’s task was “above all the 
study of political conditions and the explana- 
tion of human revolutions”- Camden knew he 
was on dangerous ground; he anticipated and 
frustrated attempts at censorship by entrusting 
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affair, for the strong group of French Paracel- 
sians were nearly all Huguenots with degrees 
from Montpellier. The last to mount a serious 
challenge to the rigorously orthodox Paris, 
medical faculty was Richelieu’s protdgd ana 
publicist Theophraste Renaudot, who found 
that even the Cardinal’s support was not 
enough, but the main battle had been decided 
with Henri IV’s death in 1610 and the loss of 
royal protection. Theodore de Mayerne chose 
to leave for England, where he found the Col- 
lege of Physicians more open-minded, so that 
the 1618 Phannocopeta reflected his influence 
by including a substantial number of Paracel- 
sian remedies. Patients, and most doctors, 
were interested in practical results, so the pol- 
emical literature dealt heavily in miraculous 
cures and sudden relapses, The general sugges- - 
tion here, that Paracelsian remedies did have 
some merit, And thereby ensured considerable 
non-professional support, is probably correct, 
although exceedingly difficult to prove. Since 
particular nostrums could be removed from 
their theoretical context and incorporated into 
non-Paracelsian practice, this was an advan- 
tage which was virtually certain to prove short- 
lived. 

Ironically it was the trend away from strict 
Galenism towards more eclectic medical prac- 
tice which held the greatest threat to the full- 
blown Paracelsian theory, which came to 
appear increasingly outdated and irrelevant. 
Indeed the last major thinker to base himself 
on Paracelsus, Joan Baptists van Helmont, re- 
pudiated the cosmological structure with which 
the master had begun. The millenarian aspect 
proved more durable, making its last signifi- 
cant appearance during the English Revolu- 
tion under the inspiration of such refugees as 
Hartlib and Comenius. Trevor-Roper is a little 
hasty in writing this off as the Intellectual 
“backlash of a dying world”, far less important . 
than Bacon as an inspiration to the next 


ARIEL 


generation of scientists. Some of the great fig- 
ures of the new era, most notably Boyle and 
Newton, drew heavily on such ideas, although 
of course they did so in a critical spirit. By this 
stage it is probably impossible to write about 
Paracelsianism as a movement, since virtually 
all Its positive content had been absorbed into 
the general intellectual currency. This was not 
yet true at the time of the Bohemian revolt and 
the outbreak of the Thirty Years War, and 
Paracelsian physicians seem to have played a 
considerable diplomatic role in the age of 
Rudolf II and Henri IV. Here we are given a 
shrewdly toned-down and plausible version of 
the relationship between radical ideologies and 
high politics, which modifies the rather over- 
excited vision of the late Frances Yates. The 
, question of direct influence on the polloy of the . 
.Elector Palatine is wisely left ipen, while if Is 
shown how his Bohemian adventure naturally 
awoke widespread hopes among radical Pro- 
testant millenarians, with Paracelsian enthu- 
siasts prominent among them. The disastrous 
consequences, with the loss of Bohemia and 
the sack of Heidelberg, also destroyed 
Paracelsianism as a flourishing ideology in 
Germany. If is a fascinating story, and this 
daring essay brings out such interconnections 
with great skill; it must be the first and essential 
reading for anyone who wants to know what 
this baffling movement was about. 

The outbreak of the Thirty Years War has 
another essay to itself, this time one which 
concentrates on Spanish p 61 icy, and rightly 
points out that there was no need for the 
Bohemian affair to ignite a general conflagra- 
tion. Although this piece was written more 
than twenty years ago, most of its judgments 
on the relationship between Spain and the 
Netherlands have been strikingly confirmed by 
more recent research. It makes a lively ending 
to a distinguished aud very entertaining 
volume. 
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SHAKESPEARE IN PERSPECTIVE 

— — — —^ 7—7 Volume 1 / — : ; — 

. Edited by Roger Sales 

Roy Hudd on 'The Comedy of Errors, General Sirjohv Hacketton'CorialanufJitty pioper on 
'Tlie M erry Wives of Windsor', Eleanor Broil on 'Much Ado About Nothing' -here Is d. 
fascinating collection of 1 essays taken from the radio and television commentaries on the second 
series of nineteen plays in tl\e BBC TV SkaUespectre. ' 

Together, these thirty-six essays form an exciting fluid often unconventional introduction to 
Shakespeare, challenging traditional assumptions and approaches. Throughout^ the collection 
there is a very strong emphasis on the need to free Shakespeare from the classroom or study and 
put him back in the theatre where he belongs. Urging all readers to leave the critical tracts and 
make trucks for the theatre, cinema or television screen* Shakespeare in Perspective Volume 2 
will be a source of inspiration and pleasure to students, teachers and the general reader alike. 


£3.95 From Booksellers 
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Behind the lines 


Lom a Sage 

The overcrowding in Poet’s Comer is acute. 
During the last fortnight sixteen First World 
War poets and D. H. Lawrence have moved in; 
and according to the Chapter office at West- 
minster Abbey ("Sir John Betjeman coming up 
next") there are real problems about finding 
even the two-dimensional space for a plaque 
these days. Quite how one makes one's post- 
humous presence felt isn’t clear. Auden was 
double-quick; Dylan Thomas squeezed in 
three years ago; which was what gave the D. H. 
Lawrence Society hope for this centenary year . 
They’re not sure themselves how they man- 
aged it: they did get Midlands’ authors like 
Stanley Middleton and Alan Sillitoe to write to 
the Dean and Chapter; Melvyn Bragg wrote in 
too, and so did a lot of local MPs; but nothing 
happened for two years until suddenly last 
February the Dean gave the go-ahead. In 
theory, he alone decides - and the Chapter 
office likes to keep the process pretty myste- 
rious, doubtless to filter out all but the most 
determinedly-backed candidates. Does the 
Dean consult people, I asked? Well, came the 
answer, if he needs to, but then (a nice touch) 
"he’s a very worldly person”. The Very Re- 
verend Edward Carpenter himself wasn’t 
available for comment, but he unveiled the 
stone yrith aplomb (Homo Sunil The Adventur- 
er , it says, slotted in underneath Byron and 
next to Lewis Can-oll) and he prayed for the 
writers of our day - “Bestow Thy blessing, we 
beseech Thee , on those who speak to us for our 
beguilement” - without undue fervour. The 
congregation was nicely motley: two of Lawr- 
ence’s nieces to lay flowers, the Mexican 
ambassador, the Lord Mayor of Westminster, 
the mayors of Eastwood and Croydon (where 
Lawrence taught at a school and hated it) and 
hundreds of Lawrentians, with the literary 
world rather sparsely represented. It was, of 
course, a civic occasion, not really a literary 
one - very much (like Poet’s Comer itself) a 


memorial to the disorder of English taste, with 
Samuel Butler lording it over Milton, and Har- 
dy humbly lined up in an aisle to be trodden on 
routinely. 


Wherever two or three language teachers are 
gathered together the Babel jokes burgeon, in 
simultaneous translation. One topical exam- 
ple: Hors d' oeuvres = out of work. A more 
recherche item, coined they say at an agribusi- 
ness conference. Is the splendidly mouthfilliog 
phrase matelots glacis, a creative stab at frozen 
semen. Indeed there’s now a special variety of 
international maritime English called Sea- 
speak designed doubtless to deal with just such 
linguistic emergencies .... The jokes drew 
hearty laughs at this month’s International con- 
ference The Future of the English language in 
the Commonwealth, jointly arranged by the 
English Speaking Union and the Common- 
wealth Institute - pertly because participants 
were uneasily aware that relations between 
English and English were the real problem. 
The spread of the prepacked international 
business version of the language is, of course, 
unstoppable: David Liston from the British 
Overseas Trade Board pointed out that the 
German for marketing these days tends to be 
^marketing”. Mr Hay from the Hong Kong 
Government Office casually threw that out 
there are more people learning English in Chi- 
na at the moment than there are English- 
speakers in America. And so forth. 

Under the surface film of euphoria, how- 
ever, there lurked large doubts. Rakesh 
Bahnot of NATESLA (National Association 
for the Teaching of English as a Second Lan- 
guage to Adults), the Hammersmith and 
Fulham English Language Scheme, and 
Artrage magazine (published by the Minor- 
ities* Arts Advisory Service), said wittily that 
there seemed to be at least two mutually In- 
comprehensible languages being spoken at the 
conference itself - one that emphasized the 
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“The alternative approaches to literature that have emerged in recent 
• years have hardened into an orthodoxy which entails the unthinking 
; rejection of traditional critical approaches, uses literary criticism to 
; gratify revolutionary desires, and fosters a self-righteous sectarianism 
*• that stifles the enjoyment. and disciplined exploration of literature.” 

. .,PN Review 48 identifies, contests and provokes a debate of more than 
; thirty; voices, upon the new orthodoxy. Reason, passion, principle, 
humour, anger: not for the first time in England a debate about 
' literature and criticism is a debate about culture, education, politics. 

Catherine Belsey/ Anti-Imperative i Questioning the Old Order 
Gabriel Josipovid/A Delicate Situation .* 

Bernard Bergonzi/ An Insecure Orthodoxy, ; . . . . ■ 

Christine Brooke-Rose/Fighting Windmill* 

, Mardn Dodsworth/Discrlmination, Imagination and Politics 

v ■ Fred Inglis/For Continuity 

... Christopher Noifris/The Politics of Theory 

i, , , . 

Terry Eagleton C.H. Sisson J. Hillis Miller Antony Easthope 

, Hilton Kramer *. Anne Cluysenaar. Prank Kermode Michael Edwards *. 
, ; Mjarjorie Perlof f JohnNeedbam .Brian Morton Roger Poole 

v . * Pete? .Bfrriy ;• .lain McGUchnst ' • Stephen ftann -Elinor Shaffer 
; Dudley .Young ' J.F.Hendry tan Robinson Paul McLougblin 
. and an extensive survey-bibliography of key text# by Nicolas Iredell 


DERRIDA FOUCAULT LACAN 
t>E MAN EAGLETON JAMESON 


KR1STEVA BARTHES, TODOROV WILLIAMS 
RIPFATERRE BLOOM ECO MacCABfc SAID 


variety, changefiilness, permeability and fertil- 
ity of Englishes in the plural (Caribbean En- 
glish, Indian English, Nigerian English, carni- 
vals of creolization on all fronts); and another 
that called for a return to (Victorian?) gram- 
mar, and employed sinister images of degen- 
eration. vitiation and corruption. A puzzled 
white-haired lady from the English Speaking 
Union made Mr Bahnot’s point in a different 
way at the summing-up session. “But are we 
winning?" she asked. No one answered. We all 
passed round the matelots glacis to cover our 
embarrassment. 


Keri Hulme’s Booker Prize winner, The Bone 
People, a shining example of the indigenization 
of English, complete with Maori glossary, is 
proving more readable than some people 
feared. Publishers Hodder and Stoughton 
(who enterprisingly went shares with the tiny 
Spiral collective that originally brought it out) 
report sales of 17,500 since the prize was 
announced, which makes 27,500 to date in this 
country, not to mention an extraordinary 
35,000 copies in New Zealand. And the Prime 
Minister’s office has been on the phone to in- 
vite Ms Hulme to a reception later this month, 
when Hodder hope to persuade her to make 
her first visit to England. 

So Booker still works its magic. At £15,000 
it’s no longer the most glittering prize in cash 
terms, though. This year the Whitbread 
Awards, instead of distributing a few 
thousands here and there, are going for broke 
with a Book of the Year prize of £18,500 to be 
given to one of the first-round winners in each 
of their five categories, announced last week: 
Hawksmoor by Peter Aclcroyd (Hamish 
Hamilton, Novel), Oranges Are Not the Only 
Fruit by Jeanetta Winterson (Pandora Press, 


and a first television play performed in the UK 
or the Republic of Ireland during 1985. The 
rules are routine until you reach the fifth and 
final one , which stntcs that "The judges reserve 
the right to call in entries at their own discre- 
tion and to vary these provisions in ways con- 
sistent with the aims of the award. They also 
reserve the right to withhold the award." So 
there. Beckettian aspirants should note that 
the dosing date is November 30 this year 
(further information from Faber and Faber, 3, 
Queen Square, London WC1N 3AU). 


The National Library for the Blind has just 
unveiled a new computer braille system (de< 
signed by Dr John Gill of the Research Unit for 
the Blind at Brunei University) which will dou- 
ble the number of new books they’re able lo 
make available each year (from 200 to 400) and 
cut down the time needed to make duplicate 
copies from ten days to seven minutes. Their j 
stock is less specialized and less technical than 
that of the RNIB library; Director-Qeneral 
Allan Leach says they’re really just like a pub- 
lic library, the only difference in their readers’ 
tastes being a mysterious preference for detec- 
tive stories over romances. Among the first 
books produced by the new system are Anita 
Brookner’s two latest novels, and J. G. Bal- 
lard’s Empire of the Sun. The library has 
around 4,000 users, and no fixed loan period- 
dilatory borrowers may get their memories 
jogged after six months or so; some few cont- 
rive to change their books three times a week 
by post, which must mean that the post office in 
Stockport works by braille too. (National lib- ! 
rary for the Blind, Cromwell Road, Bredbuij, 
Stockport SK6 2S9.) 


First Novel), The Nature of the Beast by Janni t 

Howker (Julia Macrae; Children’s Novel), In Moscow a publishing scandal seems lo have 
Douglas Dunn’s Elegies (Faber, Poetry), and quietly resolved itself. The excellent Lawrence 
Ben Pimlott’s Hugh Dalton (Cape, Biogra- apd Wishart Collected Works of Karl Marx m 

phy), all of which get a mere £1,000 to be going Friedrich Engels (up to Volume 19 now in the 
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on with. A novelty about the Judges' Panel is 
that most of the literary lot who chose the short 
list will be let go, and replaced by six as yet 
unnamed celebrities. The idea seems to be to 
find people outside the book world who know 
about success. Bill Kallaway of Kallaway Lim- 
ited, who manage the awards, says he’s canvas- 
sing people from politics, sport, pop and the 
media whom he likes to think of as “lay read- 
ers”. There’ll be no discussion, no chairperson, 
no more committee meetings, judges will vote 
for what they fancy (after all, you can't sensibly 
compare, say, poetry and biography, roses and 
daffodils) and one lucky writer will get the 
£17,500 windfall. Meantime, 500 posters on 
the London underground and a million book- 
marks will publicize the five runners. 

On an altogether more modest scale, but 
with a similar air of arbitrariness, is the new 
Samuel Beckett Award sponsored by Channel 
* Four, the Royal Court Theatre and Faber, with 
two prizes of £1,00(1 each for a first stage play 

AUTHOR, AUTHOR 

Competition No 253 

Reeders are invited to Identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and -to send ub the 
answers so dipt they reach this office not later than 
December 13. A prjza qU$ 0 is offered for the first 1 
Correct set, of answers opened on that date. The, 
solution and insults will appear on December 20. ' 

1 ' AD breathed ip silence, and intensely gazed, 

When from the lofty couch his voice Aeneas raised, - 
And thus bogan;Tje task which you impose . 

0 Queen, rbviyes Unutterable woes; / 

How tyy the Grecians Troy was overturned , 

And her power fell -to be for ever mourned: ■ 

Calamities whtor with a pitying heart . 

1 saw, of wh|ch I formed no common part,' 

2 AU were attentive to the God-UkeMan; 

When from his lofty Couch he thus began. 

Great Queen, what you coramand me to relate, 
Renews the sad remembrance pCourFdtet i 

An empire from its old (foundations rent, • 


main series) has for some time had an embar- 
rassing gap where Volume 15 should be. Brian 
Pearce, translator of a number of works by 
Bolshevik writers of the early period, including 
five volumes of Trotsky (How the Revolution 
Armed , etc), fills in the background: “w 
volume in question is due to contain Man* 
1856-7 study of The Secret Diplomatic History 
of the Eighteenth Century ... the problem u 
not so much that Marx went demonstrably 
wrong, but that his treatment of Russian his- 
tory is anti-Russian, almost racist in P la “* • 
Well, the good news is that Volume 15 will k 
coming out in the new year, after Volume zo, 
but none the less intact and fully annotated 
Jeff Skelley, managing director of Lawie 
and Wishart, says he saw the first pulls in Mos- 
cow when he visited the Book Fair a mon 
ago, and though the publication “may J* u * 
fie a few feathers", it’s announced in the in- 
gress Publishers catalogue for the first > 
and will definitely appear. 


The Phrygian wealth and wailfulrealmofTroy: 
Those mthtul things that I myself beheld^ 

And whereof no smal l part foil to my snare . 


* ' v i, Aodcvery woe the 7>xJ/fl/u updenvew: ; 

... , .. Andpeopl d Cities made a Desart {Piece: 

... . AUthat iW and part of which l was v 

Ndt<^ q the hardest of Qur Foes could hear, ; 


Winner Alistair Watson 

•'l^F^xmlnutes late", was aii WswmmenUMjJJ 
climbed in beside him. He started 
threw the helicopter screws into gear^n*j ^ 
shot vertically into the air. Henry_ 0 c^_ . ^ ^ 
humming ‘of the propeller ^.^^SecdSwter 
- wasp, from wasp to mosquito; toe ^ 

showed that they were rising at the best part ouw« 
kilometres a minute. * • vi rhB ntei I- 

• Aldoua Huxley, Breve New World . ensp^ 

2 Then the sides of the vestibule TW 

SRf 

the loft and vanished, polished tiles rushed Yj ^ 
stream of water, there was a sb^t jar, tJl{ 
• air-ship, issuing from Its tunnel, soared S 
' waters of a tropical ocean. „ 

E. M. Forster, “The Machine Stops - 

...3 1 pressed the lever over to Us 


Return to i 
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Letter 



Claudio Sanchez 
Albomoz 

Sir, - May I protest strongly at Peter Linehan's 
page-long homage to Claudio Sanchez Albor- 
noz (October 11), the notorious shortcomings 
of whose work were briefly summarized in 
M. R- Lida's pertinent remarks about Espafla: 
Un enigma histdrlco, a book which “in its claims 
for the racial purity of the Spanish mind" pre- 
sents it as “successively impervious to the civi- 
lizing contribution of Phoenicians, Greeks, 
Carthaginians, Romans, Jews and Arabs”? 
This work was also the subject of a devastating- 
ly fair review-article by Peter Russell, “The 
Nessus Shirt of Spanish History” (1959), with 
which all British Hispanists are familiar. In his 
strenuous efforts to be generous in his appre- 
ciation of the Spanish historian, Linehan is 
consistently unfair and patronizing about 
Argentina, where the Spanish exile lived and 
worked for a good half of his life. 

There are absolutely no grounds whatever 
for stating that if the Spaniard’s monographs 
were “notably bereft of modern bibliography 
and foreign instances, it could hardly have 
been otherwise [since] Buenos Aires in the 
1940s and 50s was not the place to study 
medieval Spain in a European setting”; for 
assimilating Argentina to a “desert island” and 
for informing TLS readers that “Don [sic] 
Claudio’s . . . inability to scan the periodicals” 
was due to his living there. The truth is, in fact, 
the opposite. All through the European war 
years and after, and despite a relatively brief 
period when Axis and German-occupied terri- 
tories publications reached neutral Argentina 
with less ease than did those of Allied or neut- 
ral countries, Buenos Aires was as well placed 
as, say, London or New York for the reception 
of any foreign periodical or book, and certainly 
better placed than Madrid or Barcelona. It was 
also a larger intellectual and cultural cosmopo- 
litan centre than any other Spanish or Spanish- 
speaking city, and remains so to this day. In 
fact tlfe most valuable work in Spanish philoso- 
phy and literary studies during the 1940s was 
carried out in Argentina by other Spanish ex- 
iles, such as Corominas in Mendoza and Ama- 
do Alonso in Buenos Aires. Alonso, who set 
up the Instituto de Filologfa in the Universidad 
de Buenos Aires and founded and directed the 
Revista de fllologta hispdnlca (1939-46), left 
Argentina, together with a group of Argentine 
disciples, in 1946-7 when they refused to swear 
allegiance to the-newly established Perrin gov- 
ernment, as was demanded of them. They went 
to Mexico and, later, Harvard - two other 
places of exile - where they continued produo 
ing work of the highest calibre. No such consid- 
erations seem to have troubled S&nchez Albor- 
noz: he remained in Argentina all through the 
two peronlsta periods - not so different 
perhaps from Franco’s Spain in outlook, if 
vastly more prosperous up to the late 1960s. 

• (Corominas went in 1946 to Chicago.) 

The fact that S&nchez Albomoz chose to 
ignore European historical research in the 
years of his exile has to do with the man he was, 
or had become, but not with the circumstances 
of the country which, in Linehan’s words, 

• “welcomed him with such generosity", 

i. Linehan gets much closer to the truth when, 
re-reading Espafla: Un enigma histdrlco 
(1956), he is “saddened to find the twentieth 
century liberal republican transformed into 
; something barely distinguishable from a 
i fifteenth ■‘century anti-semite”. Others, of 
. course, have thought, written and said, before 
■ Linehan, that they considered Srinchpz Albor- 
v noz a twentieth-century anti-semite - in one 
; WeIl-known instance to his face. This happened 
' i? 1961 dtiring Mrs Malkiei’s last visit to 
Buenos Aire? when she refused to greet Sfin- 
f when he came to see her after her first 
’ lecture/ “I do not”, she 1 explained to him, 
. ‘'shake hands with anti-semites.” The accusar 
tioti is true;. since the historian had no com- 
punction in deliberately twisting historical evi- 
jjnccrto suit his perversion, as, again, Mrs 
r ; Malkiel proves conclusively in her La orlglnall - 

b^dartlsttca de Ip Celestlna (1962, p 511) with 
\>^v, inference tq several astonishing misquotations 
h M in Espaha which can only be deliber- 

i./ in his review, is of the same opin- 

iv^^X^in that work, Sdnchez Albomoz had 
^; ; /^^n with uncoM irony: “I believe I 
. enough authority for readers to 

t - • ■ 


trust the scientific rigour of my assertions" 
(Vol 1, p 20). 

It is therefore all the more galling to see that 
in his conclusion Linehan returns to his dispa- 
ragement of Argentina and calls the Spaniard's 
residence there “a tragedy for scholarship". As 
an example, apropos of some books lost in 
transit, he quotes from a personal letter of 1973 
when Sfinchez wrote “muy pocos barcos cruZan 
ahora el mar”. Typically, this was untrue. 

As for the “charming letter" from the King 
of Spain addressed to the historian in Buenos 
Aires and which, again, starts with “Aunque 
lejos de Espafla . . all there is to say is that 
besides reflecting on the personality of a king 
who is not just interested in horses or skiing, 
what the letter does is to demonstrate the des- 
perate need of post-Franco Spain to find intel- 
lectual cult figures of some standing do fill in 
the great void left by so many years of fascist 
“peace", and to give the country something of 
the cultural prestige which is a cause of so much 
general enjoyment and self-congratulation in, 
for instance, its trans-Pyrenean neighbour. But 
the desire of Spain to join in this, as in other 
aspects, its Common Market partners, should 
not blind us to the realities of the case and 
make us sec a tragedy of exile where there was 
none. 

DANIEL WAJSSBEIN. 

46 Leckford Road, Oxford. 

'Homo Sovieticus' 

Sir, - As the translator of Homo Sovieticus by 
Alexander Zinoviev, may I comment on the 
review of this work by John B. Dunlop in your 
issue of October 11? 

It seems strange that Professor Dunlop 
should equate the narrator with the author. 
However, others did so too; and this necessi- 
tated a preface to the French translation in 
which Professor Zinoviev said that the hero of 
Homo Sovieticus was indeed a KGB agent in 
Western Europe, but that the hero was not he. 

In his confused and confusing review Dun- 
lop, a much younger professor than Aleksandr 
Aleksandrovich, resident in California, has 
clearly taken offence at this black satire which, 
admittedly, is Zinoviev’s extreme essay in the 
enfant terrible vein. He writes that “this logicao 
is too often illogical, too often enmeshed in 
hubris and moral squalor”. At the same time 
he is obviously worried by the author's com- 
ments on the West’s rather feeble defence 
against Soviet penetration aa carried out by the 
Homosos or Soviet amoral opportunist. 

Possibly the impact of a Russian professor 
turned satirist is just too much for the Western , 
and especially American, academic to sto- 
mach. Satire vis-h-vis the Soviet Union without 
hubris and “moral squalor” would of course 
not be satire at all. It is Zinoviev's distinction, 
surely, that he has illuminated sovietism, at 
home or in exile, by many means; and in this 
work by inspired clowning. The down, after 
all, is not only a prankster but a poet who 
mourns life’s inevitable absurdities. Naturally 
all this is for from academe, San Francisco; as 
far as Brecht or Waugh. 

Homo Sovieticus, I suggest, cannot without 
absQ'rdJty be reviewed as a political treatise, 
but only as part of Zinoviev’s remarkable 
vision of his own country.. Perhaps it takes 
another artist, such as Anthony Burgess, ,to 
appreciate this documentary fiction; or at least 
someone who is pnresentfu) of paradoxes and 
unfrightened by “moral squalor". 

CHARLES JANSON. 

39 Edward es Square, London W8. 


'Aufklarung' 


Sir, - Simon Schaffer and, presumably, Tho- 
mas L. Hankins are mistaken in escribing the 
“coinage of . the term Aufkldrung” to Kant 
(October 18) , .The word was in use in the 1750s. 
In 1784 the principal organ of the German 
Enlightenment, the Berlitiische Monatsschrlft , 
published, some articles, Including one by 
Moses Mendelssohn, on the meaning of. the 
word and complaints about its ambiguity. 
Kant’s essay, “Zur Beantwortiing der Frage: 
Was ist Aufklftrung?” was published in the last 
issue of 1784. 

LEWIS w;, BECK. ' 

Department of Philosophy> University of Rochester, 
Rochester j New - York 1 14627. ' 


The New Critics 

Sir, - My objection to Michael Sprinker’s 
partial and peremptory way with the New 
Critics (Letters, November 1) is precisely that 
it is so unabashedly linked with a Whig myth of 
intellectual progress, in which the simple, 
outworn conceptions of the past must inexor- 
ably yield before the triumphal car of an 
enlightened, sophisticated modernity. But no- 
thing is ever quite that simple, least of all the 
idea of organic form as it fitfully surfaces in the 
writings of the New Critics. Certainly the New 
Critics respected Coleridge, but their fascina- 
tion with ambiguity, irony, tension and para- 
dox in language was always difficult to recon- 
cile with Coleridge’s concern with the unifying 
literary symbol. As I have argued elsewhere (in 
The Theory of Reading , edited by Frank 
Gloversmith) Cieanth Brooks was especially to 
stress the disruptive effects of language, and 
his interpretation of Wordsworth significantly 
anticipates the deconstructive critique of 
Romantic aesthetics. 

So between America^ past and American 
present there is more than a little continuity. 
Paul de Man himself acknowledged that it was 
in the school of practical criticism that he learnt 
to problematize the words on the page. From 
the New Critics to de Man there has been a 
continuous commitment to unhistorical and 
anti-historical modes of reading, allied with the 
curious faith that this is the necessary precondi- 
tion for a critical activity that aspires to be ever 
more rigorous and pure. Perhaps it is this very 
devotion to “reading”, rather than the distant 
clarion call of Emerson, that produces a certain 
blindness in American literary criticism to the 
conditions of its own historical and ideological 
formation. 

DAVID MORSE. 

University of Sussex, Falmcr, Brighton. 


Athenian Ritual 

Sir, - 1 endorse much of what Sally Humphreys 
says in her letter (October 18), but one or two 
points desetve.brief comment. When she urges 
the need for “deconstructing our current 
synchronic accounts of ancient ritual, cobbled 
together out of evidence' from different 
periods, places and genres”, she is merely 
reiterating the first law of historical enquiry: 
that evidence must be evaluated within its own 
context. The problems (and differences) arise 
when the evaluated data are reconstructed 
afterwards. I am not so bold as to claim that my 
interpretation of the intentipn behind Athe- 
nian funerary ritual ns outlined in The Greek 
Way of Death is right and that therefore others 
are wrong (though it Is galling indeed to be 
chided by an anthropologist for having read the 
“classics of anthropology”). Moreover, would 
it not be patently absurd to abandon .“the 
rationalizing interpretive traditions which be- 
gan their career in classical Greece” when one 
is actually trying to interpret classical Greece? 
In conclusion, 1 am far from confident that 
Professor Humphreys and myself could discuss 
the issue at all if we were to step, -as she seerris 
to urge, outside our “commonsense cultural 
system”. 

ROBERT S. J. GARLAND. 

Center for Hellenic Studies, 3100 Whitehaven Street 
NW, Washington, DC 20008. 


Alfred Gilbert 

Sir, - J. Mordaunt Crook in his review of 
Richard Dorment’s biography of Alfred Gil- 
bert' (October 4) misrepresents a comment I 
made in a letter to the Spectator of July 13. 
Referring to Alfred Gilbert’s sale of replicas of 
his works, he says, “He was not -legally speak- 
ing-dishonest”, and then, "Dr Cecil Gilbert 
has pointed out . . .' that, for all his tergiversa- 
tions, Gilbert kept to the letter of the Copyright 
act of 1814”: These were not my words and this 
statement does not convey the real Impact of 
what I wrote, which is that Gilbert, as, a 
nineteenth-century sculptor, was operating 
within the framework of rules . that had 
obtained throughout the nineteenth century. 
These were fully explained by Thomas Brock 
in statements to a committee of the House of 
Lords in 1900 when the overhaul of the Copy- 


right Act was be ing considered . He was asked : 

“The Committee would like to know why you 
think that the sculptor{&) should be in all cases 
allowed to have the copyright in the works that 
they have sold, or which have been ordered on 
commission, whereas the law is not so for 
paintings?” Brock answered: “I think, my 
Lord, that the framers of the Act of 1814 fully 
recognized the exceptional difficulties attend- 
ing the work of a sculptor, and the heavy ex- 
penses incurred in the production of works of 
sculpture, and therefore have allowed the 
sculptor to supplement his income by means of 
reproduction.” Brock also agreed, in reply to a 
further question put to him, that in the case of 
an ideal work (as opposed to a portrait) “a 
sculptor ought to be able to make as many — 
replicas as he likes, whether the work was 
ordered by a private person or by a public 
body”. 

I think you will agree that there is a great 
deal of difference in meaning between “keep- 
ing to the letter of the law" and operating 
within the law according to the customary pro- 
cedures used by sculptors at that time. In 1899 
when Gilbert was casting the figures of saints 
for the Clarence Memorial he was in such des- 
perate financial straits that in order to meet the 
foundry expenses he made an agreement to sell 
to a patron, William Vivian, four replicas of 
figures he was then casting for the tomb. The 
details of this agreement are in his unpublished ^ 
Studio Diary for 1899 in my possession. Photo- 
graphs of these figures were reproduced in an 
article by Jdseph Hatton (The Easter Art 
Annual , 1903) with the acknowledgement that 
they were from the private collection of Wil- 
liam Vivian. Gilbert thus quite openly sold thie 
replicas of figures for the tomb and neither his 
contemporaries, nor the King, questioned the 
ethics of his action. 

The first public suggestion that Gilbert de- _ , 
frauded King Edward was made by Bevis Hill- 
ier in an article entitled “Was Gilbert guilty?” 
(The Times , October 19, 1968) at a time when 
two of the figui-es sold to Vivian , the Virgin arid 
St Elizabeth of Hungary, were exhibited at the 
Fine Art Society. This came sixty-nine years 
after the production of the figures and fifty- 
seven years after the 191 1 Change in the Copy- 
right Act of 1814 effectively transferred the ■ 
right of reproduction from the sculptor to the 
patroft . Hilller suggested that Gilbert had 
finished these figures for the tomb by 1898 and 
on account of financial difficulties sold them, 
later replacing them with less elaborate, less , 
finished works, but* he was wrong on two 
counts. Firstly he assumed that a letter M. H. 
Spielmann wrote to Isabel McAllister in 1926 
- in which he reported that some Royal 
Academicians “believe to be a fact that, 
although G. took some figures from the tomb 
in spite of the King's wish and then said that 
they were melted down, these figures were in 
due time reproduced and offered for sale in 
Bond Street" - referred to the figures Gilbert 
sold to Vivian. In fact, it did not, for the Spiei- 
mann correspondence ' (Royal Academy) 
shows quite clearly that it referred to certain 
pirated casts of figures which had not been 
placed on the tomb (see also McAllister's 
Alfred Gilbert, page 194). Secondly the figures 
had not been finished for the tomb by 1898, but 
were cast in 1899 at (he same time as the tomb 
figures, although Hillier could not have known 
this. 

It is worth recording that in an article in The 
Times (August 4, 1898) it was stated that “Mr 
Gilbert . . . has found the work far more costly 
than either he or his Royal patrons intended, 
and that he doubts whether he can ever under- 
take anything of the kind again. We can well 
believe that fact and do not wonder at his 
hesitation, but jt would certainly be a lament- 
able thing, if in a country like this, where 
wealth js so abundant and where artistic genius 
' is so rate, one of the leading men o>f genius of 
our time, and one of the two greatest decora- ~- 
five English sculptors of the century, should 
have to cease producing great and important 
works because they found it in practice to be • 
too costly.” The total cost of the Clarence 
Memorial is unknown, but one suspects that 
like the Shaftesbury Memorial Fountain it was 
a major cause of his eventual bankruptcy. 

CECIL GILBERT 

5 The Grove, Forest Hall, Newcastle upon Tyne. 
- More letters, overleaf ... . „ , 
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John L. Flood 

Grimm Tales in English 

British library, until January 26, 1986 

To mark the bicentenary of the birth of Jacob 
Grimm in January, 1785 and his brother 
Wilhelm in February, 1786, the British Library 
has mounted a small display entitled Grimm 
Tales in English . It will appeal not only to those 
with a special interest in children's books, book 
illustration or such matters as Anglo-German 
cultural relations in the nineteenth century but 
_ indeed to anyone, old or young, who has ever 
“appreciated the magical qualities of the tales of 
the Brothers Grimm. 

The sequence of about fifty exhibits begins 
with a reproduction of Wilhelm Grimm's 
manuscript of one of the tales and follows the j 

development of the collection through publica- 1 
tion of the first volume of the Kinder-und 1 
Hausmdrchen in 1812 (“the most momentous 
event in the history of folklore") to the chief 
focus of (he exhibition, the reception of the 
tales in Britain in the nineteenth and twentieth ' 
centuries. This emphasis is appropriate, for 
although some of the talcs were translated into 5 
Danish in 1816 and others into Dutch in 1820, 1 

their success outside Germany - and to some \ 
r ' extent even within Germany - is due in no 
small measure to the favourable reception they ‘ 
were accorded in Britain in the first dozen 
years or so after the appearance of the first 1 
volume in Berlin. 

A copy of this edition with Walter Scott’s ' 
signature stands symbolically as an introduc- 
tion to this part of the exhibition. But it was not j 

Scott or Sir Francis Cohen - who drew atten- 1 
tion to the tales in the Quarterly Review - who 
w was responsible for the success of the collec- 
tion in Britain: the credit for this is due to 
Edgar Taylor (1793-1839), whose translation, 
under the title German Popular Stories, was 
published in two volumes, in 1823-6. On 
January 16, 1823 , Scott wrote to Taylor: “I have 1 
often wished to see such a work undertaken by 
a gentleman of taste sufficient to adapt the 
simplicity of the German narratives to our 
own, which you have done so successfully." • 
The success of Taylor’s edition rests not only 
on the fact that he intended his translatfon to 
be for .children rather than scholars - its dura* 
bllity is exemplified by it* use for young readers 
in a Puffin, edition of 1948 - but to a consider* 

LETTERS——— - 

Neglected Fictions 

Sir, - Readers of the fascinatin g symposium on . 
neglected fiction (October 18) may like to 
know that next year the Hogarth Piess is re- 
issuing several of the titles mentioned: Bullet Ift . . 
the Ballet and No Bed for Bacon by Brahms . 
and Simon (suggested by Humphrey Carpen- 
ter); Jean Stafford's Boston Adventure and 
Collected Short Stories, (recommended by ' 
Michael Wood) and Machado de Assis’s Dom 
CasmuffOy and, later Qulncas Borba . (men- 
tioned by John Ryle). We will also sopo be 
reprinting ' Edwin Muir’s The Marionette , 

, which was so highly, praised by Roy Fuller, and 
Muir's Autobiography, Machado de Assis’S 
Epitaph of a SmaUWinner and the novels of 
" Mark Rutiierford , The Revolution in Tanner’s 
[ !' /. : Lane, CJaraHppgood arid Catherine Furze (as . 
r.M>l.riot«id IW Jtenniqjie Lee); are already on our. 

:■ • jenny uglOw. . '-, ; .. A '• -. A . : 

■ i, . Hogarth prew f 4p WlllinmlV Strcet, London WCfl. ' 

1 . Sir,- NY. H. Ni at jbjek’s Th e New Republic, A. J. 
i , Ayer’s choice in y6ur ‘‘Neglected Fictions!’ 
j (October 18), may have “fallen into neglect** , 

}• : but.it has appeared iri two' good ecjitlorts since 

■ the war - an arinolBted edition by ). MaxPai- 
[ . ridk (University of Florida Press, 1950) and a 

i facsimile edition in the Vifctoritm Library by, 
John Lucas (Leicester University PreSs, 1975) . 

incidentally, although Herbert Spencer has 
often been said to be among Mallock’s Victims, . 
he isn't actually represented in the book except 
that some of his views arc attributed to “Mr 
Saunders”, the crude caricature of Wi K, Clif- 
ford. By contrast, the picture of T ; H. Huxley 
„ as “Mr Storks”, complained of 


able extent also on the twenty-two etchings by 
George Cruikshank. It is too much for Ruskiu 
to claim that these were unrivalled since Rem- 
brandt, but one may agree with Cniikshank’s 
biographer that “these little-laboured com- 
positions ... are full of his drollest and most 
whimsical spirit. Nothing could be more tricksy 
than his ‘pert fairies' and ‘dapper elves', no- 
thing more engaging than his picturesque back- 
grounds and fanciful accessories." So impress- 
ed were the Grimms by the Taylor-Cruikshank 
edition that in 1825 they themselves published 
a Kleine Ausgabe of the tales, a selection of 
fifty of the best-loved tales, intended for chil- 
dren and illustrated by their artist brother Lud- 
wig Emil Grimm. 

Since that time, many translators and artists 
have tried their hand, and the exhibition in- 
cludes representative examples of the work of 
both. The translations include the dull Victor- 
ian 9 ne by Margaret Hunt (1884), Lucy 
Crane's (1886), Ralph Manheim’s (1977), and 
there is a particularly interesting case with 
several versions of a single tale, The Fisherman 
and his Wife, which include Brian Alderson’s 
translation (1978) and Gilbert Mackay’s 
rendering into Scots (1982), a remarkable 
attempt to do justice to the tale’s dialect ori- 
gins. The illustrators represented include 
Edward Wehnert (1850s), Walter Crane (1886), 
Arthur Rackham (1900, 1909), and Mabel 
Lucie Attwell (cl910), Kay Nielsen’s art deco 
ornamentation (cl928), Mervyn Peake (1946), 
Jan Pielikowski (1977) and David Hockney 
(1970). 

This is a delightful exhibition - as far as it 
goes. It is a great pity that the British Library 
has not taken the opportunity to tell the public 
who the Brothers Grimm were and what their 
real importance was. Even Brian Alderson’s 
excellent, lavishly illustrated exhibition notes 
(available free of charge) do not go beyond the 
most laconic of allusions to the Grimms’ "de- 
voted study of German nationhood and the 
history, of German literature 1 '. A chance has 
been missed to try to dispel the popular image 
of them as a couple of eccentrics, quaintly en- 
gaged in gathering fairy-tales, and to show 
them in their true Tight, not only as men who 
played a significant role in the political scene of 
theiT day but more importantly as scholars who 
made pioneering and lastingly important con- 
tributions to many branches of humanistic 
study. 


(Remainders, October 18), is positively be- 
nign.’ f ' 

ni colas Walter/ 

88 Islington High Stfeet, London Nl. ' . 

Sir, - 1 share Anthony Burgess’s high opinion 
of. Parade’^ find: he will be pleased to leant 
' that, . as I’m. sdre many, of ..your . readers ; are 


gold and jewelled binding, which probably in- 
H. R. Woudhuysen Chided an ivory panel or nn enamel plaque, its 

A. L. — scripts and decoration - Irish and Viking in 

style with architectural columns, staring faces, 
The first half of Sotheby’s sale of Western birds and dragons - are outstandingly fine, 
manuscripts and miniatures on November 26 Nothing quite like it is ever expected to come 
largely consists of single and fragmentary col- on the market again, 
lections of leaves. Most come from the library It is a hard lot to follow nnd the next item, 

of Otto F. Ege who. calling himself a “Biblio- two leaves used ns a wrapper to a 1549 set of 

clast", specialized in the collecting and sale of English Parliamentary Acts, is odd rather than 
sample leaves from medieval manuscripts. The expensively lavish. They tell in Latin stories of 
two finest items from this source are probably Godericus “who one day when lie should have 
twenty-six leaves from a Romanesque Cister- been at church was sitting by his house chatting 

cian Missal, flourished with elegant red, green and larking with two young girls”; he acclden- 

and pale blue initials (estimate £7,000- tally swallows one of their necklaces, nearly dies, 

£10,000) and 123 leaves from a Latin Bible repents, coughs up the necklace and resolves to 
written and illuminated in England, just poss- be good thereafter; and of Osmund whose bad 
ibly near Cambridge, in the early thirteenth behaviour included letting the monastery pigs 
century (estimate £3, 000-£5 ,000). But the first out and stealing its wood. He loses his sight but 
half of the sale has other important and rare it is restored: "There is the beginning of a third 
material including two miniatures by the still stoiy about a wicked man from Swartinges- 
unidentified Spanish Forger, produced about cote”, the catalogue adds. These wrappers are 
the turn of this century in France (both esti- expected to fetch £200-£300. Another item of 
mated to fetch £3Q0-£500) , and more authentic English interest is a fifteenth-century Wyclif- 
items such as miniatures from Siena of the fite Bible still in its contemporary binding for 
three Marys at the Sepulchre (estimate £6,000- John Shaw (estimate £12,000— £18,000). 
£8,000) and from Tours of a pensive and rather While manuscripts of the Wycliffite Bible 

cold-looking St James the Greater (estimate are fairly common, they are not often offered 
£4,000-£6,000). There Is also an extraordinary for sale. The same is true for two very early 
ly uncommon set of six late thirteenth-century Italian manuscripts of Ovid's Metamorphoses. 
English tally sticks. These notched and split The first is from the mid twelfth century and 
hazel wood sticks were used for recording belonged to the humanist Ercole Ciofani 
financial transactions (ranging here from 4s 4d whose commentary on the poem appeared at 
to £10) and gave rise to the modern word for Venice in 1575; the second, written cl200, may 

such certificates, “stock". Most of these sticks also have been owned by Ciofani but the evi- 

were burned in 1834 in a fire which got out of dence for this is less certain: they are expected 

hand and destroyed the Palace of Westminster to reach £20,000-£30,000 and £12,000-£18,000 

and the Houses of Parliament. The six exam- respectively. 

pies for sale here, along with four documents For the rest the catalogue contains many 
relating to property in Berkshire, are expected valuable Psalters, Missals, Books of Hours and 

to go for £2,000-£3,000. Prayer Books, mainly of French and Low 

After the ninety-two lots of the first half of the Countries origin, but including a rare example 

sale the catalogue pauses and then launches into of a mid sixteenth-century south German illu- 

a long description of the Gospels of St Hubert minated Book of Hours (estimate £50,000- 

which are expected to sell for between £70,000). There is also a spectacular French 

£250,000 and £350,000. They were last studied ’ History of the World illuminated for Yves du 

in 1932 (and then only from photographs) and Fou in around 1470 which should reach 

have now been reassigned from the end of the £100,000-£150,000, a fragment of a sixth-cen- 

first to quite late in the third quarter of the tury Syriac New Testament and a long series of 

ninth century. This would suggest that the Gos- important and sometimes rather attractive 

pels, produced at the Abbey of St Amand near Armenian manuscripts collected by 

Valenciennes and owned for nearly a thousand Haroutune Hazariau. The catalogue of this 

years by the Abbey of St Hubert near Li&ge, sale will undoubtedly become an important 

were commissioned by Charles the Bald who reference work for scholars interested in the 

died in 877. While the manuscript has lost its art and culture of the Middle Ages. 

AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS 

Chris Baldkk is the author of The Social Mission of English Criticism 1848-1932, 1983. 

John Bayley Is Thomas Warton Professor of English at the University of Oxford. 

Harold Beaver’s The Grtat American Masquerade was published earlier this year. 

Robin Briggs is a FeUow of All Souls College, Oxford. 

Joseph Brodsky’s collection of poems, A Part of Speech, was published in 1980. 

Roger Cardinal’s books Include Expressionism, 1984. 

Patrlce.CbapUn’s autobiography, Albany Park , will be published next year. 


aware. Penguin to their credit — pre-empted; ,f Judith Chemalk Is working on a biography of Clara Schumann; 


his request and brought put a .one-volume; . . Calriia Craig ti n. lecturer in English Literature at the University of Edinburgh.' 
edition of all four novels in 1982. Whether or, Roger C. Cramton Is the Robert S- Stevens Professor of Law at Cornell University, 

not people are actually reading It is another valentine Cunningham is the editor of The Penguin Book of the Sptmlsh Civil War, 1980. ’ 

matter: perhaps the answer is fqr Granada - . , . . .. . . „ ... , 

*_■ JL_: .. .. „„ , .. Fernanda Eberstadt s novel, Low Tide, was published earlier this year. 

Television to dramatize it as effectively as they , AO „ 

did The Raj Quartet D - J- Enright s collection of essays, A Mania for Sentences, was published in 1983. 

JONATHAN BATE ' Edmund Fawcett is co-author of America and the Amerlcqns,198i. ( 

Trinity Hall, Cambridge. :•!• •' : •. > • Elaine FdriMfhi's- mutf. reednt .book is a : study;of BUssle Smith which was published last month, 

■ 1 \ i : ■ ■■ r ' . . / April FltzLyon’s Wbgrtjphy of Lorenzo. da Ponte; was reissued as a paperback in 1983. 

SiTj V John , Ashbery has picked Violet Paget John L.. Hood is Director' of the Institute of Germanic Studies. • i. .. . p •. 

(Vernon Lee) qn<J state&that hersupematural Ian Hamilton’s biography of Robert Lovell was published in 1983. ■■ ■ . v 

1 fiction can’t be found. Among the early books John House Is a lecturer at the Courtatild institute of Art add was ; co-organizer of the Royal Acdtiemy * 

published . by the was Supertjaiurdl Tales , by Ppst-ImpressiomBt exhibition. /. •. \ : ■; 

Verdon Lee (1955), fQlldwed by Pflp6 /(Jcy/i^ Keith Jeffery’s edition of The Milltary Correspondence 'of Field Marshal Sir Henry tW/ro/i was; published 
,h attdMqre Supernatural Tales (195$); Wfe afe ' in July. ■ : •’ : 

; cilrr^itly reprinting these- books for 1986. . Shnou KafUhsky’siAfoWrw Tsvetaeva: Tht womari, her world, and her poetry Is due to be published by- 
publication..,; y j. Cambridge tJnlvepdty P.resa^ ^nextyear,; 4 s.,. . ; ;. 

. p'ETBR OWi^N.' : rr ". Lachlan Micktiuikm , 5£//o /,- of the Baudelatreanlnheritance was published last year 

Peter Gwen Ltd, 73 Kenway Boadi London i SV5. 1 Adam hWr^Jonea ts the.edltQr L o£ A/fle West Is' Dead: Recent lesbian and gay flaiom 1983> ' 
q L ' i ' J6hn PoWnghoirne .Professor ofMa thebadtlcal PhyAcsat IhoUniversity of Cambridge from 1 968 to 1 979, is a 


i and the, 
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The great collator 

Roger Cardinal 

Kurt Schwitters 

Tate Gallery, until January 5 

JOHN ELDERF1ELD 
Kurt Schwitters 

424pp> Thames and Hudson. £30. 

0500234264 

, A wooden toothpick split by a rusty nail, a 
worn Pfennig coin, a scrap of ripped shoe- 
leather, a cartridge-cap, a theatre-ticket, a tiny 
cog-wheel , a piece of printed paper bearing the 
isolated word und : typically, a work by Kurt 
Schwitters prompts an inventory of contents. 
My list is from a piece entitled "Das Undbild" 
(1919) • It is tempting to translate this as 
“the Etcetera Picture”, and thus to identify its 
maker as the collator and guardian of all that is 
sundry, superfluous, over and beyond the 
necessary. 

The first full-Bcale Schwitters retrospective 
has arrived at the Tate Gallery, following its 
showing at the Museum of Modem Art in New 
York. Its selector, John Elderfield, is at pains 
to demonstrate the enormous range of this 
maverick of early Modernism. At the centre of 
the exhibition stands a bakelite wireless-set 
from whose depths emerges the artist's voice 
intoning the sound-poem “Ursonate", the re- 
citation of which at a house in Potsdam in 
about 1924 is said to have moved two Prussian 
generals to hysterical laughter and a score of 
old ladies to tears. Nearby are blown-up 
photos of the “Merzbau”, that secret multi- 
media creation - part assemblage, part sculp- 
ture , part architectonic growth - which domin- 
ated the interior of Schwitters's house in 
Hanover for a period of fourteen years. (It was 
destroyed by Allied bombing in 1943. ) A selec- 
tion of minor works includes advertisements 
emanating from the design agency which 
Schwitters ran in the 1920s, issues of his maga- ■ 
zine Men , lithographs, books, two cases of 
small plaster sculptures from the 1940s, and a 
number of ‘’Ephemera’’ (an intriguing categ- 
ory in this context), such as letters in collage 
form and a ledger crammed with cuttings - 
evidence of Schwitters’s irrepressible urge to 
hoard scraps. Though inevitably schematic, 
this selection is a welcome indication of the 
versatility of Schwitters’s production in an ex- 
hibition which rightly gives prominence to the 
best-known and best-realized works, namely 
the Ijierzbilder (large reliefs in which three- 
dimensional objects are affixed to the picture- 
plane) and the Merzzeichmmgen (small, in- 
timate collages made up of papers glued flat to 
the surface). 

While these two media diverge in certain 
respects, not least in scale, it is convenient to 
consider them in tandem, in that they derive 
from a single creative strategy. Schwitters’s 
work poses one fundamental question: what 
was the artist intending when he selected such 
disparate and menial fragments as the raw 
material for his art? Or, to put It another way, . 
how should we focus on an exhibition of works 
composed of theatre-tickets, tom papers, rusty 
nails, etcetera? 

Schwitters was not the first to sponsor the 
intrusion of alien matter into the art-work (one 

* must grant precedence to the sly interpolation 
°f pieces Of chair-caning and newsprint into the 
pcplers collfy of Braque and Picasso), nor the 
mdy artist to reassess the ready-made (one 
thinks of Duchamp’s provocative revaluation 
of a urinal), but he is surely unrivalled in his 
obstinate commitment over three- and-a-half 
d * cad ** to making pictures almost exclusively 
out of non-fiainterly materials. Much depends, 
o( course, on what order of objects is involved . 
Braque’s cuttings and Duchamp’s shiny urinal 
S6e m almost coy and well-mannered when 

• cotepifed with Schwitters's typical detritus. 
One cannot, imagine a new shoelace or even a 

i -.bright pin in a Mere picture. Schwitters will 
only- accept things that bear the marks of ex- 
hmisfavji -usage, .things that are worn out, 

1 r ripped or bent - things, in short, 
have done service and fall beyond the 

• ? c 9P ft of "re-cycling". It is these exhausted ob- 
jeqs that seem to have most value for him. His 
I®*®?® bf rehabilitating the decrepit reminds 

v ?*^ elderfield of the reversal of priorities 


which, in the eighteenth century, led to the 
attribution of aesthetic virtue to mins. There is 
a hint of affectation and paradox about the cult 
of the Picturesque, and the reverence with 
which Schwitters frames the contents of the 
litter-bin may have an air of wilful eccentricity. 
However, the sheer excessiveness of his pro- 
duction, mirrored in the 150 or so Merz pieces 
on show at the Tate, should dispel any notion 
that Schwitters was simply exploiting a wry 
gimmick. Quite dearly, he was a man in the 
grip of an overwhelming obsession. 

Schwitters ^pressed his credo in several 
manifestos, such as “Merz Painting" (1919), 
declaring that the aim of his art is to transcend 
the origins of its materials. While there is vis- 
ible evidence of a tolerance of smudges and 
grime, Schwitters is reported to have often 
washed the fragments he used, and thus to 
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Kurt Schwitters, “Mz 458"; from, the exhibition cata- 
logue Kim Schwitters, edited by Rkhard Humphreys,’ 
(64pp. Tale Gallery PubNcatipns. £5.95. 

0 946590 346). 

have worked in a spirit of purification. His 
aesthetic of transvaluation insists that a coat- 
button or a bus-ticket, once set within the pic- 
ture-frame, must surrender its worldly identity 
and become a purely aesthetic property, de- 
fined by virtue of its colour, texture and shape. 
In other words, when the artist glues an object 
to the picture surface, it ceases to be a synec- 
doche of material reality and enters instead the 
autonomous domain of art. So many of his 
statements corroborate this view that there 
seems no doubting his earnest Intention to 
enact a process of transfiguration, variously 
termed Entformung (the destruction of an ob- 
ject's original form) or Entformeln (the annul- 
ment of its individual signifying power). 
Schwitters spoke of preventing the object from 
tainting the picture with its Eigengift - its char- 
acteristic “poison” or essential flavour. The 
swathes of overpainting which typify the large 
assemblages of 1919-20 are testimony to this 
concern to impart coherence to the work as a 
whole, and so to stamp out the particularity of 
any given foment. Furthermore, Schwitters's 
subsequent production throws up collages 
whose authority as formal aesthetic statements 
makes any enqujry into their material origins 
seem irrelevant, as witness “Black Dots and 
Quadrangle" (1927), whose beauty rests on the 
masterly arrangement of three black discs, a 
square of pale orange and a vertical black line 
upon a ground of vibrant carmine. 

■Schwitters's conception of the non-referen- 
tial image makes most sense when set along- 
side the formalist programme of De Stijl, to 
which he was affiliated in the early 1920s, after 
a spell as a kind Of gently dissenting Dadaist. 
The lithographs of the Merz Portfolio (1923) 
and, most visibly, Schwitters’s advertisements 
for Pelikan ink or Bahteen biscuits, seem dedi- 
cated to an ideal of functional purity -tbe ideal, 
of the machine-made. And yet, even while he 
was making explicit efforts to conform to this 
purist model, Schwitters seems to have been 
unable to resist stuffing his pockets with wrap- 
pers and string and then producing collages 
which are rough and handmade. It is as though 
his passion for handling impure materials dic- 
tated the terms of his major work almost de: 
spite himself. 

; Looking at the Merz pictures today, one can 


hardly resist moving in close to inspect their 
constituent parts. What from several feet away 
is an arrangement of colour zones resolves into 
a messy yet unfailingly fascinating slice of 
material existence. It is impossible not to read 
these pieces as so many direct quotations from 
the world in which' Schwitters lived. In one 
image entitled “Mai 191” (cl919) , tinted scraps 
of newsprint speak in heavy Gothic letters ab- 
out a strike by German metal-workers. Tom 
invoices, creased bank-notes and threadbare 
patches of clothing are literal extracts from 
history which, quietly yet explicitly, document 
a specific period, that of the Weimar Republic, 
with its themes of hardship and inflation. 
Further items are clues to the artist's private 
life. Here was a man who never ran short of 
chocolate wrappers, cigar rings and packets of 
film: a certain catalogue of daily habits is dis- 
closed. While Schwitters was an insatiable col- 
lector, his choices are not indiscriminate: they 
reveal quasi-fetishistic preferences, and thus 
convey the sense of an idiosyncratic presence. 
(As Jean Baudrillord once remarked of the 
passion for collecting, “one always collects 
oneself'.) 

To these insights may be added the anec- 
dotal aspect of variations in geographical prov- 
enance. Each switch in the language of the 
pasted scraps of print tells of a journey: while 
' Schwitters lived for many years in Hanover, he 
travelled in Holland, and spent the final ten 
years of his life in Norway and England. The 
English visitor entering the last room at the 
Tate wilt smile to see a packet of Typhoo tea. 
the counterfoil of a two-shilling postal order, a 
clutch of London Transport bus-tickets (routes 
31 and 73 are dominant). Individually negli- 
gible, such details acquire meaning in accu- 
mulation. What is peripheral and circumstan- 
tial ends up constituting a djary which illumin- 
ates the Centra) project of a lifetime. 

Werner Schmalenbach’s monograph of 1967 
is now re-issued as a paperback in reduced 
format (Kurt Schwitters. 404pp. Munich: 
Prestel. DM48. 3 7913 0698 7), with many 
highly persuasive reproductions. If anything, 
these tend to reflect the author's taste for 
Schwitters’s avowed formalism and to neglect 
his more personal, whimsical side. 
Schmalenbach’s book remains useful for its 
detailed, occasionally pedantic, summary of' 
Schwitters’s contacts with other artists, and is 
informative about his literary work, especially 
the fantastical prose texts. While by no means 
invalidating this excellent publication, John 
Elderfieid’s new study represents a fuller and 
more inquisitive exploration of Schwitters's 
career, engaging in a lucid and concerned way 
with most aspects of the artist's versatility. 
Especially enriching are the analyses of indi- 
vidual pictures and Elderfleld's closing spec- 
ulations on “Merz and Modernism", which 
trace the precise angles at which Merz in- 
tersects with Cubism, Expressionism, Dada- 
ism and Constructivism. The conclusion is. that 
Schwitters was, on the whole, too much a 
formalist by Instinct to have been entirely in 
tune with Dadaism (especially in the noisy poli- 
! tical form it took in Berlin under Richard 
Huelsenbeck, who dismissed Schwitters as a 
quietist), and, on the other hand, too much of 
an individualist and a lover of the arbitrary to 
have totally espoused Constructivism. 

The upshot of Elderfleld’s assessment of 
Schwitters is that he should be seen as a “clas- 
sic” of Modernism rather than a diehard of the 
avant-garde. I would agree that Schwitters is 
best situated in his own right, not in association 
with an ism, but under his own chosen banner 
of “Mere”. This neologism sprang from an ear- . 
ly collage containing a fragment of the printed 
words Kommerz-und-Privatbank (commercial 
and private bank). Tom from its serious busi- 
ness context, the nonsense word can bei said to 
express a jaunty defiance of establishment 
values. This did not prevent Schwitters from 
using Merz in the name of the advertising agen- 
. cy from which he made a living, the Merz- . 

Werbezentrale: if there was irony in (he name,. 

. one imagines it was lost on his clients. Schwit- 
ters later sought to legitimize the word by in- 
dicating a derivation from the German verb 
ausmerzen (to eradicate) and declared that it 
Signalled his radical independence from all 


other artistic movements and a policy of toler- 
ance towards non-artistic materials. 

Schmalenbach points out that “Merz" is not 
so far from “Herz”, suggesting that we should 
Look for tenderness also. It may indeed be 
possible to draw an analogy with the Neo- 
Romantic strains which colour early Express- 
ionism, and notably the Blue Rider circle. 
Might there be a parallel between Schwitters's 
regard for the vestigial phenomena underfoot 
and Franz Marc’s expressed desire to depict 
the world through the eyes of a deer or a dog? 
Kandinsky once mused on the tremulous 
appeal of dead things like a page torn from a 
calendar, a piece of bark or a trouser-button in 
a puddle. An affinity for the non-human may 
be a shared concern here, and a pointer to a 
“mystical” or “metaphysical" proclivity in 
Schwitters. 

"Merzbild Alf’ (1939) has the nostalgic 
qualities of a box by Joseph Cornell, as well as 
the guileless lyricism of the best naive art. 
Within a rectangle of rough wood lies a con- 
stellation of dry, amazingly fragile objects - 
pieces of crisp brown paper, aspen leaves, 
shells, a feather, a fragment of coral, two 
daisies with colourless scattered petals. These 
talismans of the ephemeral surely exist for us as 
evidence of the tenderness of the artist's hand 
and eye. Further, the emotional appeal of 
“Alf” may also stem from the knowledge that 
these relics of natural life are also survivors of a 
historical disaster: a few months after the work 
was made, the Nazi army invaded Norway, 
chasing Schwitters into a second exile. 

Set against the dominant metropolitanism of 
the exhibition at large, such a piece is a small 
reminder of Schwitters's love of nature, and it 
is a pity that the selection at the Tate should 
ignore the landscapes in oil which the artist 
produced throughout his life as a “sentimental 
pleasure”, end relaxation from tbe disdpiinebf • 
Merz. Amateurish by comparison, those paint- 
ings meant a lot to him, and be did not hesitate 
to draw attention to their existence, insisting 
that “I have nothing to hide”. The risk of show- 
ing such incidental pieces might be to encour- 
age a rather too sentimental reading of works 
like “A1P'. As is also the case with Cornel! - an 
artist with whom Schwitters might most fruit- 
fully be compared - the enshrinement of 
ephemera is a practice which can veer towards 
kitsch. There is a danger that the enterprise of 
“working against the decay of meaning in 
things”, in Elderfleld’s phrase, might become a 
variant on the bourgeois concern for “tidying 
up", equivalent to collating a cosy family- 
album or keepsake; 

But having entertained the suspicion of 
kitsch, one turns back to the works to find their 
overall Impact transcends mere prettiness and 
sentiment. The formal tightness and the tactile 
urgency of the pictures are a denial of facility. 
Merzbilder such as “Revolving" (1919), with 
its intimations of cosmic travel, or “Picture 1 
with Film Spool and Wire” (1937-40), in which 
found objects spell out the bold letters I, O, 
and Q, have an entirely positive assurance and 
poise. Their keynote is a cdbl laconidsm, the 
antithesis of gusb and woolliness. Indulgent 
though Schwitters may have been to his lowly 
materials, their idiom remains spare and tart, 
never sugary. 

Kandinsky In Munich: The formative Jugend - 
stil years by Peg Weiss, first published in 1979, 
has recently been reissued in paperback 
(268pp, with eight coibur and 159 black-and- 
white illustrations. Princeton University Press. 
£15,90. .0 691 00374 2). The book covers the 
eighteen years from 1896 -almost a third of his 
artistic career .- that Kandinsky spent in 
Munich and outlines the various artistic move- 
ments which influenced his work. Part One 
deals with - Kandinsky’s 'first teachers, the 
Secession, Jugendstll and Arts and Crafts ; Part 
TWo looks at the Phalanx Society, artistic activ- 
ism, Kandinsky’s exhibitions and their critical 
reception. Parts Three and Four, “The Sym- 
bolist Milieu" and “The Emergence of Ab- 
straction”, are concerned with the Stefan 
George Circle, the Munich Artists* Theatre 
and Kandinsky's later work. There is an appen- 
dix of thematic comparisons, a bibliography 
and a chronology. ■ ■ \ 
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A sense of progress 


Under the blood-red hand 


Randall Stevenson 

JOHANN WOLFGANG VON GOETHE 
Faust 

Citizens' Theatre, Glasgow 

Louis MacNeice complained of "digressions 
hnd abandonments" in Goethe's Faust and cut 
about a third of its 12,000 lines for his serialized 
radio version in 1949. For the even more ambi- 
tious- perhaps unique - project of performing 
both parts of Faust in a single evening, Robert 
David Macdonald is obliged to cut still more 
drastically. Whole sections disappear from 
Part II, and many speeches are greatly reduced 
in Part !. At times a price is paid. Some epi- 
sodes seem puzzlingly underdeveloped: Wal- 
purgisnachl, for example, is more like Mid- 
summer’s Night in its extreme brevity, a few 
actors in animal masks being pitchforked off 
by stage-hands without making much impact 
either on Faust or on the audience. Faust him- 
self alsosuffers from a lack of leisure for reflec- 
tion on his progress, or even his reasons for 
initialing it. Partly as. a result, his bizarre- 
adventures in Part II sometimes seem short of 
character interest ns well as narrative continui- 
ty: towards the end of a long evening, there are 
a few moments when Mephisto's promise to 
lead Faust on H a dance / Of quite breathtaking 
insignificance” seems all too thoroughly ful- 
filled. 

In general, however, and especially in Parti, 
Macdonald’s abbreviation creates a crisp, 
stageworthy arrangement of the original. An 
attractively brisk pace is established both by 
curtailment of the "digressions and abandon- 
ments’’ MacNeice complained of, and by a 
streamlining of plot which neatly amalgamates 
scenes disconnected in the original. The Easter 
holiday celebrants in Part I, for example, 
almost immediately turn up again as drinkers 


THE COMPLETE POEMS OF 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 
A Variorum Edition* Volume II 
Edited by R. W. CRUMP 

. In this second volume of the three- 
volume The Complete Poems of 
Christina Rossetti, R. W. Crump 
continues the editorial standards she 
established in Volume I, published 
in 1979. She gives the reader h 
comprehensive text with notea 
mealing Christina's process of 
: composition and revision and her . 

• painstaking concern for the 
technical details of her work. The 
variant readings in the notea are . 
taken from extant manuscripts, : 

' individual poems as published or 
privately printed before being 
in corporate dintoher published 
collections, and all the English and 
‘ American editions of her poems 

620 pages £36.00 

•TOE WALL OF PARADISE 

Essays on Milton's Poetics 

dOHNM. STEADMAN V- 

. • '• 

i John Milton left no fortnal or... 
Wateihati^ poetic and tils remarks 
pn the subject occur in a variety' of 
. poems aiid prose works. In The Wall.. 
' of Paradise,. John Steadman 
*. judiciously distills a comprehensive . 
view of Milton’s theory and practice 
of poetry! He does this in a dual 
.context, considering both the larger 
: framework of Renaissance poetic 

theory and t^e nari^wer but ' 
potentially richer context of specific 
' poana. ■ 

168 pages ,£20.00 . 

. ; ■ Lousiana State 

Univeristy Press 
. l Qower Sheet V 
. London WC1E 0HA • . , ■ > . 


in Auerbach’s cellar, which provides the set- 
ting for Faust’s first meeting with Gretchen, 
who appears as a serving- wench. Such shrink- 
ages also lie Ip to establish significance through 
juxtaposition. While Faust continues his ar- 
dent courtship of Gretchen high on a platform 
at the back of the multi-level set, Mephisto's 
perfunctory flirtation with Martha remains 
down below on the forestage. Similar counter- 
pointing occurs in Part JI, where Mephisto’s 
farcical encounter with the seductive Lamiae, 
for example, shortly precedes Faust’s more 
portentous meeting with Helen. In such ways, 
the occasional absence of narrative continuity 
is compensated for by an emphasis of thematic 
connections and of ideological coherence. 

Qualities of pace, economy and summary 
significance also inform Macdonald's snappy, 
compact translation. Mephisto’s wit and cynic- 
ism are especially well demonstrated in his 
ability to cap everyone in couplets. This is also 
part of his wider talent for self-dramatization 
and performance: there is more a whiff of 
greasepaint than of brimstone about every- 
thing he does. Brilliantly played by Andrew 
Wilde, Mephisto appears as master of an infi- 
nite variety of personae and disguises - as 
clown, conjuror, actor: perhaps above all 
stage-manager. TTie set includes an inner half- 
curtain, often whisked across the stage by 
Mephisto along with an explanation of his 
reasons for presenting or coyly concealing 
parts of Faust's developing life. This device 
adds to a sense of theatre-within-the-theatre 
typical of the self-reflective style developed by 
the Citizens' in recent years, and immediately 
introduced into this production by an opening 
which retains Goethe’s “Prelude in the 
Theatre" as well as his “Prologue in Heaven". 
As both the theatre director and the Lord, 
Giles Havergal’s commanding presence helps 
to create from the start an idea of God and 
Mephisto struggling for Faust almost as rival 
stage managements, This idea is powerfully 
extended when at the end of each part God 
reappears suddenly to interrupt the knock- 
about, rakish progress arranged for Faust by 
Mephisto, replacing it with a quite different 
vision of his life and achievement. Like the 
tableau of corrupt court spectators sniggering 
at the exalted shades of Paris and Helen beauti- 
fully back -projected on the inner curtain, such 
moments of abrupt transition or juxtaposition 
are the best of this production. In such sections 
the company sustai ns to a surprising extent the 
fertile conflict of incongruous qualities - “wit, 
pathos, .wisdom, farce, mystery, melody, rev- 
erence, doubt, magjc and irony" , - which 
Goethe’s first English biographer G.H. Lewes 
found in Part I of the original. Though the lack 
• of human interest Lewes indicated in Part E is 
npt altogether overcome, this Faust is as a 
whole a moving communication of some of 
Goethe’s richness. - and often a memorable 
theatrical achievement in Itself. • 

The 7.84 Theatre Company have recently |>ub- 
Ijsl^ed the first edition of Robert McLeish's 
play, The Corbals Story , which was first per- 
formed in Glasgow in 1946 and which toured 
the country successfully until 1951 (112pp. 7.84 
Theatre Company. £6.50, paperback £3,95. 0 
948177,020). - , ■ 


Keith Jeffery 

FRANK McGUINNESS 

Observe the Sons of Ulster Marching towards 
the Somme 

Grand Opera House, Belfast 

This powerful and subtle play - by a Catholic 
from that part of Ulster which is within the 
Irish Republic- eloquently dissects the Protes- 
tant community of Northern Ireland. Standing 
aside from the enduring misperceptions and 
sectarian antagonisms in modern Ireland, 
Frank McGuinness gives a sympathetic por- 
trayal of the well-springs of Ulster Protestant- 
ism which lie in a seventeenth-century, and 
essentially Presbyterian, conception of the 
Protestant faith and the Protestant ethic. 
Then, as now, the everyday life of Protestant 
northerners is informed by the language and 
concepts of the Reformation: pilgrimage, suf- 
fering, personal responsibility and personal 
salvation ail loom large. Joha Bunyan is alive 
and well and living in Belfast. 

The play - admirably acted in a production 
from the Abbey Theatre in Dublin - follows 
the experience of eight men who volunteer to 
serve in the 36th (Ulster) Division at the begin- 
ning of the First World War. It reaches a climax 
at the start of the terrible battle of the Somme 
on July 1, 1916, the actual anniversary of the 
battle of the Boyne in 1690. The Somme, 
where the Ulster Division suffered heavy 
casualties, has, like the Boyne, come to have a 
sacred place in the Loyalist Protestant mind. It 
marks the Union sealed with blood. It stands 
for the ultimate test of Ulster's loyalty; a 
blood-sacrifice to match any made by Irish 
nationalists. Suitably the Btage is dominated by 
a huge Ulster flag with its blood-red hand at the 
centre. 

McGuinness’s characters represent the di- 
versity of the northern Protestant community. 
They come from Coleraine, Derry, Tyrone, 
Fermanagh, Armagh and Belfast. The Belfast 
men are hard men from the shipyards who have 


little in common with the salmon-fishing lads 
from Coleraine. Set apart from the rest ii 
Pyper, a child of the Ascendancy, who acts as 
the devil’s advocate - or perhaps the devil him- 
self - a clever young man who cynically satir- 
izes (but does not shake) his comrades' fer- 
vent faith. The Belfast men wish only to root 
out Papists and beat their Lambeg drum, the 
traditional symbol of Protestant virility. In a 
carefully stnged dream-like interlude at the 
start of the second act, the soldiers, home on 
leave, voice the fears largely suppressed at the 
Front. One, a former preacher, believes him- 
self to be transfigured into the Son of Man; 
others muse on sacrifice and one of the Belfast 
men compares their fate to that of the Belfast- 
built Titanic - one of the few secular allusions 
in a play suffused with a rich and suggestive 
religious symbolism. 

Observe the Sons of Ulster is an essay on the 
nature of loyalty and Loyalism. A central ques- 
tion, which can be asked of any Great War 
group of soldiers, is why did these men march 
forward to almost certain death7 What were 
they fighting for? The answer, as true for Ul- 
stermen as for any others, is that when they 
went over the top their first loyalty was to each 
other. Just before the battle commences Pyper 
declares that “we're fighting for home ... the 
river Somme is the Lagan, the Foyle and the 
Bann”, but it convinces no one. Pyper, indeed, 
remains the outsider. “You’re not of us, you’re 
a leader", remarks one of the others, and while 
Pyper goes on to link the Somme with the 
Boyne, the others fall back on the symbolic 
expression of their most enduring loyalties. 
They solemnly shake hands, put on their 
Orange sashes (as actually happened on the 
first day of the Somme) and sing the old 
evangelical hymn: “What though the tempest 
rage / Heaven is my home / Short is my pilgrim- 
age / Heaven is my home.” With cymbals and 
drums, expressing to the last the all-pervading 
religiosity of Ulster Protestant existence, they 
march forward towards the Somme. “There’s 
no fight back”, complains Pyper, uncompre- 
hending still. “There's just the fight", replies 
the lapsed preacher. 


Arbitrary adulteries 


lions of pi ays, Peac^Ptoyjedlted by Stephen',- 
; Lowe (135pp. £3.95. 0 413 56000 7) contains 
' The Tragedy of King Real by Adrian Mitchell, : 
; Tfie Celebration o/lCokM/n by Berta Freistadt, 

" Clam by Deborah Levy,: Keeping Body and, 

; Sottl Together by Stephen Lowe! and. 77 j« Fence 
by Common Ground. How the Vote was Won . 
and other Suffragette Plays,' edited by Dale 
. Spender ' and CAroIe Hayman. , : (154pp. 


Lois Potter 

THOMAS MIDDLETON 
No Wit, No Help Ltkea Woman’s and 
Women Beware Women 
The Bear Gardens, Bankside 

Middleton’s comedy and tragedy, probably 
about ten years apart In date of composition, 
were published together in 1657; by acting 
them together, the Wayward Players suggest a 
relationship which extends beyond their titles. 
Points of comparison are obvious: avaricious 
fethiii, doting mothers, rascally sons, long- 
suffering daughters, , witty widows, the threat 
of incest, letters that go astray, wedding 
masques that get out of hand; It is fascinating 
to watch such highly formulaic material being 
manipulated to suoh different ends. A story 
which is true in one (mistaken parentage, in- 
cest) can be a lie, or a mistake, in tbd bthefc. 
MUch Qf the sUBpense comes from wondering* 
not Whit; will happen, but whether one can 
believe Mint has just happened.. . 

Thus, In No Wit, No Help, the characters, ; 
especially the women, are astonishingly good- 
natured. Ujdy Goldenfleece forgiven the re- 
jected suitors Who insult her at her wedding, as . 
well as the bridegroom, who refuses to come tri 
' bed, frames herforadultery, and tricks her 
. into : another marriage; Lady Twilight shrugs 


effects like Weatherwise’s zodiacal banquet, 
arc not afraid of getting laughs during (lie 
ddbficle at the end of Women Beware Women 
(the Duke tears up the plot summary in disgust 
after the third unscripted death), and solve the 
problem of the famous chess game by having It 
already under way - “an old quarrel” - thus 
explaining why the rook Is already deployed 
and black in command. Middleton’s similes 
and verbal ironies fore less well. This is a main- 
ly young company, whose actors can't always 
control gesture and verbal pointing; more ex- 
perienced players like Jill Bridges and Stephen 
Holmes stand out in both respects. 

However, if the characters sometimes see? 
to be as little in control of their lines as or toe 
plot, their lack of grandeur is approprta e. 
Middleton’s reputation for “modernity 1 
based on the acuteness with which he dep c 
second-rate intelligences operating on secon i - 
hand values. In particular, the genuinely yonjj 
Leantio of Women Beware Women (K® 
Dayey), foolish, selfish, and pathetically^ 
adequate even in his attempts at opportun » 
seems truer to the text than either Nico 
liajnson’s disgruntled proletarian in 1962 a 
New Arts Theatre, or Richard Pasco s ragi 
victim in the 1969 RSC production. 

•With a few exceptions, the women h 
the language better than the men. As Bi < 
Liz Payne loses nothing of the P 01 ®",. 
biting irony in the scene after hei r sedu \ 

Above all, the double bill is sustained by 
da Lane, cheerfully irresponsible as Lady 
denflbece, edgily intelligent as Livia. i 
witty widows mirror each other. Lady 
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Taking the organic view 


Harold Beaver 

HENRY JAMES 
Literary Criticism 

Edited by Leon Edei and Mark Wilson 
Volume One: Essays on Literature, American 
Writers, English Writers 
1,484pp. 

Volume Two: French Writers, Other European 
Writers, The Prefaces to the New York Edition 
1,408pp. 

Cambridge University Press. £17.50. each 

0521 30100 9 and 0 521 30099 1 

VIVIEN JONES 

James the Critic 

230pp. Macmillan. £22.95. 

0333361555 

There is a passage in “The Middle Years" 
(1893) where an author, leafing through an 
advance copy of his latest novel, finds it 
"extraordinarily good”: 

He dived once more into his story and was drawn 
down, as by h siren's hand, to where, in the dim 
underworld of fiction, the great glazed tank of art, 
strange silent subjects float. He recognised his mo- 
live and surrendered to his talent. 

By certain contemporary criteria this seems 
remotely old-fashioned. James still believed in 
a real world inhabited by real authors with real 
aesthetic and moral standards. The art lay pre- 
cisely in relating this moral brder to the “dim 
underworld” of fiction. The reader’s task lay 
precisely in recognizing the author’s “motive”. 
“First find the motive,” might be the critic’s 
credo, “and the motifs will look after them- 
selves.” The New Critics, of course, were to 
turn this upside-down. “First find the motifs”, 
they countered, “and let motives go hang.” 
James did not live to see the birth of the 
Intentional Fallacy. But a “motive” for him 
was never simple. If even the author (turned 
reader) might fail to grasp it, what hope for the 
common reader? The author of “The Middle 
Years" acquires an ideal reader, yet has to tell 
even him “what he ‘tried for’": 

The baffled celebrity wondered then who in the 
world would guess it: he was amused once more at 
the diffused massive weight that could be thrown into 
the missing of an Intention. 

All James's criticism could be defined as the 
massed concentration of attention upon an in- 
tention. But first we must dive into a story and 
become entranced. First we must enjoy the 
spell of reading. That used to go without 
saying. “Nothing, of course," he wrote in “The 
Art of Fiction” (1884), “will ever take the place , 
of the good old fashion of ‘liking’ a work of art ; 
or not liking it: the most improved criticism will 
not abolish that primitive, that ultimate test.” 
First we must grasp the siren's hand and sur- 
render to her pull. True art bewitches; those 
■ underworlds must beckon and beguile us. 
Here now is “the great glazed tank” (in two 
shiny black volumes) of James’s collected cri- 
ticism. Does it still cast its spell? Do we dive in 
once more? The matter, as a rule, was dictated 
by the chance of journalism. It consists mainly 
of contemporary or nineteenth-century fiction, 
bar a piece on Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister (in 
Carlyle’s translation) and a fine introduction to 
The Tetnpest. There is little on poetry, bar (in 
English) Browning’s The Ring and the Book 
*hd verse narratives by William Morris, and (in 
Frfench) pieces on Gautier, Victor Hugo and 
Alfred de Musset. His most deplorable essays, 
v . to retrospect, were those on Baudelaire and 
tyWtmao, As he wrote in his preface to The 
Aspern Papers: 

I delight Iji ft palpable Imaginable visitable past - in 
• me nearer distances and the clearer mysteries, the 
jnaflp and signs of a world we may reach over to as by 
'jnaidog along arm we grasp an object at the other 

.of our own table. 

JJto Ipflg arin familiarly reached as far as what 
! . h ,° “the Byroriic age”.. 

. \ Whert James began writing criticism, at the 

' ^PtTwenty^nc, he reviewed books picked 

• ; for most of tis) by his editors; soon 

be Was allowed to make his own selection. Half 
^ ^tofy.of journalism produced a formidable 
' ' - ’• 0 thirty-seven American writers 

i . z ttodhjd ing . Emerson, Whitman, Hawthorne, 

* Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
^d Francis Parkroan),sixty- 

; -V -‘rwfc'jjf ' ■■ liters (including Dickens, 


Ouida, George du Maurier, George Eliot, 
Hardy, Kipling, Swinburne and Rupert 
Brooke) and forty-six French writers (includ- 
ing Balzac, Stendhal, Baudelaire, Daudet, 
Flaubert, Fromentin, Gautier, Mdrimde, 
Maupassant, Renan, Victor Hugo, Alfred de 
Musset, George Sand, Pierre Loti, Sainte- 
Beuve, Taine and Zola). Between 1874 and 
1896 he wrote, in addition, five pieces on his 
friend Turgenev as well as a long essay on 
D’Annunzio(1904). 

Much of this was inevitably discursive and 
biographical: the life of Stendhal, the corres- 
pondence of Balzac and Flaubert. James 
flinched, with fascinated horror, from the 
whole scholarly rag-bag that exposes the artist 
as writer rather than the written work of art. 
But, like the rest of us, he could not resist the 
winnowings from a dead man's work-table. He 
opens his Balzac review by remarking that "he 
has almost done wrong to read” the letters. 
He reproaches himself “with having taken a 
shabby advantage of a person who is unable to 
defend himself. He feels as one who has 
broken open a cabinet or rummaged an old 
desk.” Thus The Aspem Papers. Thus the wail 
in “The Death of a Lion": “Ah that dreadful 
word 'personal T' 

The artist's life's his work, and this is the best place to 
observe him. What he has to tell us he tells U9 with 
this perfection. My dear sir, the best interviewer's 
the best reader. 

For art was magical; art was sacrosanct; and 
writers were the priesthood of the religion of 
art. In his preface to The Tempest (1907), 
James lauds the “independent, absolute value 
of Style" , as if Shakespeare were another Bach 
or Mozart extemporizing at the keyboard: 

He points for us as no one else the relation of style to 
meaning and of manner to motive; a matter on 
which, right and left, we hear such rank ineptitudes 
uttered. Unless it be true that these things, on either 
hand, are inseparable: unless it be true that the 
' phrase, the cluster and order of terms, is the object 
and the sense, in as close a compression as that of 
body and soul, so that any consideration of theih as 
( distinct, from the moment style is an aclive ?l applled 
; force, becomes a gross stupidity: unless we recognise 
this reality the author of 7?if Tempest has no lesson 
for us. It is by his expression of it exactly as the 
expression stands that the particular thing is created, 
created as interesting, as beautiful, as strange, droll 
or terrible - as related, in short, to our understanding 
or our sensibility; in consequence of which we reduce 
to naught when we begin to talk of either of its 
presented parts as matters by themselves. 

No more stripping off plots or images, like 
layer on layer of wallpaper, to reach some 
mysterious, aboriginal meaning. But “exactly 
as the expression stands”. It is to this ultima- 
tum that James’s criticism had long been 
forging. It is also this that makes him the 
first, in the Anglo-American tradition, of our 
modern critics. 

A milestone along the way had been “The 
Art of Fiction" (1884). The emphasis on “re- 
finement” and “awareness”, sincerity and 
“conscious moral purpose”, may again seem 
hopelessly old-fashioned. But as James was to 
insist in these very pages, the effect, if not the 
prime purpose, of criticism is to make “the 
mind as aware of itself as possible”; it is “the 
very education of our imaginative life”. (TLS, 
March 19, 1914). A novel he broadly defined as 
“a personal, a direct impression of life”, ft 
was impossible to skim off incident , from 
description, or description from dialogue: . 

I cannot imagine composition existing in a series of 
blocks, nor conceive, in any novel worth discussing 
at all, of a passage of description that is not in its ; 
intention narrative, a passage of dialogue that is not 
in its intention descriptive, a touch of truth of any 
sort that does not partake of the nature of incident, 
or an Incident that derives its interest from any other 
source than the general and only source of the suc- 
cess of a work of art - that of being illustrative. A 
novel is a living thing, all one arid continuous, like 
any other organism, and io proportion as it lives wiU 
it be found, T think, that In each of the parts there is 
something of each of the other parts. 

The interpenetration is absolute. James’s view 
of art, as of life, is wholly organic. As he goes 
on to ask in a celebrated formula: “What is 
character but the determination of incident? 
What is incident but the illustration of charac- 
ter? What is either a picture or a novel that is 
not of character?" Questions of art, as art, are 
questions of execution; but the “essence of 
moral energy is to. survey the whole field”. 
That is a language well worth resurrecting; 
tfjaj i$ a je^on later tweptieto^ntory ^ 1 ^ 


ism is in constant danger of forgetting. Ques- 
tions of art and morality may fundamentally 
differ, but “the deepest quality of a work of art 
will always be the quality of the mind of the 
producer". So James can surge on to his re- 
sounding conclusion: “No good novel will ever 
proceed from a superficial mind; that seems to 
me an axiom which, for the artist in fiction, will 
cover all needful moral ground." 

But criticism, too, is an art; “The Science 
of Criticism" (1891) was a wholly ironical, 
title. Nor will good criticism ever pro- 



Henry James in a photograph reproduced from 
Quotations from Henry James, selected by Louis 
Auchtncloss (167pp. University Press of Virginia. 

$30. 0813910374). 

ceed from a superficial mind. None of us 
is exempt. Not even James. I have already 
mentioned his facile pooh-poohing of Whitman 
and Baudelaire. He also savaged Our Mutual 
Friend (1865) and was cattily dismissive of 
Far froth the Madding Crowd (1875). But 
then Hardy was a rival and a popular rival at 
that. Even in his most blinkered performances 
James, as a practising novelist, had reasons to 
be blinkered. All his life he agonized over Zola 
("worth it if your stomach can stand it"); and 
he found little to admire in Flaubert after 
Madame Bovary. So in ’"Hie Art of Fiction” 
(that most Flaubertain of titles) he airily 
patronized “Un CoeurSimpie" in passing: 

Gustave Flaubert has written a stoiy about the devo- 
tion of a servant-girl to a parrot, and the production, 
highly finished as it is, cannot on the whole be called 
a success. We are perfectly free to And It flat, but I 
think it might have been interesting; and I, for my 
part, am extremely glad he should have written it; it 
is a contribution to our knowledge of what can be 
done - or what cannot. 

But James was always the pioneer. There was 
no one around - certainly not Andrew Lang or 
Walter Besant - to argue him out of this con- 
viction of flatness. This is criticism that remains 
great despite, or even because of, the fact that 
it disdains most of our present concerns. Re- 
reading James must make us intensely aware of - 
that gap now yawning between the universities 
and the market-place. That ground, where 
“the moral sense and the artistic sense” meet, 
we might simply call culture. 

Certainly in his own time James was woe- 
fully neglected or misunderstood. Such con- 
founding of the story with its treatment - what 
the French now would call histolre and discours 
- seemed ponderously obtuse. Surely there is 
“tjo ‘schpol’", he wrote with majestic irony, 
“which urges that a novel should be all treat- 
ment and no subject". Then skirting the post- 
Saussurean problem of the Sign, he continued: 
This sense of the story being the idea, the starting- 
point of the novel, is the only one that f see in which it 
can be spoken of as something different from its 
organic whole; and since In proportion as the work is 
successful the idea permeates and penetrates it, in- 
forms and animates it, so that every word and every 
punctuation-point contribute directly to the express- 
ion, in that proportion do we lose our sense of the ' 
story being a blade which may be drawn more or less 
out of its sheath. The story and the novel, the idea 
and the form, are the needle and thread, and 1 Dover 
heard of a guild of tailors who recommended the use 
of the thread without tho needle, or the needle with- 
out the tkreafl. 

Elaborately be parried Andrew Lang’s attack 
in the Pall Mall Gazette on his Own An Inter- 
national Episode .(1879). Lang had written 
sfattyfggly ,ojf “pp^tpnian nymphs” who “re- 


jected English dukes for psychological 
reasons”. “And what is adventure," James 
replied, 

when it comes to that, and by what sign is the listen- 
ing pupil to recognise it? It is an adventure - an 
immense one - for me to write this little article; and 
fern Bostonian nymph to reject, an English duke is an 
adventure only less stirring, I should say, than for an 
English duke to be rejected by a Bostonian nymph. I 
sec dramas within dramas in that, and innumerable 
points or view. 

It is not story-telling, but the telling, which 
James is at pains to defend. He had more in 
common with Robert Louis Stevenson (with 
whom he became close friends) than such small 
fry as Lang. H. G. Wells was different; and 
James was to be immensely pained and hurt by 
his attack. 

That was n whole generation later, in 1915; . 
and it was Wells who was obtuse. He was to 
mock “his tales of nothingness” (Boon) and, in 
a memorable phrase, likened James to a 
“leviathan retrieving pebbles"; just as James, 
at the very beginning of their relationship, had 
looked askance at Wells's prodigious inven- 
tiveness. “I think you have too great an aware- 
ness of difficulty", he wrote about Tales of 
Space and Time , “-and (for instance) chat the 4 
big towns and nice blue foods and belching 
news-trumpets etc., will be the least of the 
differences in the days to come.” As Vivien 
Jones, in her timely study James the Critic, 
sums it up: “life, reality" for James 

inheres not io facta but in our perception of them and 
that the complexity of existence is suggested not by 
simple representational conventions but by register- 
ing that complex process of perception, with Its 
attendant epistemological doubts (the basis, too, of 
Virginia Woolfs attacks on the materialist novel). 

For the appearance of her study coincides 
with the publication by the Library of America 
of their comprehensive collection of James's 
literary criticism. It is a triumphant edition, 
extraordinarily compact and extraordinarily 
complete. It shares all the features that admir- 
ers of the Llbrtuy of America have come to 
expect: a superbly clear type, a chVbtiofogy, a 
note on the texts, even an index and elucidat- 
ory notes (though the author of that sneer in 
the Pall Mall Gazette , for some reason, is qot 
identified). Here at last is a monument to 
America’s first and greatest critic. Only 
Edmund Wilson is not overshadowed by his 
presence - Wilson himself, the prophet and 
“onlie begetter" of the Library of America. 
These volumes, then, also commemorate him 
and those few (such as John Updike today) still 
continuing the great tradition. 

The Library of America, of course, is a 
national institution; but the tradition is inter- 
national. James himself was fluent in French, 
Italian and German, As the twenty- four-year- 
old wrote to Thomas Sergeant Perry: 

I think that to be an American Is an excellent pre- 
paration for culture. We have exquisite qualities os a: 
race, arid It seems to me that we are ahead of the 
European races in the fact that more than cither of 
them we can deal freely with forms of civilisation not 
our own, can pick and choose and assimilate and In 
short, (aesthetically etc.) claim our property wher- 
ever we And It. 

James's ambition was to harness and transcend 
three cultures: the French, the British and the 
American. He aimed to be the Sainte-Beuveof 
English-speaking letters; he attempted to ex- 
tend to the novel the principles Matthew 
Arnold had applied to poetry; and, as an 
American, he hoped to fulfil tbe promise held 
out by Nathaniel Hawthorne. These two 
volumes, in nearly 3,000 astonishing pages, for 
the first time present all of James’s critical 
writings. There are 300 separate essays, pre- 
faces, notes and commentaries, over one-third 
of which have never before appeared in book 
form. They range from a dismissive review of 
Essays on Fiction for the North American Re- 
view in 1864 to the preface for Rupert Brooke’s 
Letters from America in 1916, the year of his 
death. Of these 300 items forty-eight had been 
collected by James himself in book form: for 
French Poets and Novelists ( 1878) > Partial Por- 
traits (1888), Essays in London and Elsewhere 
(1893) and Notes on Novelists (1914).. A fifth 
book also here included is his Hawthorne 
(1879). To balance the two volumes, th e ' 
masterly prefaces to the New York Edition, , 
(1907-09) top up the Continental volume' 
Those eighteen critical' essays, not readily 
available elsewhere, make up a sixth book in 
this complete edition. 
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available elsewhere, make up a sixth hook in- 
corporated into this complete edition. 

This, then, is an essential addition for any 
Jamesian, for anyone concerned with the his- 
tory of criticism and certainly for any library. 
While a third of his criticism was never col- 
lected, the remaining two-thirds are now 
nearly all out of print. The editoriuJ work is as 
meticulous as is to be expected from Leon Edel 
and his co-editor. (Only eight of the original 
manuscripts are extant.) One effect should be 
to strengthen that dialogue across the Anglo- 
American frontier which James himself so 
ceaselessly patrolled. For American magazine 
editors, James was the European expert, al- 
ways ready with essays on British and French 
and Russian authors; for English editors, he 
was the expatriate American. He contributed 
both “London Notes" to Harper’s Weekly in 
1897 and “American Letters” to the TLS ' s pre- 
decessor Literature in 1898 from his decisive 
command post. 

Even more decisive was the convergence 
between James's role as novelist and critic. 
“Solidity of specification" had once been for 


him "the supreme virtue of a iiovel”. He had 
been drawn - though never won over - by 
Gautier's camp of *’L*Art pour L’Art". His 
conscience was permanently torn between his 
moral vision and formalist needs. The solution 
was never easy. Only when goaded by Wells 
did he finally, in a private letter, make the 
famous pronouncement: "It is art that makes 
life, makes interest, makes importance, for our 
consideration and application of these things, 
and I know of no substitute whatever for the 
force and beauty of its process." Art alone 
makes experience meaningful: Whistler had 
said much the same thing; so had Wilde. It is 
the uneasy weight of James's judgment that 
makes this statement so impressive. It was no 
flip aesthetic paradox. It was born of long 
battles with his critical conscience. Nor did he 
ever abandon (in Vivien Jones’s words) “tradi- 
tional mimetic vocabulary 1 '. In any case, it was 
all mumbo-jumbo to Wells. “I don't clearly 
understand your concluding phrases", he re- 
plied, which shows no doubt how complete- 
ly they define our difference." 

Dr Jones herself had earnestly to search the 


library shelves and will be amazed that any 
reviewer, with two portmanteau volumes, can 
now check her work. She set herself the uneasy 
task of creating a pattern out of such shifting 
magnetic fields. Her thread is James’s commit- 
ment to an ideal “truth", to the centrality of 
character and individual perception. Just as the 
fictional character insists on “a personal, a 
direct impression of life", so does the novelist; 
and both converge, as it were, in the critics 
role. Form alone was not enough. Documenta- 
tion was not enough (thus his quarrel with 
Zola). It is moral awareness - the Arnoldian 
appeal to the "amount of felt life" - to which 
James always returned, whether (at its thin- 
nest) in Hawthorne or (at its fullest) in George 
Eliot. 

In 1869 James wrote to his sister Alice from 
Florence. 

Wherever we go we carry wilh us this heavy burden 
of the personal consciousness and wherever we stop 
we open it out over our heads like a great baleful 
cotton umbrella, to obstruct the prospect and 
obscure the light of heaven. 

Which was it, though? Was it an obstructive or 
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Rambo may have been and gone, along with 
the Iranian and other hostage crises and 
with the "rescue" of American students from 
Grenada, but the myth revived in the public 
response to these events goes marching on, 
amply confirming Philip Fisher's analysis of 
Fenimorc Cooper's The Dcersfayer: "Cooper s 
novel creates a definition of American free- 
dom as the freedom of the just-released cap- 
tive, a freedom purchased by the massacre of 
the captors.” Massacre inflicted on buffalo and 
on Indians is, as Fisher points out in Hard 
Facts, the event which concludes a number of 
raid-nineteenth-century historical narratives 
and at the same time establishes the guilty 
origin of American nationhood. Cooper's 
oddly titled book (the one thing not killed in 
the novel, Fisher reminds us, is a deer) 
provides ft central instance of that assessment 
of national origins which wraps up the terri- 
torial clearing of 'the wilderness with a further, 
cultural “clearing" or exoneration by means of 
. narrative strategies like' the captivity plot. 

, It is what he calls “cultural work" of such 
historical importance that most interests Philip 
Fisher and that accounts for his choice of a title 
as Odd as Cooper's (one thing which this study 
of fiction is not, Is hard), Hard Facts offers 


some cogent and very important reasons for 
the study of popular forms of fiction, and con- 
fronts directly the now orthodox Formalist ver- 
sion of literary history which dismisses most 
popular novels for their failure to "defamilia- 
rize" the world. The defence of these lowly 
forms rests precisely on their capacity to “make 
familiar”, so that while they may be clumsy or 
clichfid in texture, their central images can 
"colonize entirely new terrains" of moral 
geography which then become so readily 
accepted as "hard facts” that the cultural work 
behind them is forgotten. Fisher argues that 
the sentimental novel of Dickens and Stowe 
was genuinely innovative in. extending the 
category of normality to children and slaves, 
and was "the most radical popular form avail- 
able to middle-class culture". This may not 
be saying much, but the discussion of the. 
"radical” in literary form badly needs this 
kind of properly historical qualification, 
evaded in most Formalist accounts of literary 
development. 

Fisher has taken three novels - The Deer- 
slayer , Uncle Tom’s Cabin and Sister Carrie —in 
three different popular forms (historical, sen- 
timental, naturalist). To these forms corres- 
pond three “privileged settings” - the wilder- 
ness, the homestead of Jeffersonian ideology 
and the half-built city - which illuminate re- 
spectively the past, present and future of 
nineteeath-century America. The almost 
■ superstitious persistence with which Fisher 
triplicates all his categories looks more than a 
little schematic, yet even when most beset by 
this trinitarian itch he gives us instead a con- 
stantly stimulating series of readings^ held 
together less by any scheme than by his interest 
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Dealing with Typee, Otttpb, MardiyRedburn, 
\Vltite-Jackci, Moby- pick, Pierre , The Cbnfi- 
dench-Maii, Clalfel arid Billy Buddy James 
i Dubaft aims to j^ow, that Melville's iqiagjria-; 
tidn was saturated Tn contemporary political 
and theological debates, : echoes of which can 
. be heard- throughout the! fiction. If he . were 
: concerned simply to hunt sources, this Would 
be a useful but dry book: however, his achieve- 
ment is t6. emphasize- tlie transforming pbWei- 
of -Melville's hnugination; to show; how he 
niiide a .materials oyer, into art. 

Sometimes tl* readings seem a little far- 
fetched. That AiiabV l^t teg, reflects argu- 
ments over the ahnexatlpn of Texas is,;, for 
instance, at first sight implausible. A Congress- 
man's comparison of the', biblical Abab to 
American ambitions, ^oUcfs uiic^bf 'Idisraem- 

♦ • ? • , l r r ’ * - * ‘ , ‘ 


an imaginative filter? That was the question. 
Or was it perhaps the transforming element 
through which and by which we create our 
world? The fictional stress on the "umbrella" 
of consciousness, Dr Jones concludes, “invites 
us to read The Turn of the Screw, The Sacred 
Fount, The Ambassadors as reflexive texts 
about the limitations of knowledge and of 
narrative". So in the later novels the Olympian 
narrator is replaced by a narrative voice which, 
though distinct from the protagonist, shares 
the process of learning with the protagonist- 
as-rcadcr and the rcader-as-protagonist. As 
James wrote in n letter to Mrs Humphry Ward 
in 1899: "I'm a wretched person to mid a novel 

- I begin so quickly and concomitantly, for 
myself, to write it rather - even before I know 
dearly what it's about! The novel I can only 
read, 1 can’t read at all!” Or us Percy Lubbock 
was later to rephrase it: "The reader of a novel 

- by which I mean the critical render -is him- 
self a novelist; he is the maker of a book which 
may or may not please his taste when it is 
finished, but of a book for which he must take 
his own share of the responsibility,” 


in the implications of setting. Cooper is shown 
to have imported into the United States the 
historical novel’s capacity to create fully real- 
ized “environments" of economic and cultural 
forces cutting across individual intention, thus 
opening the novel to Stowe's acute economic 
analysis of domestic life in the South, which in 
turn foreshadows the full-blown Darwinian 
naturalism of Dreiser. 

With Dreiser, setting as mere “backdrop" 
gives way to complete subordination of charac- 
ter to environment, so that the great expecta- 
tions of Carrie mirror exactly those of Chicago 
and of the whole nation , producing a peculiarly 
urban “anticipatory self’ constantly rehearsing 
its parts in those sidewalk or hotel-lobby per- 
formances which define it. In his treatment of 
this emptying of character, Fisher is recapitu- 
lating the kinds of reading which have become 
familiar in discussions of urban literature since 
Walter Benjamin's studies of Baudelaire, 
although he adds some intriguing and suddenly 
illuminating observations on the significance of 
rocking-chairs and newspapers in Dreiser’s 
restless world. 

More original and challenging is the chapter 
on Uncle Tom’s Cabin (another odd title, this: 
the cabin is neither owned nor, after the first 
chapters, occupied by Tom). Making brilliant 
use of a short passage from Rousseau, Fisher 
shows how the position of the helpless witness 
is crucial to the strategy of the sentimental 
novel, thus accounting for the importance of 
Little Eva not just as a bridge between the 
white reader's griefs and those of the slave, but 
as herself a "reader” within the novel: “She 
must, literally, die of the stories she hears.” 
This is a novel of enormous paradoxes: univer- 


salis! in ideology but regionalist in social analy- 
sis, passively and piously resigned to leave 
abolition in the hands of God , it became never- 
theless "perhaps the single most effective poli- 
tical work of art in the history of literature". 
Fisher unravels the contradictions carefully, 
while conducting his own defence of the sen- 
timental novel’s presentation of violent or 
oppressive acts in terms of the long-term con- 
sequences for the victim. The modem novel of 
violence since Crime and Punishment has, in 
contrast, privileged the motives and ante- 
cedents of the perpetrator, and produced "a 
pornography of the events of violence’! in the 
work of Truman Capote, Jerzy Kosinski and 
William Styron. Much of the analysis behind 
this argument is interesting, but its verdict re- 
mains too starkly unjust: Fisher has in. mind 
The Confessions of Nat Turner, but Slyron's 
own Sophie's Choice is surely on Stowe’s side 
of this divide, while the kind of sentimentality 
which Fisher prefers can easily cohabit (in 
Oliver Twist, to look Sio further) with an 
unwholesome relishing of violence. 

The study of American fiction of the 
nineteenth century has long been a business of 
reclamation, since D. H. Lawrence reread a 
shelf of more or less embarrassing childrens 
books ns Classic American Literature. Philip 
Fisher's fascinating extension of this campaign 
in his treatment of Cooper nnd Stowe draws 
partly on previous pioneering efforts like 
Leslie A. Fiedler’s Love and Death in the 
American Novel and Leo Marx’s The Machine 
in the Garden, nnd in its probing at the guilty 
roots of the national culture it deserves to 
placed alongside them, as classic American 
criticism. 


bered” with reference to John Quincy Adams’s 
cession of Texas to Spain in 1819, and Thomas 
Hart Benton's use of the same word on the 
Texas question are all adduced. Of the last, 
Dubjm writes that “Melville may well have 
consulted the 1844 volume of the Congress^ 
tonal Globe that includes thijs passage; for.it 
also contains an account of the ?tump speech in 
which Me bribe's brother, Gftpsevoprt, 'coined 
. the name "Young Hickory’ for James. K. Palk,” 
The sheer weight pf documentation is persua- 
' slve, although fmty weir indicated .a possible 

flawin Duban’BTcasoning. Heteqd&toassum? 

that Melville probably read tfiroughtbe whole 
of periodicals he! might havc5 | consuIted for re- 
ferences (b himself qrj his family; and a more' 

' explicit account Of Melville’s reading habits 
would have helped settle somletof these niggles. ; 
The range of buban's own, rekdfog is exlr|;' 

1 . ordinary: few : Melville atis ! j can . be' fta'-wejl 
equipped* but one . sometimes wonders if h'p 
hasn't outdohe hk subject.- ; . ^| ; 

The book offers a cornudopiaof incidental 
idaighis. biit the most impo^aht l^ln the dls- 
cussiod of 1 Moby- Dick, When’ pubarij comes 
to focus on the mind, of Ishrnael. Ishmael’s 
acdount of the voyage of thd Pequdd is place#, 

_ 1 f * .L_ 'b „ J 'll 


Confidence-Man as a suggestion of Melville’s 
"knowledge of the general convention"). 
Ishmael fails to understand that the covenant 
psychology on which this tradition is based 
makes “hypocritical his desire for a society 
predicated upon the inherent ' equality of aU 
souls- before /great democratic God'". 
Ishmael has a /political compatibility" with 
Ahabfs ‘/mad, enthusiasm”. While he rebukes 
Ahab foriailing to see the whale’s “demoniac 
indifference 4 ’, “lie fails to understand how the 
same observation: applies to the way Moby- 
, Dick splinters the PcguorfMshmaers belief in 
. manifest : destiny ' reflects the programme j of 
Amerjcah CXpfnjiion and sho^ its proud 
; blindness, “Q Moby-Dick's gjejat ironies 
may rest in the way its temperamentally aboli- 
tionist narrator espouses the sort of, covenant 
, aS8iiipptlons that excluded die biblioal Ishmael 
c] from, his 'jriheritimW; because be Wals the'Son of 
• abondwomarLl’Aclthtiofi from tfie Southern 
Liter;dty$ describing; abpll- 

; ‘ tipiilsfh.'ai' ah'^&hmae%n. attack 1 on Isaac’s 
.rights, : follows ;! time \and..6ga^ 

have rorttempforary 
analogy est- his teadiiig of Moby- 

Dick <s to mykb^the wbplC i)ovei j(tuch mjore 
ambiguous thariW is, usually ^takeri tfr be* 


sent a natural development ofMelville 
rather than a radical change of dir • 
Melville’s consistently sceptical epistemology^ 

presented here makes a great deal of sense. 
Duban’s account enhahees our respect i 

imagination. _ ,h C 

Much else deserves commendation 
' handling of Pierre’s response, to Isabel 
tions with France, for example - and * ” ^ . 
the occasional worry I have indicted, . 
readers will find much to learn and to en] y 
this study. The book is splendidly P rodu ^ i 
: with footnotes rather than endnotes, ■ 

. come rarity, and PfofuselyillustratedWJt 
temporary caricatures and so forth. Th? « 

dhat, as well as reading; we feel the texture . 
the times Melville lived m. The effect o 
and production together is to bring us n 
; Melville the, man ; and- to make us admi 
. ■ ;mqre: no author could ask ; more of ? sc i 

•• . than this, ■■ . ^ ' 1 

Volume Two of "the- Collected ^ 

Edgftir Allan Poe' was published , 

: year under the title the Brevities', it is sub 
; i'by its contents:' Pinakidta, Margirtmf 0 ' J . 

, tSUggesttofisand Other Worto 
. ’ -introduction' and flbtes by Button;R- .^ . 

• ■ (575pp. : New York: G6rdian Pre$s. H- 

;:>;l87752 22Mj: r .- 1 ! . -,« 

(V •• ; ■ 1 ■ •' !I V'v 
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Laws unto themselves 


Among the most important institutions in 
American law have been journals edited by stu- 
dents. Earl Warren wrote in 1953: "The Amer- 
ican law review properly has been called the 
most remarkable institution of the law school 
world. To a lawyer, its articles and comments 
may be indispensable professional tools. To a 
judge . . . the review may be both a severe critic 
and a helpful guide. But perhaps most impor- 
tant, the review affords invaluable training to 
the students . . . ." Now, though, as Roger C. 
Cramton relates, this unique tradition is coming 
under attack. 


Law is big business in the United States. A 
legal profession that now numbers about 
650,000 members (by contrast the English legal 
profession consists of about 35,000 solicitors 
and 4,500 barristers) results in total expendi- 
tures on legal services of about $50 billion 
annually. A profession of this magnitude sup- 
ports an enormous variety of publications and 
specialized services that assist it in finding, 
understanding, and using relevant legal mate- 
rials. Among these publications is the student- 
edited law review, the “remarkable institu- 
tion" that is both professional and academic in 
character. 

American legal education is itself a very 
large enterprise. There are 174 nationally 
accredited law schools, which produce an 
annual crop of about 35,000 new "JDs”. (The 
basic professional degree in the United States 
is the Juris Doctor degree, awarded after the 
equivalent of three years of post-graduate 
study in a law school approved by the Amer- 
ican Bar Association.) At nearly all of these 
schools, a number of students in the second 
and third years of law study are engaged in a 
largely extracurricular endeavour: managing 
and editing the professional and learned jour- 
nals of the discipline. Over 250 school-centred 
law reviews, most of them edited exclusively by 
studentB, publish two to eight issues per year. 
The total annual outpouring of pages probably 
exceeds 150,000. 

During the nineteenth century the American 
lawyer relied primarily on a handful of classic 
treatises, a small shelf of reported judicial deci- 
sions, and a one-volume collection of gov- 
erning statutes. Littleton, Coke, Hale, and 
especially Blackstone had been transported 
across the Atlantic and updated for American 
lawyers. An indigenous group of treatise wri- 
ters (Kent, Story, Greenleaf, Parsons, end 
others) comprehensively expounded general- 
ized legal doctrine in numerous subject areas, 
starting from natural-law principles. Gradually 
these tomes were supplemented by newsletters 
and journals that were generally more local 
and topical in character, focusing on recent 
decisions and statutes in a particular state. 
These more concise nnd casual publications 
became increasingly useful as the explosion of 
American law in innumerable decisions of 
■nany tribunals threatened to fragment the sys- 
tem, A number of them had substantial circula- 
rs, high professional standards, and a large 
influence on bench and bar. Their emergence 
coincided with that of the modern American 
law school; • . 

Although ephemeral student law reviews 

L appeared at Albany Law School in 1875 and 
Columbia in 1885, the first successful publica- 
tion accompanied the revolution in legal 
education that Christopher Columbus Lang- 
“^11 brought to the Harvard Law School in 
. ' Until then, American legal education 

Wa * .'an .undergraduate course of lectures in 
^ducha haqdful of practising lawyers, doubling 
: ^part-time teachers , re ad texts to bored stu- 
. «nt8 who might or might not have graduated 
flom h|gh sch o 0 i. • 

k primarily remembered as the 
uSr? ^ to® “case method” of instruction, in 
- a Pp®Uate judicial decisions are analysed 
?fo|8hjt dialectical technique requiring active 
from the students. But be was 
\ responsible for such elements of 

It® ^odefn American law school as a full-time 
scholarly interests in law and less 
' & law practice; a. three-year curri- 

:) more advanced study prior to 

tois.settingm 1887 thateight.Har- 
ky toe Intellectual 
reform?, converted a 


ju group Into the first (and still surviv- 


ing) student-edited law journal, the Harvard 
Law Review. The students summarized and 
criticized recent judicial decisions and wrote 
short comments on legal topics. They also per- 
suaded Harvard faculty members to supply 
lead articles, thereby disseminating Harvard’s 
new-found interest in legal scholarship and its 
new brand of legal education to the rest of the 
profession. 

The Harvard model of legal education, com- 
plete with student-edited review, rapidly 
spread to all the better American law schools. 
By -1930 the student-edited review was an 
accepted part of serious discourse on law in 
both the academy and the profession. Law re- 
views concentrated on topical and relatively 
narrow matters, and provided excellent train- 
ing for law students. Yet they also proved use- 
ful to the academic development of law and to 
its judicial and legal practitioners. From an 
early date, lead articles were cited in major 
judicial decisions; and later it became accept- 
able to cite and even to discuss student notes. 
The major law firms tended to prefer graduates 
who had served on reviews, and such experi- 
ence also appealed to judges in need of judicial 
clerks. 

In addition to its connection with intellectual 
currents in legal theory and legal education, 
the special status conferred by participation in 
law reviews was seen as admirably consistent 
with democratic principles. The initial selec- 
tion of student editors was based on academic 
performance in the first year of law school. The 
student editors formed a meritocracy whose 
talents justified the honour. It was an 61ite 
open to all, even to members of minority 
groups, notably Jews, who in other fields then 
faced severe discrimination. 

The student-edited law review has always 
had critics. Many have complained about its 
dour impersonality and stilted style of writing 
(known as "law reviewese"). Yet the law re- 
view has not only survived its critics but has 
flourished. Recently, however, changes in leg- 
al theory and education have created acute 
problems, particularly over the issues of meri- 
tocratic selection and scholarly contribution. 

Whatever merit the system had in the 1930s 
and before, it was doomed by social and educa- 
tion changes a generation later. The mechanic- 
al introduction of the law review model into all 
new law schools, some of which were conspi- 
cuously short of student ability and all of which 
lacked the inherited tradition that sustained 
quality in the leading schools, resulted in a 
plethora of mediocre publications whose edu- 
cational benefits were at best doubtful. Re- 
cently, affirmative-action principles have been 
applied to the law review. The fall of the citadel 
occurred when that symbolic bastion of meri- 
tocracy, the Harvard Law Review, departed 
from selection on merit by adopting a quota 
system to ensure proportionate representation 
of ethnic minorities and women. 

The idea that legal scholarship would be 
served by student editorship was always shaky, 
but the evolution of modem legal scholarship 
has demolished it entirely. In 1956, Dean 
Harold Havighurst made the case for student 
editors as follows: “ft is a striking fact that once 
a person of superior intelligence learns to read 
the cases, acquires the vocabulary and becom- 
es acquainted with legal materials; he is in a 
position to deal effectively with legal theory in 
almost any field, provided that he will devote 
■ to it the requisite amount of time. The excell- 
ence of the product, then, is mainly the result 
of native intellectual talent and long hours.” 
Although Havighurst conceded that “experi- 
ence, ripeness of judgement, and massiveness 
of learning" are important in “legal scholarship 
of a more philosophical nature", he considered 
: that they were not essential to legal writing 
involving “arguing and deriding cases". Even . 
this justification was limited because of the 
“unique” character of law reviews: their prin- 
cipal purpose was not to advance scholarship 
but to educate students. 

Probably it was never tnie that a second-year 
law student, on the basis of high intelligence 
and a year’s training In the parsing of cases, 
could deal with any problem of traditional doc- 
trinal scholarship. But this myth of omnl- 
competence clearly has no validity today, when 
the most experienced and able faculty mem- 
bers do not claim competence over the entire 
, realm of legal scholarship. Law today is too 
complex and specialized^ and legal scholareliip 
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LITERARY AND LINGUISTIC COMPUTING 
Editor: Gordon Dixon, University of Manchester 
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£24.00 (UK), £28.00 (Overseas)* First issue Spring 1986 
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Oxford University Press since January 1 985. 

£16.00 (UK), £19.00 (Overseas)* 
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Editors: Christopher Allsopp, Dieter Helm, and John Walker 
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£45.00 (UK), £50.00 (Overseas)* First published May 1985 
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is too theoretical and involves too many disci- 
plines. The claim that student editors are qual- 
ified to judge, in every branch of the law, 
whether or not scholarly articles make an ori- 
ginal contribution, is now viewed tiy legal scho- 
lars as indefensible. Horror stories abound, 
such us that involving one of the most cele- 
brated articles in the past decade, an article 
that was rejected by forty student-edited law 
reviews before being published by a specialized 
faculty-edited publication. So, too, the inci- 
dent involving a celebrated Oxford legal philo- 
sopher whose brilliant article was substantially 
rewritten by a student editor, resulting in its 
withdrawal by the author, intervention by a 
leading member of the faculty, and prolonged 
negotiations before the article was finally pub- 
lished as originally written. 

The nature of published work by students 
has also changed over time. No longer do they 
restrict their efforts to short notes giving 
summaries and critiques of recent judicial deci- 
sions. They now undertake broader and more 
serious endeavours; an example is the 217- 
page exploration of (he history, theory, and 
practice of evidentiary privileges that appears 
in a current issue of the Harvard Law Review. 
This collaborative effort by a number of stu- 
dents is not limited to a synthesis of judicial 
decisions on the attorney-client and other pri- 
vileges (although it includes that), but devotes 
many pages to an exploration of underlying 
policy and theory. Its citations are not limited 
to evidence scholars such as Wigmore and 
McCormick, but include moral philosophers 
and social theorists (Bentham. Mill, Parry, and 
even Gramsci). Perhaps a- few students at a 
few schools, given strong support by interested 
faculty, can carry off such ambitious tasks, but 
the mass of student editors lack the knowledge 
and scholarly perspective that is required. 

When social change slowly undermines the 
premises of nn established institution; a com- 
mon response is the creation of niter natives. 
Head-on challenges come Inter when the decay 
is obvious. That process is under way today 
with the student-edited law review. Groups of 
legal scholars with common interests have cre- 
ated a large number of specialized faculty- 
edited journals that publish an increasing por- 
tion of the leading articles in most of the “law 
and . . areas: legal histoiy, law and econo- 
mics, law and sociology, legal philosophy, and 

• sO on. Empirical studies dealing with legal in- 
stitutions or the legal profession also find their 

! way increasingly into new specialized faculty- 

• edited journals; The Association of American 
Law Schools is considering a proposal to follow 

; the lead of other learned societies in publishing 
. a comprehensive learned journal that would be 
;• faculty-edited and utilize “peer-review” pro- 
cesses In the selection of articles. A few law 
faculties, disappointed with the quality of the 
local student-run law review and smarting from 
. editorial difficulties in the handling of faculty 
submissions, are muttering dark threats of a 

- faculty takeover. But direct challenges of this 
type probably remain a few years away. The 
student-run law reviews remain numerically 

■ dominant, but they now have rivals and their 
future is. in question. 

' From its beginnings the student-edited law 
review has been associated with the model of 
. legal education that emerged in the late 
. ' nineteenth century. The doubtful future of the 

• student-edited review Is also associated with 
changes- in' legal, education, especially )n Its ! 

: * ; relation; to .the ' American legal prof essibn. that ! ! 

■ employs Its graduates and regulates ttbycdn- 

• . 'trolling entry to the profession. American law 
! • aiHopls' today are not preoccupied with the 

analysis of appellate, judicial decisions and the 

■ ; symhesis of legal doctrine. They are more . 

■ theoretical in approach, eclectic in method, 

; andsciiolarly in interest than t|iey were before. 

. Law faculty members, especially' at' the better 

- schools,- write primarily for pfher academics 
who approach, the same subject-matter using 

j ; the same methods (whether ecqnomici histor- 
: 1^1, philosophical, etc). Because iheSewrlt- 
; iings arc riot as, directly applicable to the prob- 
> feta? Which practitioners face, and because they 
frequently employ a scholarly jargon and 
theoretical framework that practitioners do not 
understand . they are of touch less utility to the 
bench and bat. And another cohsequ,ence of- 


Politics 


New Left Review 
£11 per year. 

15 Greek Street , London WIE 6QZ. 


The bimonthly New Left Review celebrates its 
rwenty- fifth anniversary this year; like the con- 
cept of the “new left" itself, the NLR was the 
product of two sorts of disenchantment - both 
at a peak in the late 1950s. One whs the disen- 
chantment of the ex-Communists. They had 
been shaken by Khrushchev’s revelations at 
the Twentieth Congress of the CPSU, and 
embittered by his failure to do very much about 
them; their loyalty had been eroded by repres- 
sion in East Germany and Poland, and, above 
all. by the crushing of the Hungarian uprising. 
They were not disillusioned with socialism, nor 
with Marxism as an intellectual instrument: but 
they were disillusioned with the people who 
had previously claimed a monopoly of insight 
into how to practise the first and how to under- 
stand the second. The other disenchantment 
was less focused, but more widely felt. It was a 
sensation common to those who felt that Un- 
ited States nuclear weapons were as great a 
threat to peace as Soviet ones, that Harold 
Macmillan’s consumer society was smug and 
intellectually vapid, that Gaitskeil's Labour 
Party was no place for a radical. It was the 
dissatisfaction of a politicized Jimmy Porter. It 
was not so much that there were no good, 
brave causes any more, as that there was a 
conspiracy of silence about them. 

NLR 150, out last spring, celebrates the sil- 
ver jubilee wth characteristic sobriety. A dis- 
creet purple band on the cover, and two mod- 
estly self-congratulatory lines from Robin 
Blackburn, (he present editor, are as much 
relaxation as the NLR permits itself. As al- 
ways, the focus is on the outside world, a world 
which is; if anything, even more dispiriting than 
it wns twenty-five years ago. As always, the 
NLR struggles to maintain a coolly reasonable 
tone when contemplating the disunity of the 
left. As always, NLR 150 covers an Impressive 
cultural range, from African literature to neo- 
Lockean attempts to justify private ownership, 
via the misdeeds of those who abandon radical- 
ism for revisionism, or muddy their radicalism 
with misleading varieties of feminism. 

So Ralph Miliband takes Issue with the re- 
visionists of Marxism Today who have des- 
paired of the revolutionary potential of the 
British working class -or even of its very exist- 
ence. For Miliband, it Is class politics as usual, 
even if some members of the working class 
misinterpret their own position and believe 
that sexual and ethnic issues are more impor- 
tant.. (Theoretically, he is absolutely right, of 
course ; what remains obscure is what follows in 
terms of immediate political tactics.) John Fos- 
ter analyses Gareth Stedman-Jones’s Lan- 
guage of Class, again defending the view that 
class-consciousness is not a conservative or 
old-fashioned feature of the British working 
class. Norman GeraS tackles one of the most 
fashionable of current puzzles about Marx - 
did he, or did he not, condentn capitalism be- 
cause it was unjust; did he, or did be not, 
believe in justice at all? Geras thinks be did, 
although he also seems to side with Jon Elster 
and Jerry Cohen in thinking that Marx may 
well have thought he did not. Cohen himrfeif 
. contributes a careful; and efficient demolition 


been most closely associated with it. At times, 
its editorial obsessions have become something 
of u joke; the less committed reader began in 
get the feeling that Perry Anderson just jolly 
well was not going to lead the workers to a 
revolutionary future until they had shaped up 
and rebuilt their discursive practices in accord- 
ance with the latest Parisian models. But that - 
wonderfully mocked in E.P. Thompson’s The 
Poverty of Theory - is readily forgivable: the 
NLR lias broken down the walls of barbarian 
indifference with which the British left used to 
regard non-Soviet Marxism, and has done - an 
excellent educational job. It has also provided 
consistently sophisticated and well-informed 
reporting on almost every corner of the globe - 
Fred Halliday being primus inter pares in this • 
department; and it has done all this without 
neglecting the indigenous radicalism of writers 
like Thompson and Raymond Williams. To 
this it has added a commitment to free speech 
and socialist dissent in socialist countries which 
has been matched by a strenuous effort in the 
journal itself to refrain from acrimony and 
anathemn; a certain high-minded nagging goes 
on, and the lofty tone sometimes wavers and 
becomes querulous - but the sectarian impulse 
never gets the upper hand. And that is more 
than you can say for many more overtly 
academic journals. 

Alan Ryan 


The Public Interest 
Number 81; Fall 1985 

$16 per year. 20th and Northampton Streets, 
Easton, PA 18042, USA. 


The first issue of The Public Interest in 1965 
contained a short statement of purpose from 
the editors. "The aim of The Public Interest ", it 
ran, "is at once modest and presumptuous. It is 
to help all of us, when we discuss issues of 
public policy, to know a little better what we 
are talking about - and preferably in time to 
make such knowledge effective." The idea of 
making knowledge effective has always been 
an attractive one but it has never been without 
its ambiguities. Was the intention of the editors 
to use statistical evidence to criticize currently 
pursued policies or was it to advocate new 
policies? This may seem like hair-splitting but 
tho editors and the writers of The Public 
Interest have always been conscious of the 
dilemma. 

For instance, from its earliest days contribu- 
tors have been critical of government policies 
to relieve poverty, to effect equality, to solve 
the problems of urban life. (This is why the 
journal has come to be identified with the 
“neo-conservative" position.) Complex re- 
search data were brought into play to demon- 
strate that busing was having no effect on pupil 
achievement or racial harmony in schools, that 
problems like bad housing, job training, or day 
care had no readily available solutions. Many 
of these articles became the focus of debate in 
the national media, in Congress and in 
academia. Charles Murray’s remarkable essay 
of 1982, "The Two Ware against Poverty”, 
which sought to show that the Great Society 
programmes, although ostensibly aimed at 
abolishing'poverty, had in fact led to a drastic 
impoverishment of the poor, became the target 
of attack in Senator Daniel P. Moynihan’s 
(another long-time contributor) 1985 Godkin 

articles 


Lectutes at.Harvard.iBut through _ 

of- Robert Nozick’s: purportedly "I^ckean u ,| \^hich showed the erroneous and ill-founded 
! justification of indiivldual. property rights. nature oif marty government programmes, the 

better at. showing that it is ‘‘sloppy”, than at , social sciences, the' alleged findings of which 
showing why arty rational person- any rational ■ had formed tje basis of so much of State policy 
person without a. vested interest, that is -- during the 1960s, themselves pairie under fire. 
• would takeany of it seriously itfthe first pfaipft.;/ - ■ Whereas, this was perfectly reasonable in the 
Perhaps North Americans still think, that Her- " earfy days of the journal, when many of the 
,bert Spencer wrote the Ignited States ConsHtu-| articles read, in, Mark Lilia's words, like 

tion, and need reminding what an awful mis-! ‘‘gentlemanly essays" offering leisurely reflec- 
take tbat is. : W’ ' ] • ' c • " 


have equally deleterious consequences? 

The current Public Interest is a special 
Twentieth Anniversary issue. It contains an 
article by Daniel Bell on “The Revolt against 
Modernity” in which he investigates the 
reasons for the widespread hostility through- 
out Western societies towards bureaucracy; a 
short history of the journal by co-editor Irving 
Kristol, identifying n consistent attitude, run- 
ning through the contributions over twenty 
years, of scepticism and at the same time 
pragmatism towards the efficacy of govern- 
ment programmes; anil an essay by the 
journal’s other editor, Nathan Glazer, on the 
emergence of u new “moral majority" in the 
United States which is not so much hostile to 
the social and scxmil reforms of the 1960s as 
upset by the removal of the right of local 
communities to decide on legislating for moral 
questions; and also a piece by MBrk Lilia, the 
associate editor, calling for an editorial re- 
orientation. Whereas in the early days, he 
argues. The Public Interest's refusal to discuss 
welfare in “civic" terms wns perfectly justifi- 
able - talking about costs, benefits and the 
management of social policy was a healthy 
antidote to the heady rhetoric about 
citizenship of the 1960s - today there is a need 
to revive the civic impulse, especially in order 
to justify diverting investment away from 
health and welfare and towards civil property 
such as parks, monuments, libraries and 
subways. As Lilia puts it: "The question we 
should be asking ourselves is not ‘Are the poor 
materially better off than they were twenty 
years ago?* [but] ‘Are the poor more enfranch- 
ised as citizens than they were twenty yean 

a 8° ? '” George Szamuely 


If much of this could have appeared in any of 
{ half a dozen academic journals, MLftlSQUvCa 
up to its own best traditions in reprinting Mjlaq 
Nikolic’s closing speech at hi>' trial for 1 por- 


tions on broad questions such as "the post- 
industrial society", “the twilight of authority" 
and' so on,'; once these* were replaced by 
specialized inquiries into one or other area of 
government policy, written by trained rtsearr 

u - i ! i • r 


traying Yugoslav social and political conditions. . chert In tHe newly burgeoning discipline of 

before a foreign audience “incorrectly”. Niko- "policy studies*, who ivere themgeJves funded 

•• • • ■ u.. 


lie's speech is the sort of unhurolliated plea for by government •granfo and who Vvere ready to 
freedom of speech and genuine democracy that take '% ctdeeri 1 administering 1 government 
we would all like td have the courage to make programmes, readers- fourid^ themselves in a 
' iti such conditions:, . , i quandar^r Whfob set at Statfstics should they 

Anri tt thp «nhf»l Mnnnait UVj i a 


II Politico: Rivista italiana di scienze pofitiche 
Vol LL, No 2; June 1985. Faculty of Political 
Science at the University of Pavia, Italy. 


V/ 

i* 


! ‘ Thd AL/?> has gained, its #Seend&ncy among ;l«UWe? Arid if the sd 

- ’.[the niap!fifntb left fftr'tWateaSQn s, the fiisViSi'i . tojicetb'gl^ 

! £ Kheliriteil&ftfat few polity J pre^crintitii 


the social s^eric^S had indeed 

prObw, whyisHotUd.flof- 




fl Politico is not the best political science re- 
view published in Italy, but it is the most wide- 
ranging and enterprising. A feature of the cur- 
rent number is a set of articles dealing with 
Luigi Stuizo, one of the less well-known of the 
Italian political sociologists. He is shown to 
have been a theorist of Christian democracy 
years before a Christian Democratic Party 
came into being. Sturzo’s actual party was die 
Partite Populate Italiano, which he served as 
national secretary for some years; yet It was 
dearly not the sort of party his theories called 
for. He was unlucky in being a contemporary 
of the Fascists, since Mussolini’s advocacy of a 
corporate state only served to bring into unde- 
served disrepute both Sturzo's ideas about tne 
place of the corporations in political life, aw 
his proposals to prevent universal suffrage 
producing the tyranny of the majority. 

The article printed here by Luisclla Batta&u 
shows Sturzo to hove been closer to Tocquovti’ 
lo than to such compatriots as Pareto and M «■ 
ca. She also makes an interesting study ot me 
kind of language he used, showing, for exa ■ 
pie, how important was the distinction he drew 
between the “person" and the “individual 
his attempt to fuse liberalism with a Cat 
tradition. A further article by Nicola Antoncni 
provides a well-argued appraisal of Stu 
theory of representation, which was a 
pluralistic and organicist. •• . . , d • 

Other articles in this varied number 
an investigation by Lucio Cova of 
- relations with the Italian general staff 
. when he was already boasting of his j* P . 

• parations”; a short analysis b y, j nm »- 
Focher of Tocquevllle’S concept of ' ^ ’ 

an article in French by Jacek 
planificate sodale’f; and a survey by 
Vlrgilib of the history of the . 

Modern! , which suggests that while foa jo 
nal failed to make much impact on pub P® 
cy in Italy after 1945 it did help to seoire 
ration for political science as an academic « 

A review by Marco Guidl of Lea Camj? 

. Boralcvi’s Bentham and the Oppress e 
attention to one of the most interest mi g 
tributes to Bentham studies . 

appeared in recent yeprs. showlng that tne p 
sqpher who mocked natural rights *** t 
self in his 1 unpublished writings an f 
champion of the natural rights of all 
. .ill-used minorities, including animals. 

; Ip,. v < Maurice Crsitfw” 

; continued on page 1336 ; ■ 
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SOUNDING 

An Interdisciplinary Journal 


I 


Soundings encourages scholars to challenge the fragmentation of 
modem Intellectual life and to turn the best and most rigorous 
deliverances of the several academic disciplines toward the sterner 
discipline of a common good in human affairs. Soundings aims to 
publish essays that open disciplines to each other, and it looks for readers who sense in such 
openings the prospect of an amplitude in public discourse. 

However, there are worse conditions than a fragmented life, chief among them In this century the 
disguised violence of false order and forced coherence. Soundings urges upon its authors and 
readers alike a happy regard for Whitehead’s advice: “Seek simplicity, and distrust it." 

Recent Articles: 


ROBIN W. LOVIN 

BARRY JAY SELTSER 
CHARLES E. SCOTT 

CARA CHELL 

DAVID A. HOEKEMA 

SUSAN S. MATTINGLY 


Rethinking Values Formation: 

The Educational and Political Contexts 

Realists, Idealists, and Political Heroism 
Violence and Psyche: 

A Reflection on Images and Freedom 

Succeeding in Their Times: 

Alice Adams on Women and Work 

Morality, Just War, and Nuclear Weapons: 

An Analysis of “The Challenge of Peace" 

Viewing Abortion from the Perspective of Transplantation: 
The Ethics of the Gift of Life 


Subscription Rate: Foreign Individual, $14; Institutional. $20; U.S.A. Individual, $12; 
Institutional, $20. Single copy for foreign or U.S.A., $4. 

Please send your check payable in U.S. dollars and your address to: 

Ralph V. Norman, Editor 

SOUNDINOS 

306 Alumni Hall 

The University of Tennessee 

Knoxville, Tennessee 37996-0530 USA 

Published quarterly by the Society for Values in Higher Education and The University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. 

(Q129) 


The North Dakota Quarterly has 
recently published special issues on 
Canada, American Indian Studies, and 
Women’s Research and Writing. It has 
also published Thomas McGrath’s novel 
This Coffin Has No Handles in its 
entirety. 

Forthcoming specials will include ones 
on Rural America: Its Values and 
Threats to Them; Pleasure and Its 
Discontents; Travel/Travail; and Col- 
onization in Race, Class, and Gender. 

Essays, fiction, poetry, reviews, graphic 
art, Sea Changes. 

Submissions (with SASE, please) and 
subscriptions are welcome. Single Issue 
$4. Year’s subscription $10. 


North Dakota Quarterly 

Robert W. Lewis, Editor 
Box 8237, University Station 
University of North' Dakota 
Grand Forks, ND 58202 


Naq, 

North Dakota Quarterly 




A Hides • Rev iews 
Bibliographies, 
foreign Reports 
■ Special Collections Reports 




Coming in 1986: 
Essays on Kipling 


$9.00 U.S, : Subscription Rates: $11.00 Elsewhere 

(Librarjans should write for an invoice.) 


English Dept.; Arizona State University; Tempe, AZ 85287 


'Persuasions 


Annual Journal 





!Au8en Society of Nortfi America 

“ . . . of extreme interest to libraries . . . ” Choice 
, One year $8:00 
Joan Austen-Lelgh, Editor 
P.O. Box 252 Wayne, PA 19087 


Ralph Cohen, Editor , Volume XVU (1985-198$) 
No. I Autumn 1985 “Philosophy of Sdenco/LWerary Theory* 
No. 2 Winter 1986 “Interpretation and Culture” 

' No. 3 Spring 1986 “Drama and Interpretation” 


NEW LITERARY HISTORY 

.foriuespn theory and Interpretation- the reason* for literary cfaen^:. the defmillona of periods, and thcevoJuUon of 
rtylea, conventions, and genres. Subscriptions: S18.00 ind; $48 Inst. 

-Fotilgn pOBtage: $5.00. Canada and Mexico W. 70 . outride N^h AmericB. m .... . 

. Older frwnt John* Hopkhu University Press, Journals DIvMoh, 701 W. 40th St., Baltimore, MD 2111 1 



LrH L/uv/ puts the latest 
advances in language and 
technology worldwide ... 



right in VJ 
your hands. 


CALICO Is 6 worldwide consortium which functions as a 
clearinghouse for All information and activities relating high 
technology to the teaching and learning of languages. 
CALICO sponsors a quarterly, professional journal, a direct 
connected computerized database, and an annual symposium. 
For more Information contact: CALICO, 3078 JKHB, Brigham 
Young University, Provo, UT. 84602; or phone 
(801)378-6633. . .. _ 



: ENGLISH LITERARY RENAISSANCE • 

a- journal of scholarship, criticism, texts, and bibliographies 
■ announces .• - 

Renaissance Hlstorlcism: 

a special issue to be published In WinteT 1986 

Also available (In limited supply): Women In Hie Renaissance, $7 a copy. 
Address orders to: Business Manager. ELR, Department of English 
Bartleit Hall, University of Massachusetts, Amherst. MA 01003 USA 



Ckfet. 
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lography 

an interdisciplinary quarterly 

We shout J give a warm welcome to Biography. TLS 

Those who read biography and certainty those who write it will welcome this unique 
quarterly. Serials' Review 

Biography Is One Sign of What May Be New Lffe in the Art of Recounting Lives. 

Chronicle of Higher Education 

. . .this valuable periodical. . -is recommended for academic and larger public libraries. 

American Reference Book Annual 

The publisher of Biography is also the publisher of Biography Monographs. Titles in 
prim are Life Writing: A Glossary of Terms by Donald Winslow and New Directions 
in Biography, edited by Anthony Frieds on, which Choice c ailed . .one or the most 
exciting publications on biographical writing to come out in recent years." Scheduled 
for publication in 1986 is Essaying Uses, edited by Gloria Fromm, essays about 
biography in honor of Leon Edd. 

Subscrlptlona to Biography are S20 US <5*4 US for institution#) for four banes. 
Journals Department 

- University of Hawaii Press 

• 2840 Kolowalu Street 

Honolulu! Hawaii 96822 USA 


AES 

ABSTRACTS OF ENGLISH STUDIES 

A quarterly journal devoted to abstracting 
periodicals relating |o English Literature, and 
containing an average of 760 abstracts par 
issue, Issued March, June, September, and 
December. 

Subscriptions: 

lnstitutlons-$50 Can./$40 U.S. 

lndlvlduals-$25 Can/$20 U.A. 

Order from: 

University of Calgary Press 
1013 Library Tower 
University of Calgary 
2500 University Drive, N.W. 

Calgary, Alberta. Canada T2N 1N4 

Back volumes are available from University 
Microfilms International. 


NINETEENTH- 

CENTURY 

FRENCH 

STUDIES 

NINETEENTH-CENTURY FRENCH 
STUDIES provides scholars and students with 
the opportunity to examine new trends, review 
promising research findings, and become better 
acquainted with professional developments in 
nineteenth-century French studies. Scholarly 
articles on all aspects of nineteenth-century 
French literature and criticism are invited. In 
addition to artides, the journal also includes a 
book review section. Reviews Include works from 
a wide variety of disciplines which serve to 
illuminate the literal lire of the period. 

Subscription rales iorNCFS 
remain reasonable; 1 yr. 2 yrs. 3 yis. 

Personal Subscription - $20 $36 $54 

Institutional Subscription - $24 $44 $66 


Please send orders and inquiries to: Nineteenth- 
Century French Sntdles, Department of Foreign 
Languages, State University College, Fredonia, 
New York 14063. 


James Joyce Quarterly 

Thomas F. Stalay, Editor 

Founded In 1963, the James Joyce Quarterly is published by The University of Tulsa 
and surveys the enllre Joycean scene through critical essays, notes, book reviews, 
and checklists. Special issues have been devoted to textual studies of Joyce's works, 
other major Irish writers, and current developments in critical theory. 


United Slates 
Individuals 
Institutions 
Elsewhere 
Individuals 
Institutions 


1 year 

2 yea/s 

3 years 

$1 2.00 

£23.50 

£3B.nn 

13.00 

25.50 

38.00 

$14 00 

$27.60 

$40 00 

- - 15.00 

20.50 

43.00 
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The University of Hilsa, TUIsa, Oklahoma 74104 


The 

South Atlantic Modern 
Language Association 

announces 

1. the annual SAMLA Prist for an Outstanding 
Article in the SAR for an article published in its 
official journal, the South Atlantic Review. 
The journal ia published four times a year; 
essays pertaining to all facets of the modem 
languages and literatures will be considered. 
All non-aolicited, published essays will be eli- 
gible for the annual SAMLA Prize in the 
amount of $300. Only members may submit 
essays for consideration. 

2. the $1,000 Annual Modem Language and Lit- 
erature Studies Award. The competition is open 
to SAMLA members; the winning manu- 
script, a scholarly work of 60,000 - 100,000 
woids in length, will be published by the 
University of Georgia Press. 

Concerning membership (for individual: $9) 
and other matters, please contact: 

Siegfried Mews 
SAMLA. J20DeyHall014A 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, NC 275 14 USA 



gf '1 UU-n 






America^ leading quarterly of arts & • 
.letters, featuring a rich blend of 
interdisciplinary essays,, poetry, 
fiction, graphics; and book reviews. 
Recent issues: Jorge Luis Borges, . 
Malcolm Cowley, Joyce Carol Oates, 
Northrop ' Frye, Patricia Meyer 
Spacks, Leslie Epstein, Louise Erd- 
rich, Dnruid Barthelme, Mary 1 food, 
Ernest J. Gaines, dr 4 other fine writers. 


"Tlic lieu *1 them all is the souring 
CroigU flaws: mndcuty priced, superbly 
curi^iHved ml edited. . t /' • 

, - — lit Christian Xiitarr .Uenrltr 


■ //• \ v ?; : - ' 

-Annuri sub: We 4.12 fW.USA), ' ' 
L'nkeriity of Georgia, Athens, '.GA J06G2 USA 



iterittar& 



' ' j - Depai^ttndrit of English 
v University of Noire Dame 
Notre Darnq, IN' 46^56 USA 


The forum for the discussion of the gelations between the religious impulse 
and the literary forms of any era, place, or language 1 

• Critical Articles - ‘ • Short Reviews . ,, •• . . 

;••• ■ ’ : '-•Jtqview Essays Special Issues •' ’* ■ 

Rates: $l2 fi year (3 Usu'es); ddd- |3 o U t si de U §A .1 n qui re fpr library rates:. ! 

• Write fbTiate^Je'cdMi'.; .!ij: ‘ ‘ ’ 1 ' ''- 1 " 1 -i ! 1 * -■ 


PAPERS ON LANGUAGE & 
LITERATURE 

Fall 1B8B 

Essays on 
Francis Bacon • 

Diderot and Kant 
Jonathan Swift 
Jane Austen 
Sheridan LeFanu ' 
Joyce's Ulysses 
Iris Murdoch 
Pinter and Hemingway 
Michel Foucault 

Forthcoming Issues feature 
Susanne Centllvre, Gay's Dramatic 
Works, Byron's Chtlde Harold, 

; 'Trollope's Rachel Ray, Woolfs : 

./ Mrs. Dalloway. 

papers on Language & Literature 

Southern Illinois University at EdwhritsyfUs !.• 
. Edwardsvllle, Illinois 8202&-1 434 ' 

■: ' . • ; V . . .. •••■ . ' (0065) 



SOUTHERN 

HUMANITIES 

REVIEW 


Timely essays on literature, the arts, 
philosophy, history 
New poetry, fiction, translations 
Book reviews and review essays 

Some selections appearing in 1985: 

' Jaroslav Pelikan on humanism 
Christopher Norris on deconstruction 
Charles Bernstein on fUm 
John Halperin on James and 
Trollope 

Fiction by Robert W exelbiatt, 

Greg Johnson ' 

Poems by Louis Simpson. Denise 
' Leveriov, David ClUno, Mlchae 
Hamburger 

fribllihcd Quarterly by Auburn Unlvtraiiy 
lion with the Southern Humanlike Coofcwnce. 
lutecripiloa order* (Sll./year, 332,1* 
yean) and (ubmlulon* (wUb SASE) to SH > 

. Hfl^Ceiitei,AuburnUiiivanhy, AlHbaiiifl*w»-»" ' 
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The Journal of Mind and Behavior 


Dj^artmetit 


Sutton, New York City. New York 100 L 4 /USA. 
ISSN 0271-0137 


SSETi' “ bta,T b °“ i,ri " bnTO " 'Men- In order to —K . 

aEvSasaSSSffi® “3 

Annual futacriptfon rataanf 49.00 for tmOaittooii 92900 for Indlvtdu- Md aeriuaici haw gjown to be * vftil eource for 

lb (pleeie US-bolkn only). JMB eppesr* quarterly. For further fnfer- f“ e,, “ mta, ™t® w P™*.Peppert3KniBhth«iiltowii(obe»li™dy 
nation writs ro our CIrciUtdoa department, PO. Box 922, VUUae “ ““ “* rni *\y J 1 clat " “PPoer thit more and more ranrehen 

Saxton, New York City. New York IM14/USA. ' "** Aemnueof dtacrcadvo tmton betweeseorUrsedequicy 

ISSN 0271-0137 u unoerplniilra of theory that Pepper let forth and 

IS5N0*7i-tlijf - | orgenhed hro hb own theory. Double volume price: 91300. 


Studies in English Literature, 
1500-1900 
Volume 26 (1986) 

Winter: English Renaissance; Richard Helgerson. 
reviewer. 

Spring: Elizabethan and Jacobean Drama; Charlra 
Frey, reviewer. 

Summer: Restoration and Eighteenth Century; Paul 
Korshln, reviewer. 

Autumn; Nineteenth Century; Gerald Monsman, 
reviewer. 

SEL, P.O Box 1B92,Rlce University, 


AI-cArablyya, 


the Journal of the American Association of Teach- 
ers of Arabic, is published semi-annually and 
features scholarly and pedagogical articles and 
reviews In the fields of Arabic language, literature 
and linguistics. Institutional subscriptions: $20.00 
annually. Wrlle: 

. AI-cArablyya 
Department of JaNELL 
256 Cunz Hall 
1841 Mllllkln Road 
The Ohio State Unhreralty 
Columbus, Ohio, 43201 


1 VT» [ : >• ; ' . <1 1 


\ NATIONAL IINOLMTIC 

Humor 

WHIM Conference 

(WORLD HUMOR AND IRONY MEMBERSHIP) 

Contact Don or Allsen Nllsen 

English Department 

Arizona State University 

Tempe, Arizona 85287 

■(0032) 


Subscription rates; Individuals, $15.00; 
Domestic Institutions, $20.00; Foreign 
Institutions, $26.00 (U.S.); stogie Issues, 
$ 6 . 00 . 


Analytical & 
Enumerative 
Bibliography 

A quarterly Journal concerned with all aspects of 


year, pubttahlng articles, notes, and reviews. 
Annual subscription rates: U8$12.00 Individuals; 
US$17.00 Institutions; bade Issues US$5.00 each. 
For subscription and/or submissions: AEB, Editorial 
Offices, Department of English, Northern Illinois 
University, DeKalb. tL 60116, USA. 


the chaucerz rzeoiecio H 

A JOURNAL OF MEDIEVAL STUDIES AND LITERARY CRITICISM tftmi 

The leading quarterly journal for Chaucerian Studies and Medieval Language 
and Literature, with an invaluable annual bibliography of Chaucer Research 

Subscriptions: $18 individuals, $25 institutions; foreign add $5 

THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
215 Wagner Building University Park, PA 16802 USA 





AUSTRALIAN LITERARY STUDIES 

Special War Issue 


ALS Oci. 1985, 12 (2) is devoted lo “war in Australian literature” from the Sudan to Vietnam, not only 
combat action but the profound effect of war in civilian life. 

Interviews; fiction; poetry; women writers; war correspondents. Authors covered Include: Russell 
Braddon. Miles Franklin. David Malouf, Les Murray, Randolph Stow. Bibliographies of historical, 
critical and literary works. 

ALS ia the foremost journal in the study of Australian literature. It appears twice n year and a 
subscription costs $22.00, 

Business Manager, Box 88, St. Lucia, Q'ld 4067, Australia. 


ENGLISH STUDIES IN CANADA 

The quarterly journal ol the Association of 
Canadian University Teachers of English, 
a journal of scholarship and criticism con- 
cerned with all literature written In the 
English language. 

Subscription rate: $20.00 

Department of English 
University of Alberta Edmonton, 
Alberta 

Canada T6G 2E5 


EDITORS’ NOTES 

Bulletin of the Conference of 
Editors of Learned Journals 

Edna Steeves, Editor 
Department of English 
University of Rhode Island 
Kingston, R.I. 02881 USA 


Current and forthcoming! 

Chriadne Froula on Derrida and 
Quantum Physics/ Postmodern 
Metaphysics/ Poetry by Mary 
Oliver and Sandra 
Alcosser/Storics by Linda 
Sv end sen and Yosldko 
flUbakl/ William Peden on 
Recent Fiction 


WESTERN HUMANITIES 
REVIEW 

Orson Spencer Hall 
University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, UT 8,4112 



46 yeara of the best eoholerehlp 
and criticism, medieval to modem 


MODERNS! 

LTNGUHGE 

Qircimy 


For Raaders: 

* w*** 8 Kthotariy and critical thought in every field 
' nOVocattve essay reviews, dependable reviews 

. . * AHordablB subscription; $1 8.00/year 

. ! For Author*: 

••‘■h ' ■ Fast turn-araund 

Vi.i -/■ » Cloae editorial attention 

' : i 1 V. . . - ■ T®°hnloal sophistication 

’ 'Low backlog 

' V. '4048 BROOKLYN AVENUE NE 

• -■ ' WiyEFarnr of Washington 

JV\ -S?ATaE, WA8HlNaTON BfilOS 


V--S - .... 


BULLETIN OF 
HISPANIC STUDIES 

Edited since 1923 at the University of 
Liverpool, the Bulletin is the only learned 
journal published in Britain devoted 
exclusively to the language and literature of 
Spain, Portugal and Latin America. 
Subscription information, descriptive 
leaflets and specimen copies are available 
from the publishers, 

LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY PRESS, PO 
BOX 147, LIVERPOOL L69 3BX, UK. 



ESSAYS IN FRENCH 
LITERATURE 

Editor; Denis Boak 


Literature and Belief 


The Atjuu! Jonol cl ihr Com* Sh shf Sfud, si CJ»kua V**, In Lwtwot. 
CoUcp of Humanliln, Bri|hun Yoim| Uniwnll, 


Cocxnbuwn h Ac hint taut inriodc Rtnt Gboid. Suntad LWvtnkj, 
Leon Edet. PuliiKf Prilt ictlplm: Groiflc Sinuun. pinMcni of 
■IteConicKnceof&llionoriniiwIJiHUiiifaiindoihen. Ilsitmteiba 
niludn potiry. pcnonil nuyi. tnd book mm 

Copta m mhbli: U 00 (1600 uuuide US. A ) ihno^i ihr Cmitf fa (hr 
5o«lycJ"QiiBdin Vikm 01 LhfTKMjt. 3IH JKHB. BYV.Rao. Lkih M601. 


Are you tired of reading 
a stale office copy of 
Scholarly Publishing? 
Why wait when you can 
have yoiir own personal 
subscription for only 
$17.50 per year? 

Inquiries and orders: 

University of Toronto Press 
Journals Department 
8201 Dufferin Street, Dpwnsyiew 
Ontario, Canada M3H 5TB 
Telephone (416) 667-7781, 7782 


Published yearly 
since 1964 

Department of 
French Studies 

University of 
Western Australia 


Subscription $6 
■ Australian 
Univ. Bookshop 
Univ. of Western 
Australia 
Nedlands 
WA 6009 
AUSTRALIA 

0043 ) 


MLS — 

BtudUe 

Quarterly Journal or the Northeaet Modern Lan- 
guage Aaeoalatlon, publlahlng artiolea of inter- 
■ft to teacher* and aoholar* in BngHah, Ameri- 
can, and aomparatlva literature, and the modern 
languafM. Spaolal Holoeauat Literature liauo. 
Winter 1986. 

Individual mambamhlp, tSO^ear 
InstllulloBal aubaoripliona, ISB/yaar 

Write) ML 8 /NEMLA 

English Department, Don 1863 
Brown University 
Provide noe, HI 09918 



Modern 

Drama 


% criticize is to appreciate. J 

Henry Jnmes 


ftr nearly thirty yeara Modem Drama lias 
offered the finest in critical and scholarly 
writing by international authors on the widest 
variety of topics concerning world drama. > 
Authoritative, comprehensive, and analytical, 
Modem Dram continues to focus on the 
world of drama through the writings of the 
foremost critics of modern drama, 

, r 

Cultivate an appreciation! ; 


Inquiries and order*) 

University of Toronto Preds 
Journals Deportment 
5201 Dufferin Street, Downsview 
Ontario, Canada M3H 5T8 
■ftlephotve |4t61 667-7781. 7782 


tHE CANADIAN 
JOURNAL OF 
IRISH STUDIES 

TWICE YEARLY SINCE 
1975 

ESSAYS AND BOOK REVIEWS 
ON TOPICS IN IRISH LITERA- 
TURE, HISTORY, CULTURE. 

W Qmadtta par Issue, postage inctuded, bun Andrew 
Parkin. Edita, CJTS, English Dept., University of British 
Colombia, .Vancouver, D.C., Canada, V 6 T IWS. 


pyxtchon 

llOTES 

ESSAYS, NOTES, REVIEWS, BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Editors: John M Krafft & Khnchig Tololyan 
Two issues per year: U.S. & Canada, $6; 

Overseas airmail, $9. 

Make Checks payable la Khachig Tololyan— PN 
English Department . 
Wesleyan University 
Middletown, CT 06457 


Studies in 
Medievalism 

The only journal devoted to Medievalism, 
now coming to be recognised qs an inter- 
disciplinary phenomenon comparable to 
Romanticism. 

Recent issues include Medievalism in 
France> Dante in the Modem World, and 
Modem Arthurian Literature. 

Forthcoming are Inklings and Others, 
Architecture. Spenser u the Modem 
World, Medievalism in Italy, France, and 
England 1500-1750, (three issues),. Bibli- 
ography, and Historiography. 

The Editors also publish a Newsletter (free 
on request) and are preparing a series of 
monographs and reprints. 

Subscriptions (four issues): individuals 
$10.00, institutions $16.00, foreign rates 
slightly higher. Inquiries, .proposals, and 
subscriptions to: 

Leslie J. Workman, Editor, 

Studies in Medievalism, 

520 College Avenue, 

Holland, Michigan 49423. 

• * - * • •» • turn 
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PROTEUS 

A J i o i n i I of Ideal 


PROTEUS: a Journal of Ideas, Is pub* 
lishad semi-annually by Shlppensburg 
University, Shlppensburg, Pennsylvania. 
It is a Journal dedicated to exploring Ideas 
In a scholarly manner. Each Issue Is 
devoted to a single topic, with articles 
focusing upon a lead article written by s 
figure prominent In the Held. 

Past issues have explored the relationship 
between man and technology, featuring R. 
Buckminster Fuller; the centennial ol 
Huckleberry Finn with Leslie Fiedler; 
Christoph Wolff led off the Issue on J.S. 
Bach; and our most recent Issue deals with 
language and has David Lightfoot featured 
as vie lead article writer. 

For further Information on future topics 
and/or copies of the Journal, write to: 
Angela Costa nzo, Editor, Proteus, Shlp- 
pensburg University, Shlppensburg, PA 
1726 7. Single copies are available for 
US$6, and a years subscription for US$1 0. 
Indicate which copies you desire. 



melanges Malraux 
miscellany 


Several special issues of the MMM 
are now in preparation. The Rial of 
these, on MaJraux and the Spanish 
Civil War, Is scheduled for publication 
in Spring 1987. 

Other special l*ua will be derated to 
Malraux and Autobiography (Fall 1987) 
and Malraux and An. 


THE 


I 

mXjNE 

Now at Johns Hopkins: 

Literature and Medicine 

Edited by Anne Hudson Jones 

literature and Medicine has taken a leading role 
in bringing readers complete coverage of an 
emerging new speciality in the niedical human- 
ities. Founded to encourage dialogue between 
medical practitioners and literary scholars, the 
journal has attracted a distinguished list of con- 
tributors, including renowned physician-writers 
and leading scholars in Ihe medical humanities. 
Published annually in October. 

Volume IV, October Psychiatry and Literature 
Peter W. Graham, Volume Editor. 
Subscriptions: $12.95 ind; £25 inst. 

Foreign postage: $ .95. Canada and Mexico 

£1.50, outside North America. 
Order from: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 
Journals Division, 701 W. 40th St. Dalllmore. MD 

a,H - ( 0111 ) 


Submissions and inquiries should be addressed to; 

Robert S. Thom berry. Editor 
Melanges Malraux Miscellany 
Department of Romance languages 
University of Alberta 

te MMM Edmonton. Alberta, Canada 

be Tint of TtO 2E6 


Subscription rates 
Individuals 512 US 
IiHtitulioiu SIS US 
Outside North America add an 
additional SS for postage. 

Back issues 58 each 
(including postage/ handling) 


DALHOUSIE 

REVIEW 

' An international Journal of the 
’ ' ; Arts, Humanities and Social Sciences 

announces a number of special issues: 

Volume 64, No. 2 - AFTER THEORY: the irruption of peat* ' 

structural theory Int oatadem (r disciplines, with antcia by; Stephen, Bonn. 

■ Cere! Mastrangelo Save; Paul Bovt, Christina Crosby. Alan Durant. Use 
. Frank. Hettrf Giroux. Stephen Heath. Cljarlet Isettberg, Alan Kenned}-. 
David Kopitan, Juliet Mitchell, Dana Paten, Ellen Rooney. Andrew Ross. 
David Shumwvy, Paul Smith. James Somoski 

Volume 64. No. 3 -SCIENCE VS REALITY: A DEBATE : an 

Investigation Of scientific realism. In the form of the pmceattings of an . 
International conference held. at Dalhuude University, pi well as several 
related or I Ides a mi book reviews. Contributors include: Simon Blackburn. 
David Brhrbrttoke. Nathan Brett, Bryson Brawn. James Brayn. Steven . 

. Burra. Richmond Campbell. Paul Chltrthland. Peter Clark. Dave Davies, . • 
Alary Frames Egan. David .Gooding. Dave Jermei. Johnathan Kate. : 
Duncan Macintosh. Robert Martin, Carl Mashes on. CalvlhNdnnqrb, . 

. Kathleen OkruhUk. George Pappas, Roland Pirccetti. William Settger. 
Wilfrid Sellars. Jordan Howard Suhei, Terrance Tumkew. Thomas Vinci. 
Crispin iVrlghi 

Volume 64, No. 4 - FEMINIST VISIONS: including the Kilhm 
Memorial Lectures by Shelia Rowbathatn and Mary Daly, and contribu- 
tions by Susan Shrrwin. Rose Rosberg. Pat Jasper. Caro! Halstead, 
Janice Kulyk- Keefer. Kay Stockholder. Marjorie Stone. Kay Ryan. : 

; If 'endy keiz. Henna Creer Manas. Anne Campion. Undo H'oodbrhtge. _ 
Leona Gom, Cecelia Frey, ' - ; 

• Each individual Issue h available Tar S5D0 each, A year** subscription Is ' 

' J oniy-Slfi-Qi) for Tour U»u«( 5 ? 4 Tor 3 yens). UtclUdlngeAcK 'of the spdrial 

•’■'bijiids. !' • ’ b . • ••• ;■■ /.V 1 -* • ■. 

; - 1 ' -Fqr, further iatoraiMlan, or to subscribe, toaUcn 

Dainoit|l«Onlv«*Hyl , rMt Ltd. ' V.. . 

' ..yi DunnBuiMIng . i- s' V . .. . 

- T.. •. • •••■’'* . ' ’. \ llalbouil^Uahwrriiy . 

• ‘ . Halifax, N Canada. B3H3JS 

Phone (902) 434-234 1 •' . . ; *■; . 

• - ( nKralflot knd back tew also available) . .. v ' !' 


} : ■ ARIEL; ■ 

' ■ REVIEW 6£ INTERNATIONAL ENGLtSff ^trrESAT^k'';;^V^ 

A quarterly devoted io ilteratyreln Ebglish as a giobai phenomenon, ARIEL emphasizes (his, 
“pew“ literatures of such regions as tne Caribbean or West Africa. and such, count riea es 
Australia and Canada along with Brilish and American literature (especially modern). It 
eViAbutages cdmpaiatiye sludies.! /i 1 \\ 


Jour nal of 

MODERN 

GREEK 

STUDIES 

Ernestine Frledl, Editor 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 

Praised as “a magnificent scholarly journal" 
bv Choice magazine, the Journal of Modern 
Greek Studies is the only scholurly periodi- 
cal to focus exclusively on contemporary 
Greece. Now entering its fourth year of 
publication, the journal publishes first-rate 
critical analyses of Greek social, cultural, 
and political affairs, covering the period 
from the late Byzantine Empire to the pres- 
ent. Sponsored by the Modem Greek Stud- 
ies Association. Published in May and 
October. 

Subscriptions: $17 ind; $34 inst. 

Foreign postage $2.50, Canada and Mexico 
$3.75, outside North 
America 

Order from: The Johns Hopkins University 
Press, Journals Division, 701 W. 40th St. 
Baltimore, MD 212II. 

( 0110 ) 


Victorian 

periodicals 

££Vew 

English Department, Southern Illinois 
University, EdwardsviUe, IL 62026-1431 

A quarterly specializing in historical, critical, or 
bibliographical articles dealing with the 
editorial and publishing history of Victorian 
periodicals and including an annual 
bibliography. 

Subscriptions $9 for individuals in US and 
Canada, $10 for overseas, and $17 for 
institutions. RSVP members $11, «»«) 


Hispania 

,.>..4111, r. A*n 

• . ■-- ■(, . . r. . r.M ’.4 

IcM "»* M.u 

IHEOOGM A. UERITl Id. ran 

I, >4,1141 *.l, 4 V<v.3*A,iOPOflluGi{lL 

lOaUAIt («wiD,4 
l/lW «! 

!,1 ,’il? 


PubBihrd Eiy lh, Airiailtan AwMm at Tradien of &{wlih 

C nmuou«*. 

MambaraNp In (be AATSP lodudn you, iub«,l{il)an Fo, H£fW*V 

BnbDGilftlsn rates! BimlnbicxIpUaatai ■ 

IndMdiaJ, 5250O Di JimutLCWhun 

HuAand-wlh 53750 EwiiUMDlradHAATSP 

Shidenu 51250 MtuiuippISuicOiiwniQ 

LtcHbII 21S.RO BaiSWi 
Mlululppl Stfil WS 39782^)49 





African Litwature and* New Zealand Literalule. Forthcoming numbers Include Comparative 
Studies and Cpmhioaweajlh Women Writers. . • . ; 1 

Su bscciptionsT ;$ 1^*00 Oriafltuflonal): ffodlvJdual). Order front ARIEL, Department of 

EiigUsib, Unl^erstfybf t^ary,Cal 8 wT»i nnm i >€r8 aYajlaWe oo/Teque^. 


MOSAIC 

— an outlet for the best interdisciplinary scholarship — 
GENERAL ISSUES: 

(Essays which broaden the scope of literary analysis by employing 
insights from other disciplines) 

SPECIAL ISSUES: 

(Essays on topics of particular contemporary relevance) 

Recently Released i '} 

“FOR BETTER OR WORSE”: ATTITUDES TOWARD 
MARRIAGE IN LITERATURE (With an introduction by 
Coral Lansbury) 

In Preparation t 

MUSIC AND LITERATURE 

Submissions Invited t 

LITERATURE AND ALTERED STATES 
OF CONSCIOUSNESS 

Address all Inquiries and correspondence tot Dr. Evelyn I. Hinz, Editor, MOSAIC 
208 Tier Building, University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Manitoba R3T 2N2 


"In Search of Era's Rosa" 
Eeo on Casablanca 
Artidos by do Louretis and 
olhers on Tho Namo of (fio 
Ron 


Sorrot on Fetiihet. 

Mager on 'lhaorlsi of Gandor 
Kubonkl on Joyca . . , 


No. 44-45 


, "(MIms DsliHiro"*, 
pohuzo an4 Goatlari on 
'’Concrete ttulei and 
Atjriracf Mochlnoi" 
Delsurt: ort Onsma ' 

Artidsi on Doltlrao'l y/rlllrtgi 


FORTHCOMING 


848: :Chortet; on Hypnoth .. 
Suvfn on (ha Oirortirtops 
P«prO ion ; pslauze'i J 


H49i vAriH-Sstnltlsiri in 


.8301 i 3pi»|eI6F Annlyoriary 


OtricTMri sfriraf. lho 


Single 

Copies 


per Issue 

Save by Subscribing 
3 Issues per Year 


Individual) (please pre-pay) 
Libraries . 


$16.00 (U.S-) 
$32.00 


International subscriber add $5.30 

ORDER FORM 

□ i would like t6 order the slhgla copies, Ptease fin^ 

V payment endoied for Substance issues: ■ ' 

□ ( would , like to subscribe to SujbSfancb. Please ^ 

lybscription'With the current issue ^47 . . (or) °. 

published January, 1986. 


Z.TXZZXM ■■ 
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PI Ifl A de^rt^ratiira, HUtory 

uLIU end (ho Philosophy ol History 

CUO U now In U* (gunsanlh yw, wah lubioribm In 
■Inert 40 couNrtu, ind la lha only Endlih-languaM 
quimrty thu dttli wtUi three Merrrttted icpinr 

• tteratuie u InloriMd tw hlrtorieal undaraimndtoos 

• Nrtorted wrUnoi comldeMd u lat/ituri 

• phitosophy ot hUlory, tpMulidve ind anelytki 

Ripraiontaitve Corlanli (from Wumti H-13, ium) 
Jouph DUI "Brechl'i DdlecllcaJ Drtmmct- 
Jrtftey 8m4lin -flobartun'e HWory of SeoUemt. Nun- 
Bve Sfntcdire end Sami id ReaiKy- 
David Konuan "Narrative in Whilst untnistoty" 
"flrtrttom ol Lfaralure and Hlitory" (Barnard Bannock. 
Tho*. Q. Roianmeyif, A. Owan AMrtdoa, Ruuell j. 
Unnamann. and Joe. H. Kairtaon) 

Marlin Denaugha "The Serainiei ol Heaei" 

Ibtw BurnM* Julaa Micnalei and AioAm School' 

W.H. Drey "R. 0. Collngwood on A PfluL <d HIsury" 
Cud Hartog "TbnefMeuplHi In Oibbon'a HUlory" 

Virgfl Namoienu “Evelyn Waugh and Money Bodety" 
Paul N. SS^rt “Political ImpScalnna ol SeUhinlieyn'a 
Novell 

Barton R. Friedman "Proving Nothing: Hlaiory and Ora- 
mrtie SirMegy In Ihe Dynttls" 

John Halparln ''ftoUope and ihe Amertcan CtvU War" 
Virginia Hunter "Tnueydldei' HUlory. Cauaa, Ptocmi" 
Jtxeph M. LbvUm "Natural Htitwy and the ttne/y ol 
the 8elenUNo Reveluilon' 

John Haivy Raleigh -Strindberg In Andrew Jackaon'a 
Amartoa: O'Nelira Mere Sfueiy Msnttofu" 

Donald R. Wlnaka "MacNavall and f Henry vr 
(Appro*, forty booh* reviawad per volume.) 

Wa kwta Hbmlaalon ol aueh eaaeya. 

Wa alio ter— aeia cil pso ni i Iferaiiai ■ no a yoac and 
hdvlduila at 112 (add tt II outside the US. A.) 

UMWtK CUO 

mdene UrtvaraByPimlui iMvsrsky 
tort Wayne, Indiana 40SOS us.a. 


. .the best, liveliest, the most Interesting 
scholerly Journsl . . . ."—Gene Brucker 


The Journal 
of Modern 
II History 


Covering ihe Intellectual, political, and cultural 
history of the entire European continent since 
the Renaissance, the JMH publishes 
Innovative and controversial articles, as well 
as those using more traditional methodologies. 

Editors: Keith M. Baker, John W. Boyer, 
and Julius Kirshner 


Publshad quarterly by The University of Chicago Press. 
Journals Division. Depi. SW8PA, P.O. Boa 37005. Chicago. 
IL 60637. One-year subscription: $27.00 buftvtdual; $20 00 
AHA IndvJdual Member. An additional $4,00 postage U 
malted outside tho USA. 


Conference of Editors of Learned Journals. 




The 

Writing 

Instructor 


Publbhrd qn*r 
ewdwy and 


SPECULUM 

A JOURNAL OF MEDIEVAL STUDIES. 

Published quarterly. Speculum contains articles and 
reviews covering all aspects of medieval studies. 
Institutional subscriptions: $50. 

Individual subscriptions by becoming members of the 
Medieval Academy of America. 

Address Inquiries to: 

The Medieval Academy or America 
1430 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge, MA 02138, USA. 

(0138) 

Cp CANADIAN JOURNAL 
1 OF PHILOSOPHY 
CJH publiilif* Annually n SujiptamMiarv 
ml iotwoI original papnf on a IIikth olcinrM 
biferttt. 

Marx and Morality 

rdliclby Kb) NIHu-n and Slruan C Pallm 
Snpplsmrntnrv Volumt VII 

A line railed Inn nl ililnprn nrlfllnnl pULio- 

lihleal paptimploibiglhi moral dlmnnloni 

r.| MuiKm 

■ ■ raniAhu ihe bra fMi io rfnw try . . . 

Sfim Brmteir. Affcn. Young nod Bnriianan ' 

All.c W Wud. 

HiIL HnHui 

IIBUn. . PAII Oonld, Canada 
Pile* In US dollar. 


Browning Institute St udies 

AN ANNUAL OF VICTORIAN LITERARY 
AND CULTURAL HISTORY 

Volume ij 

Victorian Women and Men 

Adrienne Auslander Munich, Editor 

Included in This Issue 

Rachel M. Brownstein on 
M.mhcw Arnold and Charlotte Bronte 
Michael WoliT on 
Gebrgc Eliot ' 

Deirdrc David on 
“Sexual Politics" and .dinnni Leigh 
Dorothy Mcrmin on 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s Ballads 
Elisabeth G. Gitter on 
The Victorian Literary Kiss 
Susan P. Castcras on 
Courtship and the Garden Wall 

Clothbound, 240 pages, $23.50 
THE BROWNING INSTITUTE, INC. 

Box 2983 , Grand Centra] Station, NY, NY 1016 ] 


GERMAN STUDIES REVIEW 
The journal of the German Studies 
Association (USA and Canada), 
German Studies Review publishes 
scholarly articles and book reviews in 
history, literature, and political science. 
GSR is listed In all major bibliographic 
services. Subscriptions are US$21, 
addressed to Prof. Gerald R. Klalnfeld, 
Editor, German Studies Review, 
Arizona State University, Tempo, AZ 
85287 USA 


LEGACYV 


A Journal ct nSwlMnilumiurv 
Amartcaft iwanca wnlai I 


LEGACV— prOvocetivt icholtnhip In lha cuinni 
rtvoluallnn ol Amiriran Bloature 

Pufatehtd nxlca a y«BT in Uw aprina and lha M. 

Subacrlpbcr* SIS tor infaUudi. 118 Ui Iwtuuriani, 
(12 ft* tiudenii. Wrha ta LEGACY. Daputmsrt of 
Engliih, BaHlitt Ha*. UBWfdty ot Mauachuialti. 
Amhtrrt, HA OHBJ. 


TWI h ■ JodtubI oramdtwd u Aa Arid «i «!*,( >ad mnpoddna taiiKda. U 
ncducuton. 


TW (Mrtrai 
I • • mreba and 

banUouM 


miftct fa mtuiif wichen 


v:s ssysr* 1 


Wtto^orttic^QooraMooy nrtkr p»y»MaldTWI»ndieeitil«: 

.■ntsWHrnho instructor 

^^^rfCA«e»oos» » . + 


SLAVIC AND EAST EUROPEAN 




An Inlerdisdpiln ary journal devoted Io the languages, literatures, and cultures of Eastern 
Europe and the USSR. Published quarterly by the American Association of Teachers of 
Slavic and East European Languages. 


PadiMa— L. — - — — — — 1 1 

•OUMMSIMI .□M UidoartMM 


Manuscripts/advertising: 

Ernest A. Station 
Editor, SEEJ 

Slavic Languages & Literatures 
State University at Albany 
Albany, NY 12222 


Only in 

MODERN 

PHILOLOGY 

would you find such a range 


—literature from the Middle Ages to the 
present, focusing on English and American 
literature, bul also with work on Continental 
and Latin American subjecls 


Keep your literary base 
a growing one 


Editors: Gwin J. Kolb 
and Edward W. Rosenheim 

Published quarterly by The University ol Chicago P 1 B 33 . 
Journals Division. Depi SWGPA. p.O Box 37006. Chicago. 
IL 80637 Ona-yoai subscription: $25 00 Individual. $ 1 6 00 
MLA Individual Momber. An addilional $2.00 postage il 
mailed oulatda ihB USA 


THE UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


DENVER 

QUARTERLY 


edited by David Mllofeky 
announces 

• Summer and Fall issues featuring new 
work by Fred Chappell, Joanne 
Greenberg, Marilyn Krysl, Robert Pack, 
Reg Saner, and others. 

• A special winter issue devoted to the work 
of John Williams with essays by Daniel 
Aaron, R.V. Cassiil, Dan Wakefield, C.P. 
Snow, Bryan Wooiicy and others. 

• An ail-poetry issue featuring work by 
Janies Merrill, Joric Graham. Jonathan 

’ Holden. Sandra Alcosscr, Carole Olqs, and 
Allen Mandelbaum. 

Single issue: $4. 

Reg ular Subscrip tion:- S 1 2. 


Denver Quarterly, Department of 
English, University of Denver, ’ 
Denver CO 80208. 

Distributed in ihr UK by Paul Gcren, 83b London RA. 
Part borough, Clmbi. 


The 

South 

Carolina 

REVIEW 


Now In our 18th year, The South 
Carolina Review publishes fine 
poetry, fiction, and essays, includ- 
ing recent or forthcoming work: by 
Stephen Dixon, George Garrett, 
Laurence Lleberman, James B. 
Meriwether, and Floyd C. Watkins. 

Annual subscription rate: $5 

. . Department of English 
-Qlemson University. ' : 
Clemson, SC 29634-1503 


Subscriptions: 

Joe Malik, Jr. 
Sec.-Treas., A A TSEEL 
Russian & Slavic Studies 
University of Arizona 
Tucson, AZ 85721 


The finest critical minds 
on the most critical Issues 
In the humanities 


Critical 

1 i 

Inquiry 

1 


— for the sharpest, moat provocative 
perspectives on criticism, literature, the visual 
arts, history and culture, film, and music 

Edited by W. J. T. Mitchell 


Published quarterly by The UnweisHy ol Chicago Press, 
Journals Dwialon. Dept SW8PA, P.O. Box 37005, Chicago. 
IL 60837. One-year subscription $27 SO Individual. An 
additional $3 60 11 mailed outside tho USA 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 
LITERATURE Prize 

On the occasion of its 50th anniversary In 1985, 
Hofclra University has confirmed its continuing com- 
mitment to academic excellence by founding Ihe TCL 
Prize in Literary Criticism. The prize ii awarded 
annually by Twentieth Century Literature: A Scholarly 
and Critical Journal to tho author of that essay submit- 
ted io the journal during the preceding year which is 
judged to make the rhost outstanding contribution to 
our understanding and appreciation of the literature 
of this century. Finalists are determined by theeditora 
end by members of the editorial board. A prominent 
critic serves as judge to choose the winning essay. 
Earlier this year Frank . Kermode chose Paul 
Armstrong’s essay "Conrad’s Contradictory Politics” 
for the 1985 award. 

Each year the winning essay Is printed as the lead 
article of the spring issue of the journal. The author 
receives a cash award of $500. AU essays nibmilted to 
the journal are automatically eligible for Ihe prize. For 
proper submission form, see A NOTE FOR 
AUTHORS at the front of the journal. DEADLINE 
for submissions; all essays io be considered for the 
1985 TCL Prize must be received at the journal offices 
by IS March 1986. 

Special issues of Twentieth Century Literature on 
Henry Green. Angus Wilson, Marianne Moore, E.M. 
Forster. Virginia Woolf ate available. For inbmation 
■bout them, or about the TCL Prize contact: Andrew J. 
Kappel, Deputy Editor, Twmtblh Century Ultra lure, 
HoOtra University, Hempstead, New Ywk 11S50. 

(0141) 
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continued from page 1330 

History 

Uafiir 

The Journal of the Society for the Study of 
Welsh Labour History 
Volume 4, Number 2 

Membership £5; Department of Economics, 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

Much of the best work in British labour 
history has been done far away from Lon- 
don (let alone Oxford or Cambridge). A distin- 
guished pioneer in this field is the Welsh Labour 
History Society which has included both 
academics and trade unionists since it was laun- 
ched in 1972. The past year has been a hard one 
for (he society, its membership affected by the 
miners' strike, its grant unexpectedly axed by 
the Welsh Arts Council. Nevertheless, under 
the energetic editorship of Deion Hopkin 
(Aberystwyth) and Merfyn Jones (Liverpool), 
Llafitr continues to offer a wealth of imagina- 
tive and genuinely original research, including 
much fascinating material on women's history 
and on ethnic minorities. 

In the latest issue, an unusually wide span of 
social themes is explored. Geraint Jenkins 
writes on the “peaoe testimony" of seven- 
teenth-century Quakers, while Russell Davies 
examines the grim social context of mental 
illness in rural south-west Wales, 1860—1920. 
On more traditional labouT themes, John 
Williams breaks important new ground in ana- 
lysing the use of the law of contract by (or, 
more usually, against) mining trade unions be- 
tween 1875 and 1914. Dylan Morris, in a lively 
Welsh-language contribution, outlines the ten- 
sion between nationalism and socialism within 
the Welsh ELP prior to the First World War. 

- Bert Hogenkamp deals with the miners' cine- 
mas in South Wales in the inter-war years, 
while Neil Evan reflects on the labour traditions 
of modem Cardiff. Hywel Francis’s powerful 
tribute to the late Will Paynter illustrates the . 
close links between the Society and the NUM 
(or at least an older generation within it). 
Bridging the divergent approaches of political 
and industrial activists and of academic special- 
ists has its problems. A few years back there 
seemed to be some dagger of the Society 
(thbugjh never Its admirable Journal) becoming 


unduly propagandist. On balance, though, 
Llafur remains a remarkable, even moving, ex- 
ample of the enduring force of a particular 
tradition of working-class education in Wales, 
through which mankind, to quote the Miners 
Next Step , may "really live as men, and not as 
the beasts which perish". 

Kenneth O. Morgan 

Stand To! 

Available to members of the Western Front 
Association; details from the Honorary Mem- 
bership Secretary, 47 Hawthorn Avenue, 
Liverpool L26 9XB. 

Stand To! is the Journal of the Western Front 
Association which was founded on Armistice 
Day J980. Its principal objective is “to per- 
petuate the memory, courage and com- 
radeship of those, of both sides, who served 
their country in France and Flanders during 
that era”. The very existence of the Western 
Front Association - indeed, its comparative 
youth - and its impressive journal amply con- 
firm the considerable impact which the Great 
War still has on “Modem Memory". 

Stand To! is the most valuable current 
periodical source for material on the First 
World War. Its Issues comprise original docu- 
ments relating to the conflict: official and reg- 
imental papers, diaries and letters. These cov- 
er both high policy and individual histories. 
The last four issues have contained instalments 
- edited with fastidious scholarship - from the 
previously unpublished diary of General Sir 
Charles Deedes. a very important source for 
the history of the BEFs headquarters during 
the early part of the war. By contrast the Win- 
ter 1984 edition contained some revealing 
photographs of British and German soldiers 
fraternizing at Christmas 1914 and the first of a 
series of articles “spotlighting” individual Ger- 
man airmen who served over the Western 
Front in 1917 and 1918. The journal contains 
many photographs reproduced from mem- 
bers' own private collections, regimental 
museums ana national archives, such as those 
held by the Imperial War Museum or the 
National Army Museum. 

Surviving veterans also contribute their 
memoirs and occasional touching accounts of 
: return visits to France and Flanders. Reflective 
essays (for example, “Art at the Front") 


accompany typically polemical pieces by the 
Association's President, John Terraine. A 
splendid book review section keeps up with 
current literature in a lively, not to say some- 
times disputatious, manner. A recent un- 
favourable notice for an essay about field 
punishment provoked a two-page response 
from the author, three further pages of critic- 
ism from the reviewer and two letters, together 
with an editorial rejoinder. Stand To I is in the 
best sense of the word an amateur production 
and vividly demonstrates the high quality of 
work which committed and enthusiastic 
amateur historians can achieve. It is published 
three times a year. 

Keith Jeffery 

Literature 

The Georgia Review 
$12 per year. 

University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 
30602, USA 

Having been enthusiastically described by the 
Christina Science Monitor as “the best of them 
all: . . . modestly priced, superbly conceived 
and edited, filled with unusual and colourful 
material . . . marvellous fiction and poetry", 
the Georgia Review goes from strength to 
varied strength. Reading issues entire - as any 
individual subscriber might rather than dipping 
for a particular item whose use is predisposed 
by the task at hand - brings home the fact that 
this journal sets standards of literary, editorial 
and graphic excellence which make it some- 
thing of a market-leader in the field. 

Its contributions have steadily received re- 
cognition, and the journal’s participatory role 
in the formation and elaboration of literary 
culture in the United States is thereby estab- 
lished, Academically, for example, an essay by 
Allison Graham (Summer 1984) on "History, 
Nostalgia, and the Criminality of Popular 
Culture" was designated by America's Popular 
Culture Association as the best essay to appear 
in that year oulwith the pages of the Associa- 
tion's own journal. And Malcolm Cowley’s 
splendid essay for the same Issue, "Heming- 
way's Wound - And its Consequences for 
American Literature", as well as being cited 
for special praise by the judges for the 1985 
National Magazine Awards, was prize-winner 


in a subsequent anthology, The Pushcart Prize 
X: Rest of the Small Presses. Two other essays 
from the pages of the Georgia Review figurein 
the same anthology, and the journal itself was 
chosen by the judges as one of five finalists in 
the category of Essnys in Criticism. 

Taking a longer view, one becomes awareof 
an unobtrusive editorial policy which publishes 
creative writing of widely diverse kinds and 
attitudes together with essays more recogniz- 
ably traditional in inclination. While this spirit 
of adventure reigns in the selection of many of 
the published stories and poems, it seems 
fitting that, simultaneously, the Georgia Re- 
view speaks with authority and candour on 
behalf of a liberal conservatism which itself has 
a recognizable pedigree in the history of the 
Southern States. 

Mark Crispin Miller’s essay on Orwell's 1984 
from the winter issue of that year is an 
interesting departure whereby the essayist 
himself becomes both epigone and flayer of the 
egotistical domination of perceptual actuality 
which he identifies os principal motor and 
effect of Enlightenment in Western thought: 
"O’Brien too, is wholly a microcosm of the 
system that has both empowered and undone 
him. . . the hero has misread him absolutely." 
Orwell’s use of television is developed into a 
meditation upon the cathode-ray as sign and 
symbol of a mental occlusion with emphatically 
American inflexions. Miller’s fine essay circles 
and returns within its own title: “Big Brother is 
You, Watching". 

The latest issue gives prominence to two 
very different kinds of Chairmen. Earlier this 
year, O.B. Hardison Jr of The Humanities 
Alliance took part in a forum on "The Future 
of Liberal Arts" with David Saxon of the 
Corporation of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. The pragmatism which so invigo- 
rated Vernon Parrington’s writing is again in 
evidence as an empirical, commonsensical if 
sometimes nostalgic consensus is forged. 
Three documents figure in this pleasingly 
intelligent debate: "The Humanities in Amer- 
ican Life" (the 1980 Report of The Rockefeller 
Commission on the Humanities); "To Reclaim 
a Legacy" (from The National Endowment for 
the Humanities), and “A Nation at Risk: the 
Imperative for Educational Reform" (from the 
National Commission on Excellence in Educa- 
tion). From this last, Hardison quotes: "If so 
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unfriendly foreign power had attempted to 
impose on American life the mediocre educa- 
tional performance that exists today, we might 
well have viewed it as an act of war". The 
adversarial metaphor might be regrettable, but 
Saxon comments: "we have had a failure of 
education in our time, one that poses a serious 
problem for democratic citizenship and for the 
future of democratic government”. With dif- 
fering emphases and in different ways, the 
Georgia Review seems at times to talk to us all. 

Colin Nicholson 

The Virginia Quarterly Review 
$10 per year. 

One West Range, Charlottesville, Virginia 
22903, USA 

There is a reassuring, armchair invitingness 
- about this sixty-year-old university quarterly, 
derived in part from its several introductory 
departments: “The Green Room", “Record- 
ings" -on new classical and jazz records -and a 
digestive run-down on current books. These 
last are shorthand accounts, which while they 
fall prey to the inherent dangers of such a 
method - producing, for example, banal 
declarations such as "Iranians, like many other 
peoples in the world, are helpless against 
generic tyranny" - no doubt serve as a useful 
index for busy readers. Longer discussions of 
recent books follow at the end of the volume. 
Subtitling itself “A National Journal of Litera- 
ture and Discussion" the VQR's spread of 
subjects for articles is wide enough within its 
regional cast. The Summer 1985 issue leads 
with Fred Hobson on “The Savage South", 
which concentrates, inevitably, on questions of 
race and investigates, among other matters, to 
what extent the South has served as a 
scapegoat for the nation's sins. Elsewhere in 
the same issue there are pieces on William 
Faulkner and the French, Stanley Kubrick 
(“Author and Auteur”) end a consideration, by 
Harold Fromm, of the recent "iconic, totemic" 
separation of Leonard and Virginia Woolf 
from their writing: “Have the Woolfs become 
Ihe Linda Lovelaces of the intelligentsia?" In 
among all this stuff there is fiction and fifteen 
pages of poetry, some of it good. The VQR 
may lack the deliberate and determined “rele- 
vance" of some of the other Southern literary 
heavyweights, but it is none the worse for that. 
A memoir by Malcolm Cowley is more likely to 
be able to investigate the way the Savage South 
“still lives in imaginative literature” - one of 
i kobson's concerns - than a stock of abstractly- 
titled dissertations. 

James Campbell 

Arizona Quarterly 

Volume 41, No 3: Autumn 1985 

$5 per year, University of Arizona, 

Tucson AZ 85721 

Published by the University of Arizona , which 
this year celebrates its centenary, the AQ has a 
modest, workmanlike air, doing well what a 
regional journal ought to do: putting its space 
at the disposal of local scholars and writers, 
and also encouraging work from “outsiders” 
(eg Bruce Bawer, a regular performer for 
Hilton Kramer's New Criterion', .the Summer 
1984 issue carried his evaluation of Louis 
■ jSbnpsbn, and his poem “The;vlew from an 
r ; airplane at night, oyer California" appears in 
, this numbejr). Poetry and short stories mingle 
. with critical eSsays and book reviews , and there 
» the occasional, interview: “Erski ne Caldwell 
Ejghtyzotie" (Marilyn Dorn Staats) . Recent 
: special numbers are focused ort Wiiliam.Fauik- 
j . .Ref (Winter 1984: fairly routine academical 
| offerings include "Terror arid Empathy in 
. I f^R° r 8 Sanctuary" pnd "Faulkner’s Sense 
^■Twins and the Code; Why Young. Bayard 
Md. Heilman Mfclville (Summer. 1985: 
-bnef but perceptive, pieces, eg Michael 
Murphy's u, Bartleby, the Scrivener’ : A Simple 

I .-fO 

• : ••!•; . , J. A. Baines 

1t 4. £7 per year (including 
[ Of , the RAI) . Distribution Centre, 

Road. Letch worth SG6 lHN. 

^ the successor to RAM-* 
newsletter of the Royal Anthro- 


pological Institute, which it now incorporates. 
The new publication is a marked improvement 
on the earlier one. It is intended for a general 
readership and focuses on issues of current 
public interest and practical concern. Thus 
anthropological perspectives on the political 
scene are represented in articles on communal 
violence in India and religious conflict in the 
Holy Land, and the role of anthropologists in 
health care - both in the control of tropical 
disease and in Western clinical practice -is also 
discussed. More generally, anthropologists 
comment on recent books and government 
reports: Germaine Greer is taken to task for 
her use - or misuse - of cross-cultural material 
in Sex and Destiny, recent publications on race 
and ethnicity are reviewed; and the implica- 
tions of the Warnock Report are analysed in 
the context of ethnographic material on 
parenthood. The journal also contains reports 
on recent conferences and seminar series and a 
news section covering public lectures, exhibi- 
tions, evening classes and so on, of interest to 
both specialists and non-specialists. Although 
social anthropology is dominant in its pages, 
physical anthropology and archaeology are 
also represented. 

Anthropology Today is a wide-ranging pub- 
lication with considerable potential but so far it 
has been of uneven quality. Some contributors 
seem to be unsure what kind of reader they are 
writing for. There are those whose style 
suggests they are addressing professional col- 
leagues, while others write at a level of 
generality which for the lay reader will beg 
more questions than are answered. Overall, 
however, Anthropology Today has improved 
in successive issues, and is clearly moving 
towards a more confident presentation. 
Anthropology has a low public profile which 
the Royal Anthropological Institute hopes to 
counter, in part through this welcome publica- 
tion. 

• ' .. • E. Niwmn 


History and Anthropology 
Volume 1, No 2; February 1985: 

The discourse of law 
$73 per volume. Harwood Academic 
Publishers, do the distributors S.T.B.S. Ltd, l 
Bedford Street, London WC2E 9HT . 

History and Anthropology is a new journal 
reflecting the growing interest in the links be- 
tween the two disciplines. Each issue, of which 
“The discourse of law" is the second, is de- 
voted to a particular topic and organized by a 
guest editor; articles are usually by invitation 
only. In effect the journal will comprise a series 
of edited books, and contributions are prob- 
ably not subject to the usual refereeing process 
of academic journals. The journal’s aim is 
to bring together historians and anthropolog- 
ists so that “both groups [will] view their scho- 
larly ideas in a new light". In this issue, only the 
editor Sally Humphreys's study of witnesses in 
classical Athens fully lives up to that promise, 
through its excellent use of detailed historical 
' data to open: up a genuinely new problem in 
comparative legal studies. Michael Gilsenan's 
anthropological article on Lebanon, however, 
makes sensitive use of history, raises important 
questions about arbitrariness and disorder, 
and bears directly on the country’s contempor- 
ary tragedy; while Geertz is cited suggestively 
in A. Udovjtch’s article on medieval Islamic 
law. Wendy Davies on disputes in ninth-cen- 
tury Brittany, W. Nippel on the English riot act 
and Manuela Cameiro da Cunha on manumis- 
sion of slaves in nineteenth-century Brazil are 
interesting as historical, articles, but they lack 
anthropological perspective. Adam Kuper's 
article, summarizes Maine’s Ancient Law. and 
contains a critique almost entirely taken from 
other scholars, while Elizabeth Whitcombe’s 
short account of property law in British India, 
provides nothing new at all; neither article. de- 
serves space in a quality research Journal. 
Humphreys’s introduction is a. competent and 
interesting review of legal anthropology,; and a 
valiant attempt to integrate the articles; but 
their uneven quality and style remain, exem- 
plifying the pitfalls of edited collections. Furth- 
ermore, the ; astonishingly high subscription , 
will make, the journal inaccessible to many 
readers.:'' ■■■<■*.■■■■ 

C.J. Fuller 
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Lindsay Duguid 

ANTHONY SUMMERS 

Goddess; The secret lives of Marilyn Monroe 
413pp. Gollancz. £12.95. 

0575036419 

Anthony Summers's goddess, like Norman 
Mailer's, does not only appear smiling in a 
white ball gown or giggling in a mink coat and 
nothing else. She is also to be seen weeping in a 
dirty bathrobe, drinking gin for breakfast or 
“groggy" for an entire weekend. In her "secret 
life" she is made up by a studio make-up man, 
lying in bed because she has taken so many 
sleeping pills, and she mugs up on Eleanora 
Duse and Dostoevsky in order to get her man. 
We are not told much about her films but we 
are given chunks of gossip and maudlin 
reminiscences of Marilyn Monroe drunk, 
drugged, hospitalized, unhappy and finally, for 
about 100 pages, dead. 

Despite the fact that he does not investigate 
Marilyn's deprived and lonely childhood, Sum- 
mers still manages to dig the dirt. He has gar- 
nered evidence from a lot of people who knew 
her and (here are endless anecdotes of her in 
various states of distress from the stoned to the 
psychotic. Summers writes in a style laden with 
hindsight (“If Marilyn had even an inkling of 
what was going on in 1 962, s he h ad good reason 
to be frightened. There are signs that she was 
indeed nervous”) and his sources say things 
like "there was something about that girl you 
had to love", or "She had this terrible needi- 
ness, she went with other men simply for some- 
thing to hold on to. however short-lived.” The 
people involved in her story to n greater ox 
lesser degree include: Joe Di Maggio, Frank 
Sinatra, Jimmy Hoffa, Sam Giancana, Arthur 
Miller, W. J. Weatherby of the Guardian, 
Donald Reagan, Achmed Sukarno, Henri Car- 
ti ’r-Bresson, Jean-Paul Sartre and of course 
hn and Robert Kennedy. Summers has 


discovered convincing evidence of a crude but 
effective cover-up which was designed to pro- 
tect Robert Kennedy from any publicity about 
his affair with Marilyn, and which seems to 
have entailed taking him away by helicopter 
from the scene of her deaths providing him 
with alibis, destroying forensic evidence (in- 
cluding "organ specimens”) and official docu- 
ments (including telephone records) on an im- 
pressive scale. There are some fairly lurid de- 
scriptions of pool parties at the Hollywood 
home of President Kennedy's brother-in-law, 
Peter Lawford, but perhaps the most un- 
savoury detail is the spectacle of the drunken 
Marilyn, as part of the cabaret, at a private 
birthday party for J.F. Kennedy, sewn into a 
transparent dress and singing a birthday song 
which included the lines: 

Thanks. Mr President, 

For all the things you’ve done, 

The battles that you've wan, 

- The way you deal with U.S. Steel, 

And our problems by the ton, 

We thank you - so much. 

From all this some genuinely poignant im- 
ages remain: of her much publicized but no 
doubt real desire for children, of her adopting 
different “families” when things were going 
badly, and of her sleeping in a clubhouse cabin 
with the telephone receiver next to her ear 
because she was lonely. The story of this god- 
dess is not a purely tragic story of great person- 
al decline but it perhaps outlines the potential 
for tragedy in the 1950s - an era whose appa- 
rent innocence belied a rich compound of abor- 
tions, suicides and "un-American" activities. 
The story of Marilyn Monroe reflects very bad- 
ly on the studio bosses, the senators and, above 
all, the psychiatrists, who provided the pills 
and broke rules of confidentiality to fill this 
book; the last of whom left her on the night she 
died to go and dress for a dinner appointment: 
“She seemed somewhat depressed, but I bad 
seen her many, many times in n much worse 
condition.” 


Rhetoric of the Human Sciences 

The University of Wisconsin Press is pleased to announce the inaugura- 
. tiori of Rhetoric of the Human Sciences, a series devoted to the analysis of 
various disciplines, not as the '■sciences 1 ' they sometimes claim to be, but 
•' as “rhetorics"!- that is, as systems of belief and practice, each of which 
ha% ite oym characteristic fonn and structure. 

Lying Down Together 

LAW* METAPHOR, AND THEOLOGY Milner S. Ball 

Law is understood, interpreted, and practiced by metaphor. The " 
presently dominant, conceptual metaphor for. law is that “law is the ; 
bulwark of freedom," Milner S. Ball, in this experimental statement, 
invites the reader lo consider an alternate metaphor:! “la w;is a medium of 
human solidarity." A more humane metaphor for law, kail's alternative s 
connotes an open-ended conductor allowing for exchange and flow rather 
than the defensive wall or barrier associated with “bulwark." To discover 
how this alternate metaphor may take concrete form, Ball explores the 
law qf'foe sea and coast while basing his discussion in broad theological 
. terms. This, provocative analysis of jurisprudence will interest academic 
. and practicing lawyers, theologians, philosophers, and political scientists '! 

■ • cq ncenied .with legal studies. . ; •* ' : ; - ' !£. £24-00 

Heracles ■ Bpw ■ 

. ESSAYS ON THE RHETORIC 
AND POETICS OF LAW ; James Boyd White 

. The law has traditionally been regarded as a &efc of rules apd ■ 
institutions. In thiB thoughtful series of essays, Jamea Boyd White 
urgesa fresh view, of the law as ak Essentially litjerary, rhetorical and 
ethical Activity. Defining and elaborating his conception, he arihilly 
' bridges the fields of j urisprudence, literature,' philosophy, history , ; and - 
political science. The result, a new approach that may change the . Way ’ , 
we perceive the legal -process, will engage not only lawyers and law 
.students but anyone interested in the relationship between ethics, /. 
persuasion, and community! '■ '■ i ... . Cloth., £22.50 


Edmund Fawcett 

MARCIA CHELUS 

Thejoan Kennedy Story: One woman's victory 
over infidelity, politics and privilege 
240pp. Sidgwick and Jackson. £8.95. 

0283993030 

From Prince Albert and Mrs Simpson to Mary 
Wilson and Denis Thatcher, political consorts 
in England have always been good for a laugh. 
Less so in America, where public spouses are 
taken rather more solemnly. Their problems 
are usually viewed with sympathy, or treated as 
the occasion for some sort of moral redemp- 
tion. Mamie Eisenhower was one of many 
whom the press protected by not writing about 
her drinking. Two decades later, another for- 
mer president's wife, Betty Ford, contributed 
to a franker and healthier climate of opinion by 
talking openly about her breast cancer and 
alcoholism. 

In 1980, when Edward Kennedy was running 
for the Democratic Party’s presidential 
nomination, his campaign managers no doubt 
wished that they had been dealing with a Betty 
Ford rather than a Joan Kennedy. Their job 
was to turn the troubles of the senator's 
estranged and ex-alcoholic wife to his advan- 
tage. They tried to convince the women’s- 
rights activists in the party that she was cam- 
paigning in her own right, while not offending 
more traditional, often Catholic, Democrats 
who disapproved of Mrs Kennedy for, as they 
saw it, the abandonment of her family. Mrs 
Kennedy had never had more than a walk-on 

Challenges 

Patrice Chaplin 

B.D. HYMAN 

My Mother's Keeper: A candid portrait of 
Bette Davis by herdaughter 
326pp. Michael Joseph. £10.95. 

0718126637 

In My Mother's Keeper , B. D. Hyman gives us 
a strr- thtforward account of growing up in 
Amei »-the houses, schools, her passion for 
hoist ., dating, an early marriage, domestic life 
in New York and country life In Connecticut. 
Woven into it is an attempt to reconcile her 
role as Bette Davis’s daughter (not a comfort- 
able thing to be, it seems) with that of a de- 
voted wife and mother. Exasperated, often 
guilty, sometimes despairing, Bhe chronicles 
her repeated attempts to handle the ageing 
superstar and keep her within the boundaries 
th&tshe feels to be appropriate. This is a house- 
wife’s book rather than a writer’s, and Mrs 
Hyman is not perceptive enough to handle 
Bette Davis. 

Stars are fuelled by adulation, challenges, 
neuroses and : power and instinctively know 
how to mix the fuel in or<der to survive. Davis 
• seems to have wanted her daughter to give her 
love, harmony and approval, but she also 
needs squalls, life on the edge. She stirs the 
atmosphere. The only thing that Mrs Hyman 
itiry is sauce in the kitchen and it is hard to see " 
why, as the child of a well-known film-star, 
haVug growh up in Hollywood, she should 
. BwjdctUy. fo later life, complain about her ' 
; : mother. Of Course show business does not pro- - 
*■ dued the best of parents, but Davis’s attempts 
at motherhood seem far better than, for exam- 
ple; Joan Crawford^, or - on the evidence of 
. her' daughter Brooke Hayward Y best-selling 
boot, Haywire - Margaret O’Sullivan^. Hy- 
man’s surprise at her mother’s behaviour often 
seems disingenuous. It is hard to believe that 
. . she was not surrounded by the offspring of 
famous people with whom to compare her' 

■ childhood. Bette payis has. guts and inthllj- ; 
gence ahd she has aiways used these, as Well as 1 
.. ; . whiplash fury, to get where she wanfed:Tn such' 
a .climate the tnl^or domestib games com- 
■ plained of Hyman, seem unimportant and 
! imtateresting;''!;.-.;, 1 :^':';';/- 

' Hyman . hhs;thdUi^ fi p^uoj|d a ..reliable 


• j University of Wisconsin Press-V £.y 

% Gower Strep t V;.- ■ / t :0 j.: 
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part in the Kennedy melodrama. There were 
five more-or-less contented yeare after her 
marriage in 1958, although she never quite got 
over feeling that the Kennedys patronized her. 
Then came the murders of her brothera-in-Iaw 
Chappaquiddick and her son’s bone cancer! 
Her role, through most of this, was that of a 
grieving bystander. But, in 1976, her marriage 
a wreck, she decided to leave her husband and 
children in Washington and move to Boston to 
piece her life together. 

Edward Kennedy’s team in 1980 never set- 
tled on a formula for dealing with "the Joan 
factor”. She overcame her natural shyness and 
lack of interest in things political and spoke up 
for the rights of women and the underpri- 
vileged, two often overlapping categories. But 
if her campaign aide, Marcia Chellis, is to be 
believed, she did it mainly in order to win back 
her man, which rather spoils the image. The 
campaign lost, Mrs Kennedy still hoped for a 
reconciliation, only to be rebuffed once more. 
Edward and Joan Kennedy are now divorced. 

As gossip, The Joan Kennedy Story adds 
little to the hundreds of books and magazine 
articles on the Kennedys. It catches something 
of the single-minded muddle of a primary elec- 
tion campaign, although, as Mrs Kennedy’s 
secretary and bag-carrier, Ms Chellis was nev- 
er close to the centre of things. She appears not 
to have written this account with the co-op- 
eration or encouragement of her subject. 
Obviously she would like to have been thought 
a Kennedy friend, but this is not a book that a 
friend would write. Once the campaign was 
over, Mrs Kennedy seems to have dropped Ms 
Chellis, much as the senator dropped her. 


stopped at yet another quaint little village l 
breathed a mighty sigh" are not unexpected. 
She is, too, sometimes to be found "comfort- 
ably ensconced in the back of our limousine". 
Qn the other hand, her anecdotes about Davis 
are entertaining, and the dialogue, although 
often protracted, seems authentic. It includes 
sharp and witty observations which show what 
the book could have become in the hands of the 
right editor. The ambivalence that the daugh- 
ter feels towards her legendary and demanding 
mother ia well and often touchingly expressed. 
One cannot help wondering how, though, if 
Davis is the bad, mad, drunk tyrant depicted 
here, Hyman could leave her young son in 
Davis’s sole care for three months while he 
played a small part In one of her later, less than 
good, films. Davis's performances in TheUi wt 
Foxes, The Letter, Dangerous, Jezebel and All 
About Eve are immortal. Because of them, 
during the 1930s and 1940s she was so weU 
thought of, so powerful, that she dominated 
the film industry. One would like to know 
more about her at this time; her working lift | » 
sadly missing from her daughter's portrayal. 

Hyman states that My Mother's Keeper was 
written partly out of self-pity and partly ° 
challenge her mother, as if to say “Change yo 
ways Bette or don’t darken my highly poliaiw 
doorstep again” . But perhaps she should r - 
ize her good fortune. She has achieved the on 
thing that her mother was unable to acmev . 
She has made a hap py and lasting marn agj_ 

In James Cagney (192pp. Pavilion J* 

Joseph, £12.95. 0 907516 50 5), a ‘‘^ratiop 

; by Richard Schickel, the author looM aiu 

: career of “the Caliban of the concreteju^ __ 
Schickel takes issue with the image ol & 
at the all-round tough guy, inserting in y P 
a figure who is looking for the wain ' 
Whether it be in sport or-showbusin^ _ 
crime. Yankee Doodle Dandy (1942) 
“apotheosis” of Cagney’s “sweet guy P«\ ’ 
Schickel remarks that the a ctors . thcy 

talents have not been as widely expose 

should have been during his « 

•interview which Schickel gained with wg 
forms a link between examinations or 
stages of his career, offering the info ^ 
: for example, that Cagney was at first 
by the “motiveless malignity” of the charao 
jin White Heat (1949). The 
' motive for antUsodal behaviour (it na y 

• been bad social conditions) and so . 
‘•finally settled on "the fits”. A 

• eftarts his career, from Sinner s Holiday l 

(1981> >« .*) •-* ' 
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Biography and memoirs 

Mary Antin. The Promised Land: The auto- 
biography of a Russian immigrant. 373pp. 
Princeton. £10.40. 0 691 00598 2. □ “I am only 
one of the many whose fate it has been to live a 
page of modem history” writes Mary Antin in 
the preface to her autobiography, first pub- 
lished in 1912 when she was just thirty. Born in 
the Pale of Settlement Russia in 1881 , she came 
to America at the age of thirteen and fervently 
absorbed all the educational opportunities her 
new life offered. She vividly conveys the thrill 
of the transition from Jewish child in a 
household whose way of life had barely 
changed since the Middle Ages to citizen of the 
New World, aware also of the pain of those 
unable to emerge from their past. Her fervour 
may seem dated, but the detail and humour of 
her reminiscences make this a very readable 
autobiography. 

Graham McInnes. The Road to Gundagai. 
285pp. Hogarth. £3.95. 0 701 20593 8. □ 
Unlike his younger brother Colin, who pro- 
vides in his life and works a fairly shattering 
picture of his early years, Graham McInnes 
gives a judicious and forgiving verdict on his 
Australian boyhood in this first volume of his 
autobiography (which was first published in 
England in 1965 and reviewed in the TLS of 
May 6 that year). McInnes dwells on the 
wonders of God's own country and its suitabil- 
ity for an energetic boy. He concentrates on 
the excitements of scout camp and the local 
cinema taking a cheerful line with beatings and 
the culture shock which leaving a particularly 
cultivated English background for provincial 
Melbourne and a new stepfather must have 
entailed. The book's descriptions of his mother 
Angela Thirkell - snobbish, cruel, apparently 
heartless - are softened by humour and the 
boy’s eye view of 1920s Australia has a relish 
for the exotic and the macabre. As an 
autobiography it is almost pathologically un- 
self-pitying. 

Biology 

Hans Zinsser. Rats, Lice and History: The 
biography of a bacillus . 301pp. Macmillan. 
£4.95. 0 333 39567 0. □ This entertaining book 
provides a striking contrast with contemporary 
scientific writing. First published In 1934 (and 
reviewed in the TLS of May 23, 1935), it 
presents what the author describes as a 
biography of the disease typhus, a scourge of 
human populations that, especially in times of 
war, has hod a more destructive effect than any 
grand strategy or weapon. Zinsser presents 
convincing evidence that diseases in general, 
and typhus in particular, have bad a profound 
effect on. the course of human history that has 
been largely ignored. by historians. A bacter- 
iologist by training, he clearly had little 
patience for. those traditions that set scientists, 
historians and literary men apart, While the 
core of his book is a compelling story of human 
..- devastation and disaster, it is enriched by 
lengthy asides and observations on topics 
■ peripheral to the central theme. Indeed, it is 
. nqt until halfway through the book that he 
starts to tell the story of the Typhus bacillus 
and its carriers, the rat aqd the tick and their 
' complex relationship with human populations 
.And historical events. Zinsser's book' is still 
' highly topical , much more than a mere historic- 
1 al. curiosity. It, describes vividly how new 
diseases evolve and how established diseases 
can remain dormant and largely forgotten 
until, provided with appropriate circumstances 
' by changes in human behaviour, they erupt 
? with devastating effect. Although modem 
t medicine and, more importantly, improved 

• ’ standards of sanitation and hygiene, have 

made many diseases distant threats to much of 
die world's population, new diseases appear on 
; 'the scene from time tp time. AIDS and 
legionnaires’ disease are obvious examples. 
AsZinsser shows, the fight against disease is 
. hot the prerogative of specialists but requires a 
:>■ broad view that encompasses an understanding 
Of human behaviour as much as it requires an 
Ultimate .knowledge of the biology of 
. Pathogens. He also proves the truth of his own 

• Y^ that studying a disease is an adventure ss 
r exciting as foe pursuivant! slaying-. of, any 


Classical studies 

M.I. Finley. Democracy Ancient and Modern. 
I9Ipp. Hogarth Press. £4.95. 0 7012 0663 
2. □ Sir Moses Finley has always stood out as a 
champion of common sense against the dog- 
matism which threatens to corrupt ancient his- 
toriography, but his scepticism is of so pecu- 
liarly allusive and slippery a kind that his books 
are not always as useful to the general reader as 
their titles would suggest. In Democracy 
Ancient and Modem, however, the prey he 
stalks is not some merely intra-professional 
ooe: he aims to bring down the whole vulgar 
fallacy that democracy is all very well in princi- 
ple, but that it is a good thing that the great 
mass of voters is content to be apathetic and 
leave the real business of Government to an 
61ite of experts. The experience of the ancient . 
Athenians could only be used to bolster up this 
view if we could accept the calumny of an 
avowed anti-democrat like Plato as the sober 
truth. Finley's cool appraisal pulls Pericles 
down from his pedestal and the so-called de- 
magogues out of the mire, shows that the Sici- 
lian expedition did not fail because it was de- 
cided upon in haste by non-experts, and that, 
against the background of an amnesty of stag- 
gering generosity, the execution of Socrates 
must be seen (in one of Finley’s favourite para- 
doxes) as the exception which proves the rule. 
Democracy Ancient and Modern was first 
published in 1973, and reviewed in the TLS of 
March 1, 1974. 

History 

Sydney Anglo (Editor). The Damned Art.- 
Essays in the Literature of Witchcraft. 285pp. 
Routledge andKegan Paul. £6.95. 0 71020684 
4. □ Both scholars and the general reader will 
welcome this paperback reprint of the excel- 
lent collection of ten essays on witchcraft first 
published' In 1977, (a full-page review by \ 
Norman Cohn appeared in the TLS of Novem- 
ber 18 that year). The contributors are Profes- 
sor Anglo himself, Peter Burke, Christopher 
Baxter, Margaret M. McGowan,. M. Wynn 
Thomas and Christina Larner. Each analyses 
important treatises on witchcraft ranging in 
date from the late fifteenth to the early 
eighteenth century, written variously in Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Italy and America. 
Some of the studies are just useful, but most 
broke new ground at the time of writing, either 
because they discussed treatises which had 
previously been neglected, or because they 
offered new interpretations. Two of the studies 
in particular, those by Alan Macfarlane and 
Stuart Clark, address themselves to the com- 
plex problem of why, in the early modem 
period “witches” were executed by the 
thousands, whereas in the Middle Ages they 
were little molested. 

Travel 

Ella Maillart. Turkestan Solo. 334pp. Cen- 
tury. £4.95. 0 7126 0439 1. Aftchen K. Wu. 
Turkistan Tumult. 278pp. Hong Kong: Oxford 
: University Press. £10.95. 0 19 583839 
4, D Two eyentful expeditions, from opposite 
directions, Into the heart of Central Asia In 
1932, Ella Maillart’s Turkestan Solo and Aiteh- 
en K. Wu’s Turkistan Tumuli, come fa. wel- 
come tandem with the autumn's reprints. Mail- 
lart was the pure traveller, relishing every new 
experience on the Russian side of Turkestan,, 
skiing along dangerous glaciers, learning how 
to recognize bear droppings, speeding over the 
Steppes to avoid the karakurt- a venomous 
black spider that preyed on camels. Bokhara 
(‘‘City of Storks”) , Samarkand (with the dome 
of its mosque flashing the “classic Mongolian 
blue that ravishes one with delight”), Tashkent 
and Khiva come alive through her fresh eyes. 
Through the. high passes of the Tien Shan this 
. intrepid Swiss explorer crimes within sight of 
the Chinese border, seeing that “yellow vibra-. 
don in the air, stationary and like a sea of dust, 
rising to assail foe skies” which is the Gobi 
Desert. But the lack of a visa fowartdd her plan 
to cross into Sinkiang (as the Chinese call the 
part of Turkestan which they control). It was a 
fone of change in Turkestan. before thp unifor- 
mities of Soviet rule were established, and the 
area teemed with interesting people, including 
half a dozep exquisitely, dressetj bl^ck Amer- 
( !icaij engineers, advising on,cp|tpapuljivat^on, af. 


the articulate representatives of all the indige- 
nous races. Turkestan Solo was first published 
in 1934 and reviewed in the TLS of December 
13 that year. 

Meanwhile, Aitchen Wu was sent from Chi- 
na to represent the Kuomintnng Nationalist 
government in its wayward and violent pro- 
vince, so vulnerable to Russian influence. He 
was, he proudly writes, the first Chinese to 
write about Sinkiang after all the distinguished 
Westerners, from Hedin and Fleming to Latti- 
more. At one point he delivers a gentle rebuke 
to Hedin for miscalling the rebel general Ma 
Chung-yin “Big Horse”, but otherwise he is 
greatly respectful, not only of those predeces- 
sors in print, but also of the few Europeans, 
mostly missionaries, whom be found in Sink- 
iang. Wu's tale (first published in 1940 and 
reviewed in the TLS of February 3 that year) is - 
mostly of local politics, its high drama and the 
gruesome detail of successive coups d'etat. But 
he also observes with mandarin urbanity the 
manners and customs of the “thirty-six coun- 
tries” of his new parish, their sixteen races and 
two religions, Buddhism and Islam, fated to 
“bicker and war”. The book has a useful intro- 
duction by William Drew telling us what hap- 
pened to Wu - and to Sinkiang - after Its narra- 
tive closed in 1939. 


Erik Seidenfaden. Guide to Bangkok. 1928. 
Published by Royal State Railways of Slam. 
324pp. Singapore: Oxford University Press. 
£10. 1 19 5826 16 7. □ “It is difficult to set 
down in words” states this 1928 guide, “pre- 
cisely whence comes the elusive fascination of 
Bangkok". The fascination is far more 
elusive in 1985, as Bangok has changed so 
dramatically in the interim: most of the 
picturesque klongs have been filled in, and 
wide avenues, packed with traffic and 
lined with hamburger restaurants and VD 
clinics, have ' taken- their place. Never- 
theless the temples and palaces, which are de- 
scribed very competently in this guide, remain 
much as they were, although there have been 
some significant changes - the collection in the 
National Museum has been greatly enlarged, 
and restoration work (on, for instance, the wall 
paintings in Wait Suthat) has revealed some 
important new material. Nearly all of the prac- 
tical information contained in this guide, 
although charming, will be of little value to the 
present day traveller. Of the several lavish 
hotels listed here, only the Oriental remains in 
something like its original state, and the de- 
tailed train and boat timetables are evocative 
but little else. As the blurb remarks, with un- 
usual candour, this Is a book for “(he connois- 
seur of Bangkok", who will appreciate Its quo- 
tient of nostalgia and might value it as a docu- 
ment of the social and economic history of the 
city. The non-connoisseur woud be better 
advised to take the very efficient Clarac guide 
with him ( A Guide to Thailand , by Achilla 
Clarac, edited and translated by Michael 
Smithies, 1981, OUP) and to enjoy this 1928 
guide book on his return. 


keviews.by: Elizabeth Winter, Antonia Grans - 
den, Lindsay Duguid, Tim Halliday, Keith 
McCulloch, Dtck Wilson and Jonathan Bur- 
nham. ■ 

• *. I 

Also in paperback 

Lawrbnce Durrell. Collected Paents 1931- 
1974, Edited by James A. Brigham. 350pp. 
Faber. £4.95. 0 571 13680 X. O This revised 
, edition first published in 1980 and reviewed in 
the TLS of November 27, 1981. 

Michael MillqaTB. Thomas Hardy: A biogra- 
phy. 637pp. Oxford University Pres. £7.95. .0. 
19 281472 9. □ First published in 1982 and 
reviewed in the TLS of July 16 that year. ' . 

Michael Scott. Renaissance Drama and- a 
Modern Audience. 127pp. Macmillan. £7.95. 0 1 
333 39754 1, □ First published in 1982 and 
reviewed in tbe TLS of December 3 that year, 

Marina Warner. Alone of all Her Sex: The 
myth and cult of the Virgin Mary. 400pp. Pica- 
dor. £3.95 . 0 330 28771 0. 0 First published in 

“ JWfrffVlWiWrtA A®. TRIP'S NovembpijS 

that year. ■ ^ * 
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the beginning of time 1320 
Paley, Grace. Later the Same Day 131 1 
Poulenc, Francis. Joums I do hies rp^Jqdies 1317 ■ ■; 
Pritchett, V. S. A Man of Letters: Selected 
essays 1309 

Reich, Nancy B. Clara Schumann: The artlstand the 
woman 1317 

Rich, Daniel Catton. Degas 1316 
Schumann, Eugenie. Memoirs 1317 
Shackleford, George T. M. Degas : The dancers ; 1316 
Sophocles. The OedipusTH logy: Translated by 
‘ Stephen Spender 1307 
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Stridder, Susan (Editor). John Frederick Kensett: 

An American master 1316 

Summers, Anthony. Goddess: Thesccret lives of 

Marilyn Monroe 1338 

Trevor-Roper, Hugh, Renaissance Essays 1321 
Wallace, William A . Oailileo and His Sources: The 
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science 1319 

The Library of the Hoover Institution of War, 
Revolution and Fence, edited by Peter J. 
Duignan (163pp. Standford, CA: Hoover 
Institution. $22.95 0 8179 8161 6), provides a 
useful and well-illustrated introduction to the 
■Institution’s major collections of source mat- 
erial for twentieth-century international his- 
tory.- Founded on Herbert Hoover’s experi- 
ences during the First World War, a rich 
documentary harvest was reaped in the early 
1920s, particularly of Russian materials, and 
the collections have expanded rapidly In 
volume and scope eversince. Large collections 
of printed Africans are described, along with 
original files of the Okhrnna apd diaries of 
Rosa Luxemburg and of Goebbels. The 
.' volume concludes with a catalogue of pub- 
lished bibliographical research based on the 
• Institution's collections. 

. - The sheer bulk of the Newcastle papers at the 
Qriffsh Library is daunting enough even to the-- 
! most energetic eighteenth-century historian. 
In The Correspondence of the Dukes of 
Richmond and Newcastle 1724-1750 (326pp. 

• LeweS; Sussex Record Society. £17.50. 0 8^445. 
0327) Timothy J . McCann has made part of the 
assault easier. He prints 461 letters, some from 
the British Library and some from the Good- 
wood papers. All but a couple date from foe 

- period starting in June 1733 until the series - a 
mixture of informed gossip, politics and pat- 
-/.ronage-.was brought to aaend by Rlchmqnd’^ 

* "Heath in August' 1750.’ * * ‘ “ ‘ 






